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justify the introduction by the Government of a prohibitory 
measure.” This is undoubtedly a serious decision for the Liberal 
Party to take. It is not unlikely to affect their fortunes ; but, in 
the face of the figures, no other policy was possible, though an 
evasive answer would have come easier to an inferior man. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia has recently enjoyed another first-class political crisis 
arising out of the Federation question. Owing to the ruinous 
rates maintained by the cable monopolies, only the bare outline of 
this important episode has reached Great Britain. When the All- 
British Cable is laid, Australia will no longer live apart from the 
rest of the world in an isolation which, if splendid, is neither good 
politics nor good business. We shall then know at least as much 
of her affairs as we do of those of Canada, which would be a vast im- 
provement on present ignorance. Let us try and piece together the 
scraps of information that have been vouchsafed to us. When we 
went to press last month the New South Wales Parliament was 
sitting in Special Session at Sydney for the avowed purpose of 
approving the Amended Commonwealth Bill, which had been 
agreed to at a conference of Australian Premiers held in Melbourne. 
Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, having pledged 
himself to submit it to the electorate of that Colony, the action 
of the other Colonies was to depend on that of New South Wales, 
who alone of the group failed last year to ratify the original 
Commonwealth Bill, which was carried by great majorities else- 
where. The New South Wales Legislative Assembly at once fell 
in with the Premier’s proposals, and forthwith passed a Federal 
Enabling Bill permitting the Amended Commonwealth Bill to be 
submitted to a poll of the people. This occurred on March the 
15th. The Bill was thereupon sent to the Legislative Council, 
which, though nominated, does not rank high among the 
Second Chambers of the world. After a wretched debate, 
worthy of a London vestry, during which every mean and pitiful 
argument was adduced and exhausted, the Legislative Council 
passed various amendments designed to destroy a Bill which is 
hateful to the shopkeepers of Sydney because it provides that 
Melbourne shall be the temporary Federal capital, which shall sub- 
sequently be moved to some place in New South Wales not less 
than 100 miles from Sydney. The two chief amendments of the 
Anti-Federal Legislative Council were: (1) That New South Wales 
should make her participation in Federation dependent on the 
decision of Queensland—which ad already declared that she 
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would wait for New South Wales’ lead; (2) that the Common- 
wealth Bill shall not be deemed operative unless it receives the 
votes of one-fourth of the registered electors—this would ensure a 
repetition of the fiasco of ‘last year when the Bill obtained a 
majority of 5,000 votes, but not the required minimum of 80,000 
voters. 


On March 21st the Federal Enabling Bill as amended by the Legis- 
lative Council was sent down to the Legislative Assembly. The 
Premier, Mr. Reid, who appears at last to have become converted 
to the cause of Federation (though he not unnaturally is watched 
with suspicion by all sincere friends of the movement), at once 
proposed a motion to disagree with the Council’s amendments. 
An all-night debate ensued, and on March 22nd the Assembly re- 
jected the Council’s ainendments by a large majority. Thereafter 
(March 28th) committees of the two Houses met in conference to 
adjust their differences, but five hours’ discussion produced no 
result, and the Conference finally broke up without arriving at a 
settlement. Mr. Reid was believed to waver, but it became obvious 
that there was only one course open to him to avoid political 
extinction. The Council must be brought to terms by the threat 
of a creation of Councillors, and if the threat failed it must be 
carried out and the Anti-Federationists swamped. This, in effect, 
was the policy pursued. A second Special Session of the Sydney 
Parliament was held on April Ist. In his opening speech the 
Acting-Governor (Sir F. Darley) said that New South Wales 
was under the strongest possible obligation to maintain good 
faith with the other Colonies, and that the Government would 
immediately submit another Federal Enabling Bill—this, it was 
known, would be forced through at all costs. The contumacious 
Council, in no respect terrified, stood to its guns with a courage 
worthier of a better cause. It may have stronger popular 
support than appears on the surface. On April 6th, therefore, 
the Reid Cabinet submitted the names of twelve new Coun- 
cillors to the Acting-Governor, who made the appointments. 
They took their seats on April 11th. Two days later the 
Federal Enabling Bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
and on April 19th it passed without amendment or debate 
through the revolutionized Council. The only other incident 
reported which throws light on the situation is the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. H. Want, Mr. Reid’s Attorney-General. He, 
as a rabid Provincialist, will doubtless move heaven and earth to 
secure the rejection of the Commonwealth Bill, which will be sub- 
mitted to the electors of New South Wales inJune. What may 
happen between now and then, or what may be decided at the poll, 
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none but the rash would care to predict. The triumph of Federa- 
tion is alleged to be assured. That is the most that can safely be 
said. 


English readers have heard very little of the arguments used 
on the Anti-Federal side. We therefore reprint an epitome of 
a speech addressed early in March by Sir George Dibbs, ex-Premier 
of New South Wales, to a large meeting of Sydney shopkeepers. 
It is typical of the sectional and sordid appeals whereby third-rate 
politicians are endeavouring to frustrate a Federation on which 
the whole future of their country depends. On taking the chair 
the ex-Premier said that “the object of the meeting was to see 
whether the citizens of Sydney were willing to sit under the yoke 
which had been forged for them, or whether they were going to 
open their mouths and incidentally their pockets to fight. He had 
yet to learn that in June last the voice of the people was not given 
against the Bill, and that the proposals of the Conference of last 
year were not disposed of by. the public will. People who would 
not accept everything that the Victorians laid down were called 
Provincialists. They were expected to bow down to the feet of 
their almost youngest child, or have no Federation at all. What. 
this Colony had not realized yet was that one Colony had all along 
been struggling, and fighting, and grasping, for supremacy over all 
others. There had been too much of the slavish Chinaman copy 
of the American Constitution, which had been slightly altered to 
suit local requirements. First of all, with regard to State rights, it 
State rights could be wiped out the next day the Colonies would 
federate the same day. Instead of that, it was a continued and 
desperate struggle of the poorer and weaker States not to be 
drawn in unless they could get privileges that did not belong to 
them. Each State was struggling its hardest to get the best of its 
neighbour. This dog-in-the-manger policy was sticking out a foot 
in Victoria. Victorians acknowledged that New South Wales was 
entitled to the capital, but as they could not get it for themselves, 
they said New South Wales might have it, only it must not be 
within 100 miles of Sydney. A greater piece of impertinence 
could not have been offered to this Colony. Was Sydney a leper 
spot?) New South Wales had been given greater advantages and 
greater resources than all the other Colonies put together, and 
Nature had endowed Sydney with similar gifts; but Victoria said, 
“You shall not go within 100 miles of that favoured spot, and in 
the meantime Melbourne must have the capital for the first five 
years.’ He had been denounced as a Unificationist. He did not 
really see the difference between Federation and Unification. Only 
this, he wanted to kill out State rights in the first act. They 
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wanted no civil war there, but they would certainly have it under 
this Bill. The question of State rights in America brought about 
that terrible war which cost a thousand millions sterling, and shed 
the blood of 750,000 people. Because Mr. Reid was dictator for 
the time being, he thought he had got the mob within the hollow 
of his hand. . He would realize that the thinking portion of the 
community would not have this Bill only, and the obvious way of 
dealing with the other Colonies was to say, ‘Here is our plan of 
Federation. Come in with us if you like, on equal terms, but we 
are not going to give up to you everything with which God has 
endowed us.” A campaign fund of £1,000 was collected in the 
hall, and within a few days a petition bearing 14,000 signatures 
was presented to the Legislative Council against the Amended 
Commonwealth Bill. 


It is perhaps as well that Englishmen should disabuse their minds 
of one misconception with regard to Australian Federation which is 
fostered by our loose and inaccurate manner of considering colonial 
questions. Australian Federation is not being advocated in any 
part of Australia as a step towards Imperial Federation; on the 
contrary, its supporters are at pains to distinguish between two 
totally different questions. Nor, on the other hand, is it being 
opposed on the same ground. There is no Iinperialism or Anti- 
Imperialism in the controversy. The subject is discussed as a 
purely Australian question, and will be decided as such. This is 
made abundantly clear by the following extracts from leading 
Australian newspapers :— 


The Sydney Morning Herald, 31st January. 

** Federalists in the Colonies, who have been Federalists from the first, know how 
much of the difficulty of their work at the beginning lay in getting into the public 
mind a clear sense of the difference between Australian Federation and Imperial 
Federation, between the definiteness and practicability of the one and the shadowy 
vagueness and hopeless impracticability of the other. . . . We may admit 
that the Federation of groups of Colonies, while it will facilitate the systematic 
organization of the Empire, will not by itself accomplish that great end. We 
may further admit that that organization and systematization of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen will stand asthe most important political work of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, oue of concern to the interests of mankind. But it does 
not follow that the outcome will be Imperial Federation.” 


The same, 7th February. 

“Tf it were possible to give Australia a voice and arepresentation in the coun- 
cils of the Empire proportionate to our requirements, the question of Imperial 
Federation would begin to come within the region of reasonable discussion. But 
it isso clearly impracticable that the Mother Country could give Australians, 
Canadians, Cape Colonists, and others an appreciable vote and voice in its internal 
concerns or in its foreign policy on the one hand, or, on the other, that Australians 
would be content to sacrifice an iota of their legislative independence for a merely 
shadowy representation at Westminster, that the hollowness of this talk about 
Imperial union becomes apparent at a glance.” 
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The Brisbane Courier, 31st January. 

“‘Many of us, though without any want of loyalty to the Empire, or want of 
becoming pride in the traditions which it represents, will have to part company 
with Mr, Chamberlain. It is possible to be at once an ardent Australian Federalist 
and a sincere believer in the maintenance of the British connection, and yet, at 
the same time, to be convinced that Imperial Federation is only a visionary 
scheme. The bond between Great Britain and her colonial offspring may indeed, 
and most likely will, remain a lasting one, but it would not be apt to derive any 
additional strength from such a change in the general machinery of government 
as Imperial Federation would involve.’* 


A somewhat tame General Election has been decided in Queens- 
land during the past month. It leaves the parties almost exactly 
as they were, office being retained by the Dickson Government, 
which is the apostolic successor to the famous Griffith-Mcllraith 
coalition which came into being and power nine years ago. The 
late Parliament was composed thus :—Ministerialists, 44 ; Opposi- 
tion, 7; Labour, 21; the present Parliament being returned as 
follows :—Ministerialists, 43 ; Opposition, 8; and Labour, 21. The 
net result, of a General Election lasting three weeks is, therefore, to 
transfer one seat from the Ministerialists to the Opposition, which 
involves a reduction of the Ministerial majority over their coim- 
bined opponents from sixteen to fourteen in a House of seventy- 
two members. The contest opened badly for the Government, 
which lost three successive seats to the Labour Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Glassey, who put forward a distinctly moderate 
programme, considering his label, comprising one adult one vote, 
registration reform, Federation, “a White Australia,” a State sugar 
refinery, advances to settlers at low rates of interest, a reduction of 
railway rates, a readjustment of taxation, Civil Service reform, and 
old-age pensions. Mr. Dickson, the Premier, on the other hand, 
contented himself with a -rogramme of the approved Colonial 
Conservative type, and this ultimately carried the day, the people 
of Queensland being in no mood to try social or political experi- 
ments. Mr. Dickson is consequently authorized to carry out this 
policy of public works, railway extension, harbour improvement, 
compensation for losses from tick, the establishment of 2 Queens- 
land university, the development of local government, and the re- 
vival of immigration—agricultural labourers and domestic servants 
at the rate of 100 a month. Mr. Dickson is reputed to be a 
Federationist, but he has not given the question much prominence 
in his speeches. 


New Zealand is preparing for a General Election, which is likely 
to be fought with unusual pugnacity. The Radical Ministerialists 
—though not the present Ministry—have remained in power since 
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1891, and thus hold the record in the Colony. The Conservative 
Opposition are organizing a vigorous attack, and are declared to be 
“incubating a strong policy,” which is expected to comprise Civil 
Service reform withdrawing the Civil Service from political 
control, and a reduction of duties upon the necessaries of life 
to provide a free breakfast table. But the most suggestive plank 
in their programme is, paradoxical as it may sound, of a 
purely negative character. According to a recent report, the 
Conservatives, who were the squatter’s Party, propose to pledge 
themselves not to disturb any of the legislative experiments of the 
last eight years, every one of which they have in turn denounced 
as carrying the Colony a further stage on the road to ruin. If 
this rumour be accurate the hands of the Radicals will be 
greatly strengthened during the coming contest, for they, 
at .any rate, have shown the courage of their convictions. 
To the outside world by far the most important and interesting of 
these experiments is the Old-Age Pensions Bill, the passing of 
which in New Zealand has had an appreciable effect upon public 
opinion in the Mother Country, which, in all probability, will 
follow the Colony’s example at no distant date. The Premier 
(Mr. Seddon) was presented with an address at Dunedin in the 
middle of February in recognition of his services in carrying this 
measure. In replying, he said that he had been told that the 
scheme would cost half a million per annum, but he had said and 
maintained that a cost of £150,000 would be the extent of the 
demand made on the financies of the Colony. The State had 
already made provision to the extent of £220,000 to meet the 
demand in anticipation of the pension proposals becoming law. 
It had been ascertained that 9,015 claims had been registered, and 
this number was within reasonable limits. If 10 per cent. were 
taken off the total number of claims ‘made, and an allowance 
made for partial pensions, the total might be roughly reduced to 
8,000. That brought the cost well within the calculation he had 
submitted to Purliament. He quoted statistics showing the pro- 
gress of the Colony during the past ten years as a proof that it was 
perfectly able to stand the burden of the pensions. He claimed 
that the passing of the Pensions Act had “ advertised” the Colony, 
and had shown what it was capable of doing in the interests 
of humanity. It is, perhaps, somewhat novel to defend a great 
social reform on account of its “advertising” qualities, but it is 
strictly true that the Old-Age Pensions Bill has drawn the 
attention of the civilized world upon New Zealand as a political 
laboratory in which daring and determination are combined with 
no little skill. The Victorian Government announces an Old-Age 
Pensions Bill on New Zealand lines. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Rhodes’ journalistic friends have once again let in the British 
public on a South African question, but not so seriously as on 
previous occasions, as their forecasts are now liberally discounted. 
Last year, prior to the General Election in Cape Colony, they were 
so successful in diffusing the idea that Sir Gordon Sprigg—Mr. 
Rhodes’ nominee—would sweep the country that anyone who 
dared to suggest that the other side led by Mr. Schreiner might 
have an outside chance was regarded as a lunatic. The whole 
community was solid for Rhodes, and his enemies would be simply 
wiped out, so much so that it was deemed politic to declare British 
supremacy as the real issue and to denounce all who voted against 
Sir Gordon Sprigg as “ disloyal” to the British connexion. Never- 
theless, these elections resulted in the defeat of Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
who was subsequently ejected from office, and Mr. Schreiner 
reigned in his stead as Premier. The failure of the Rhodesian 
Party was then explained to be due to the unfair distribution of 
political power in Cape Colony. Mr. Rhodes had had an immense 
majority of voters on his side, but the under representation of 
populous places had unjustly deprived him of victory. A Redis- 
tribution Bill would set matters straight and restore power to the 
real majority, so the Opposition made war on the new Government 
until they reluctantly consented toa joint conference to draft the 
desired measure. It was duly produced, and provided for the 
addition of sixteen members to the House of Assembly, who were 
to be elected forthwith. The return of the Spriggites to office 
seemed inevitable. Yet, strange to say, the elections to these new 
seats, the bulk of which have been held during the past month, 
have so far resulted in raising the Ministerial majority from four 
to seven. 


Although the Transvaal is not a member of the British Empire 
we are constrained to deal with its affairs in these pages as they 
are so closely connected with those of adjoining communities 
which happen to be British. During the last three years Presi- 
dent Kruger and his advisers have been acting exactly as their 
enemies would have desired. They have steadily refused to take 
advantage of the revulsion of feeling in their favour caused by the 
Raid, which gave them an opportunity of coming to moderate and 
easy terms with the great foreign population concentrated at 
Johannesburg. They have preferred, on the contrary, to resist 
reform on the pretext that something had been said or printed or 
thought or dreamt in England showing hostility to the Republic, as 
though a man is excused from setting his house in order on the 
ground that some one round the corner condemns his untidiness. 
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The British Government may not always have treated that of the 
Transvaal with tact, and the non-payment of any indemnity for 
the Raid outrage is regarded by many Englishmen as a scandal ; 
but any shortcomings on our part are no excuse for the folly of the 
Boer Government, looking at the matter from their point‘of view, 
in their treatment of the Uitlanders. This pig-headed and short- 
sighted policy has cost President Kruger not only the sympathy of 
innumerable Englishmen who have never allowed themselves to 
be blufied by the Rhodesian Press, it has also effaced the friends 
of the Transvaal on the Continent, who, with all their dislike of 
Great Britain, fully realize that the Pretoria Government is hope- 
lessly inaccessible to reason. The natural result of the Kruger-cum- 
Leyds regimé of the last three years is that the Uitlander population, 
who are deprived both of the amenities of a benevolent despotism 
and the elementary rights of a free people, are again turning 
towards the Imperial Government. A petition has been forwarded 
to Queen Victoria, signed by 21,000 British subjects in the 
Transvaal, calling attention to their humiliating position. Pre- 
sident Kruger’s only defence is that his “ old burghers ” are opposed 
to the enfranchisement of foreigners. He will probably try and 
buy off the capitalists by industrial concessions. The situation is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, as may be gathered from Mr. Arnold 
White’s forcible paper. 


WEST AFRICA. 


West African circles have been somewhat stirred by the con- 
tinued non-appearance of the report of Sir David Chalmers, the 
Royal Commissioner who was selected and sent out by the Colonial 
Office to enquire into the recent rising in Sierra Leone. After 
holding an exhaustive and independent’ enquiry on the spot, the 
Commissioner returned home in the winter. He presumably 
drafted and presented his report, which must now have been in 
the hands of the Department for at least three months. It is not 
uncharitable to suggest that if the contents of this document had 
been pleasing to the permanent officials it would have been forth- 
with published. Nor is it unreasonable to suggest that the delay 
in producing it is due to a precisely opposite reason. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, has almost as much work to 
do as the Foreign Minister; he cannot in reason be expected to 
concern himself with the affairs of every Crown Colony, but we 
venture to hope he will look into this matter. It is not reassuring 
to read a categorical statement in one of the few accurate French 
papers (Le Siécle) that Sir David Chalmers’ report condemns the 
treatment of the natives by the Sierra Leone Administration. 
Surely the British public has some locus standi in the matter ! 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Perhaps the most suggestive episode of the past 
, A*FAMOoUS — month was the “indiscretion” of a gallant American 
NDISCRETION. ° 

naval officer, upon which he has been severely 

lectured by the newspapers of two hemispheres. Whether his 
offence was quite so serious as his censors affect to believe depends 
upon an exact appreciation of the facts, which we shortly recapitu- 
late in justice to the “offender.” Captain Joseph B. Coghlan, com- 
manding the United States cruiser Raleigh, reached New York on 
April 15th, after a four months’ voyage from Manila Bay, where he 
had assisted Admiral Dewey in making history. On April 21st 
the Union League Club of New York gave a grand banquet to the 
officers of the Raleigh, the dining-room being handsomely cleco- 
rated with American and British flags—the president of the club, 
Mr. Roct, an eminent lawyer and future ambassador, occupying 
the chair. The proceedings were naturally most enthusiastic, 
tremendous cheers being given for Admiral Dewey, Captain 
Coghlan, and louder than all for “the men behind the guns.” As the 
guest of the evening, Captain Coghlan responded in a colloquial 
speech, the substance of which found its way into the next day’s 
newspapers, though the proceedings were supposed to be private. 
Before the end of the evening the Captain also sang a topical song 
about the German Emperor, which is highly popular throughout 
the American Navy. For fear of lése-majesté we refrain from 
reproducing it. But the piece de resistance was the speech, in 
which Captain Coghlan spoke with that affectionate enthusiasm of 
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Admiral Dewey which the latter inspires not only in all the American 
officers who serve under him, but also in all the British officers who 
come across him: “ Every day we were with him (Admiral Dewey) 
we learned more and more to love him, and more and more how 
the country’s interests were safe in his hands, and how he could do 
nothing but that which would redound to the country’s credit. 
Through all those long, weary months of waiting, and the most 
outrageous nagging that anybody could suffer, wearing him to the 
very bone, he held himself up and he held us up with him.” 
Major Younghusband, who acted as Times correspondent in the 
Philippines, in his newly published volume, completely corroborates 
this account of the Admiral’s coolness and patience, and makes 
it abundantly manifest that had he not possessed these qualities in 
a remarkable degree the insolent and provocative behaviour of the 
Germans must have produced a conflict. So cautious and diplo- 
matic a man as Sir Edward Chichester, commanding H.MS. 
Immortalité, was moved to observe: “The Germans have not yet 
found their sea manners,” a bon mot which ran through the 
American fleet and helped to alleviate a strained situation. 


Captain Coghlan proceeded to relate an authentic 
HALE A DOLLAR story, of which this garbled version appeared in the 
newspapers :— 


‘** An officer of our friend Admiral von Diederichs (the German) came down one 
day to make acomplaint. It was my pleasure to step out on the quarter-deck 
just as he came aboard. I heard him tell the Admiral (Dewey) about his com- 
plaint, and I heard the Admiral reply: ‘ Tell your Admiral those ships of his must 
stop when I say so. I wish to make the blockade of this harbour complete.’ 

‘The German officer replied : ‘ But we fly the flag.’ 

‘*The reply of the Admiral was just like Dewey. He said: 

‘** Those flags can be bought at half a dollar a yard anywhere.’ 

‘*There was no fun in that expression of the Admiral. He told the oflicer 
that anyone could fly a German flag, and that a whole Spanish fleet might 
come upon him with German flags up. He said: 

***Tell your Admiral I am blockading here. Now note carefully what I say, 
and tell your Admiral that I say it. I have been making this blockade as 
easy for everybody as I could, but I am getting tired of the puerile work here. 
Tell your Admiral that the slightest infraction of any rule will mean but one 
thing. That will be war. If your people are ready for war with the United 
States they can have it any time.’ 

‘*T am free to admit that that almost took my breath away. It came so 
suddenly. We had expected it all along, but things you are expecting always 
come unexpectedly. The German said to me: 

**¢ T think your Admiral does not exactly understand.’ 

‘*** Not only does he understand,’ I told him, ‘ but he means what he says, and 
you had better look out.’” 


On the face of it this story seems to be offensive, and its publica- 
tion—further garbled by cablegram—caused surprise to British 
naval officers, as it put the American Admiral—who is the pink of 
courtesy—in the false position of disparaging the German flag. 
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The actual incident was sufficiently dramatic, and has, we believe, 
never been related. One night during the blockade of Manila, 
after the battle of May Ist last year, a mysterious launch was 
observed to be creeping inside the blockading line towards Admiral 
Dewey’s flag-ship, the Olympia. The search-light was promptly 
turned on, and the trespasser was seen to be flying the German 
flag. On feeling the search-light the launch should at once have 
pulled to, in accordance with the rules of night blockade. Strange 
craft are, naturally, not permitted to cruise around the blockading 
ships. The launch, however, held on her course without even 
slowing down. The Admiral ordered a shot to be fired across her 
bows by way of warning. She paid no attention, so a second shot 
was fired, still without result. Thoroughly aroused and anxious— 
with the fate of the Maine bofore him—Admiral Dewey did what 
any serious sailor would have done in his place: he ordered the 
gunner to sink the launch. Happily the shot just missed, but she 
immediately pulled up and an American officer was sent on board 
to take possession. The trespasser proved to be one of Admiral von 
Diederichs’ launches with a German lieutenant in command. He 
came fuming and swaggering on to the quarter deck of the Olyinpia, 
where he received an elementary lecture on the rules of blockade 
from Admiral Dewey. When the German complained “ You have 
fired on the German flag,” the Admiral shrewdly retorted, “That flag 
can be bought at half a dollar a yard,” meaning, of course, that, as 
the Manila shops were displaying German bunting at that price, it 
would be easy enough for the Spaniards to float it over a torpedo 
boat and scuttle the Olympia. The German officer then began to 
bluster about “war,” and received the quiet reply, “Tell your 
Admiral he can have it if he wants it.” There were no two 
opinions in the British squadron as to the conduct of Admiral 
Dewey, and when Admiral von Diederichs made formal complaint 
to the British Admiral, the latter politely advised that the Germans 
should imitate the British by minding the blockade. 


On the following night (April 22nd) Captain 
A “Reprimanp.” Coghlan and his officers were entertained by the 

Army and Navy Club of New York, and the 
former took occasion to reiterate his statements :—“ What I said 
last night was true, and what I said I will say again. ! said it 
because I felt it. I am certain we all felt that we were being 
nagged at Manila. We were nearly nagged to death.” 


“ There is such a thing as being nagged too far—and, damn ’em, we were ready 
forthem. I have read a great deal in the newspapers of what occurred at various 
places in the Philippines, and I thought that the newspapers had not placed that 
grand old man, Admiral Dewey, in the proper light, and that is the reason I 
thought I was justified in placing him in the proper light.” 
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The German Ambassador in Washington—Dr. von Holleben—who 
does not find it difficult to do foolish things, went and laid a formal 
complaint before Colonel Hay, the American Secretary of State, 
and suggested satisfaction for these “insults.” Captain Coghlan 
ought to be court-martialled and dismissed the service, &c. The 
newspapers, generally, fell upon that gallant officer, with the excep- 
tion of the New York Sun, which discussed the matter with its 
usual robust common-sense :—“ Granting that the captain of the 
Raleigh has been guilty of indiscretion, in the sense in whieh 
frozen-faced diplomacy understands that word, it is not the sort of 
indiscretion which ought to make men ashamed of themselves, or 
makes men’s friends ashamed of them. If his narrative causes 
inconvenience to those who are engaged in lowering the drop- 
curtain of oblivion upon a very unpleasant scene for large 
political and international reasons, that is the measure of 
Captain Coghlan’s offence.” The Berlin Press, which is usually 
out of sorts nowadays, spluttered with impotent fury. One 
omniscient organ informs its readers that, “He (Captain 
Coghlan) comes of Irish-American lineage, which notoriously pro- 
duces the roughs both high and low of the American classes,” 
and another amiably declared that “the Americans recommence to 
seek a quarrel with Germany instead of first conquering the 
Filipinos, who promise to give thein enough trouble for some time,” 


while the official North German Gazette pleasantly suggested that 
the speaker was “drunk.” The German-Americans of Chicago, 
taking their cue from the Fatherland, indulged in unmeasured 
abuse of the Raleigh’s captain, an absurd person, Dr. Emil 
Pretorius, described as the “ Nestor of the German-American Press,” 
delivering himself in the following fashion :— 


‘* Captain Coghlan is a reckless, ignorant, and vicious ass. His act is an insult to 
a nation and to 2,500,000 German voters who have been treated in the most shame- 
ful manner by the McKinley administration. His severe criticism on Admiral 
Diederichs was such as one would expect to hear frum a schoolboy, but not from 
aman, and one who is acclaimed as a hero. Throughout the trouble in Manila 
Bay, the Germans were friendly to the American fleet, and I know it. It was the 
Americans who were the aggressors, and they piled it on so heavily that it was all 
the Germans could do to withstand it.” 


It was obviously impossible for the Republican Administration to 
lay hands on one of the heroes of the Spanish war, even to gratify 
the German Emperor, and Colonel Hay returned a firm refusal 
to the German Ambassador's request for reparation. Beyond call- 
ing the Navy Department’s atttention to the matter, the Secretary 
of State would do nothing. The captain subsequently wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy claiming that he had 
intended no offence, and that his remarks were informally made in 
a company of friends without any idea of publicity, and should be 
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regarded as privileged. Finally, it was officially announced on 
behalf of the Navy Department “that the letter of reprimand to 
Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, on account of his anti-German 
utterances will not be made public by the department. It is held 
by the officials that the communication to Captain Coghlan was a 
personal matter, and one which the department has no right to 
make public. If Captain Coghlan himself cares to give it out, that 
is another matter, and he is at perfect liberty to do so.” The 
Captain has never concerned himself to publish this “ reprimand,” 
but the nature of his disgrace may be gathered from the fact that 
the following day President McKinley and the Secretary of the 
Navy paid an official visit to the Raleigh to congratulate her 
officers and crew on their splendid services and safe return. 


We have not, however, completed the catalogue of 

A CROWNING the captain of the Raleigh’s crimes. He supple- 
mented his “rash and untimely utterances” with 

“an audacious article” in a leading New York paper, The Inde- 
pendent. In this he reviewed the respective attitudes of the 
Great Powers during the late war, from the point of view of an 
experienced American naval officer, who, having no Irish or Ger- 
man vote to consider, can afford to tell the truth. His recital has 


infuriated the enemies of England, as may be inferred from the 
following passages :— 


‘*So far as actions can be taken as a criterion of thoughts and feelings, the 
English, during the war with Spain, were with us heart and soul. 

‘*When we got word to leave Hong-Kong and attack the enemy, the news 
spread about through the various clubs and excited divers sentiments. It was 
supposed that the defences off Manila were very formidable ; that the channel 
was heavily mined, the forts manned by an active and intelligent garrison fur- 
nished with all the implements for detecting the presence of an enemy and 
making him regret his intrusion. 

‘*The Spanish fleet, on paper, appeared to be as strong as our own, and alto- 
gether the attack on Manila looked like an exceedingly hard proposition. So 
much was this the case that Prince Henry of Prussia felt sorry for us. He did 
not exactly say so, but you could see it in his manner and his look when he 
heard that we had to go. 

‘*When I walked down the wharf in Hong-Kong to step aboard the Raleigh 
and go to sea I was in civilian dress, but some English officers whom I did not 
know recognized me and saluted. They came about me and said, ‘ By Jove! 
you fellows are to have the first chance after all!’ They were envious, having 
been waiting month after month, expecting every moment to get an order to 
fight Russia. They were very friendly, and thought that we were going on 
particularly hazardous service. They were full of confidence, however, in our 
ability to take care of ourselves, and said, laughingly, ‘If you don’t clean them 
up, don’t come back here.’ ” 

Then again :— 

** After the Battle of Manila, and all throughout the operations there, the 
action of the English fleet showed that they were heartily with us. And the 
English residents of Manila we found were more enthusiastically our friends than 
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even their compatriots in Hong-Kong. This attitude seemed all the more pro- 
nounced by contrast with the attitude of some of the other nations. I do not 
know whether Admiral Chichester told Admiral Diederichs that no one but Dewey 
knew what the British fleet would do in case Manila was bombarded. That was 
the rumour, at any rate. But the Germans certainly did give us some anxiety, 
while the attitude of the English certainly saved us from much trouble. I do not, 
however, believe that the Germans meant fight. The French ships were polite 
enough, but the French papers in Asia simply frothed at the mouth when they 
spoke of us. They did nothing but blackguard us after the Battle of Manila, 
calling us bullies, cut-throats, robbers. Previous to the Battle of Manila we had 
been cowards and men without discipline, who would be very easily put to rout by 
the Spaniards. The Japanese seemed to be very friendly.” 


Captain Coghlan gives an account of his triumphal trip home from 
the time he left Manila on December 15th. At Singapore, Ceylon, 
Aden, Port Said, and Alexandria, the British communities, both 
official and unofficial, combined to do the Raleigh honour. 


‘In Malta we received a perfect ovation. The English Mediterranean fleet 
was lying there. They gave us so many entertainments that we hardly had time 
tothink. There were dinners and entertainments by the Governor, by Admiral 
Hopkins, by Rear-Admiral Noel, by the Captains of the various ships ; lunches, 
dinners, dances, all sorts of entertainments. The Royal Artillery gave us a 
sumptuous dinner. We could not stop at Gibraltar, and were obliged to decline 
all invitations. At Bermuda it was the same story ; the English were more than 
kind. Vice-Admiral Fisher placed everything in the islands at our disposal. 
He said if we would like to dock our vessel, the dock was ours. He said that he 
was about to dock one of the English vessels, but if we only said the word he 
would order her held back and give us preference.” 

Finally we learn :— 


**The comments of the English naval officers on Admiral Dewey’s victory were 
very generous and gratifying. They were as much astonished at the ease with 
which we achieved such great results as we ourselves were ; but they admitted 
that it did not in the smallest degree detract from the brilliancy of Dewey’s 
achievement that we found the Spaniards unexpectedly unready for our assault. 
The Englishmen had nothing but admiration for the showing which the Americans 
made at the Battle of Manila.” 


Captain Coghlan concludes his instructive article 

— aw —which, owing to the inefficiency of “our own 
'" correspondent” in the United States, has had 

no circulation in Great Britain—with some general observations 
a good deal more interesting than the flatulent twaddle of a 
Depew or Carnegie which is supposed to be worth cabling at a 
shilling a word. We reproduce this passage, knowing that it will 
afford sincere pleasure to the readers of THE NaTionaL REVIEW: 
«The feeling of the English toward us is undoubtedly deep and 
sincere. I believe that the Americans understand and appreciate 
it, and that we are certainly moving toward an alliance, perhaps 
not a paper alliance, but certainly a closer union and understand- 
ing between the two English-speaking people. This war has 
opened our eyes. We have been living with a Chinese wall around 
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us, and there were many things which we did not see. This war 
showed us that all the great European nations were unfriendly, 
with the single exception of England, and it also, I believe, opened 
England’s eyes to our prowess and our possible mission and 
development.” Captain Coghlan has returned from the Philip- 
pines—like all his countrymen who know the Far East—with a 
proper appreciation of the importance of the Chinese question to 
the Anglo-Saxon world. We hope he will cross the Atlantic and 
stir up the British sluggard : “ The East is big with the coming of 
great events. I believe that China will soon be going to pieces, 
and that it is our duty to ourselves to be on the spot and protect 
our own interests. We must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
England. We understand each other, we speak a common 
language, we have common interests, and we know that nowhere 
else in all the world can we find such a staunch ally. Our posses- 
sion of the Philippines and our interests in China make us one of 
the great figures of the situation, and I believe that we must 
prepare to meet our responsibilities. Combined with Great Britain, 


and probably with Japan, we can tranquilly await the bursting of 
the tempest.” 


The delegates to the Peace Conference commenced 

ao oe arrive at The Hague in the early days of May, 
Conrerence. While the formal opening was fixed for the 18th of 
that month. Certain preliminaries to this ceremony 

attracted attention. It was obvious that the graceful -and clever 
compliment paid by the Emperor of Russia to the young Queen of 
Holland in suggesting her capital as the rendezvous transferred 
certain unpleasant responsibilities from his Majesty’s Government 
to that of her Majesty, which the latter could have conveniently 
dispensed with. The honour of issuing the invitations was seen 
to have its drawbacks. In the first place, the Dutch people became 
highly indignant on learning that neither of the Dutch Republics 
in South Africa—the Transvaal or the Orange Free State—had 
been included among the invités. This discovery led to furious 
attacks on the Foreign Minister (M. de Beaufort) in the Dutch 
Chamber, and it was only with the utmost difficulty that a Minis- 
terial crisis was postponed until after the Conference, when it 
is understood that the luckless Minister will be made a scape- 
goat. Then again, her Majesty’s Government found them- 
selves in serious hot water with the Pope, whose claims to a 
place at the Conference had been strenuously supported, for political 
reasons, by Russia and France, and as stoutly contested by Italy, 
who knew that the Pope desired to raise his territorial pretensions. 
In sheer self-defence the Italian Monarchy was constrained to 
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declare that, if the Vatican sat at the Conference, the Quirinal 
would not attend. This would have made a breach in the representa- 
tion of the Triple Alliance, and Italy’s example would have been 
followed by at least one other Power. There was, therefore, no 
choice but to decline the Pope’s demand for an invitation, with the 
result that the Papal Inter-nuncio left The Hague in a huff on the 
eve of the Conference, and the Vatican’s relations with Holland are 
temporarily suspended. Incidentally it has transpired that the 
prolonged diplomatic struggle, which has ended so triumphantly 
for King Humbert and his Ministers, has caused some coolness 
between the Italian and Austrian Governments, as the latter 
espoused the Vatican’s cause. [Italy naturally resented this 
encouragement to her most formidable enemy by a reputed friend. 
Another difficulty in which the Dutch found themselves entangled, 
as the Russian buffer, arose from the peculiar relations existing 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. The former resented the presence 
of the latter, but the latter carried the day, and so emphasized 
the local patriotic objections to the exclusion of the South 
African Republics. Spain apparently did not desire to attend the 
Conference. As the United States is very strongly represented, 
comment is also made on the abstention of the South American 


States. Is this a tacit recognition on their part of the Monroe 
doctrine ? 


On May 18th occurred the formal opening of the 
e ‘CovenRexce Conference at the House in the Wood, under the 

temporary presidency of M. de Beaufort, who 
made a French speech, consisting of a conventional eulogy of the 
Tsar, to whom a telegram of congratulation was sent in the name 
of the assembled delegates. M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador 
in London and the appointed President of the Conference, was 
then moved into the chair. Being a remarkably clever and culti- 
vated man, he succeeded in paying an admirable tribute to Queen 
Wilhelmina, her people, and her country :— 


“It is of good omen for the success of our labours that we should be called 
together under the auspices of a young Sovereign whose charm is experienced far 
around her, and whose heart, which is open to all that is'great and noble, has 
manifested so much sympathy for the cause that brings us here. In this calm 
centre of The Hague, in the midst of a nation which constitutes such a striking 
faetor in universal civilization, we have under our eyes a brilliant example of 
what can be done for the welfare of peoples by courage, patriotism, and sus- 
tained energy. It is on this historic soil of the Netherlands that the greatest 
problems of the political life of States have been discussed. It may be said 
that here is the cradle of the science of international law. For centuries the 
principal negotiations between the European Powers were carried on here. 
Lastly, it was here that the remarkable transaction was signed which imposed 
a trucein the sanguinary struggles between States. We, therefore, find ourselves 
in the midst of historical tradition.” 
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The Conference, which is attended by 108 delegates, representing 
25 countries, was then broken up into three commissions, to 
deal with, or rather, to discuss the following subjects :—I. Dis- 
armament. II. The Laws of War. III. Mediation and Arbitration. 
As it is suggested by our Nonconformist cranks and gushers 
that only a wicked Tory could express scepticism with regard to 
the Peace Conference, it is somewhat striking that the only note 
of discord heard on the opening day came from the great German 
Socialist paper, the Vorwérts. In a violent article this journal 
declared that the Conference had been convened from none but 
the most sinister motives by the autocratic head of a Govern- 
ment whose only policy consists in “the barbarous suppression 
of every popular movement. It aimed at creating a new 
Holy Alliance directed against the development of civilization. 
Rulers are growing afraid of their armies now that they 
had become co-extensive with citizenship, and were losing 
a distinctively caste feeling.” Could they be limited they could 
be kept more in hand, and could be more effectively used to 
suppress Socialism. The Governments of the Conference have, 
according to the Volwdrts, a second string to their bow :—* The 
league of nations may turn out to be a league of the Continental 
Powers against England, and disarmament may unveil itself as a 
limitation of the vast expenditure on cruisers in order to provide 
that mighty fleet which is to cope with the fleet of England.” It 
is not to be doubted that visions of a great Continental combination 
against this country are continually floating before the minds of 
European sovereigns and statesmen, but we may console ourselves 
with the reflection that greatly as we are hated in France, Russia, 
and Germany, these countries have little confidence in one another. 
It would be exceedingly difficult for them to put their horses 
together, and one of the proposed allies is aware that the down- 
fall of England would be followed by another annihilation. 


Apart from the rumours circulated by mere sen- 
. THE sation-mongers, of which we may anticipate a 
Usso-GERMAN : ‘ a, 
FuRTATIon. luxuriant crop during the summer, it is in- 
evitable that so remarkable a Congress as that in 
session at the Hague should give rise to interesting and even 
significant incidents. There will be abundant entertainment and 
instruction to students of foreign attairs, and probably some per- 
turbation for statesmen. But may we not dismiss the fears of the 
eminent cynic who exclaimed, on arriving at the scene of action, 
“ Eh bien, nous voila arrivés 4 la veille de la bataille?” So far, the 
only notable episode has been the pronounced flirtation between 


Russia and Germany, which caused some moral discomfort to the 
VOL, XXXIII. 37 
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French ally. This intrigue, for what it may be worth, was started 
by Germany, who intermittently pursues the Bismarckian policy of 
soliciting Russia. At a lunch held at Wiesbaden on May 18th in 
honour of the Czar’s birthday the German Emperor proposed his 
brother-monarch’s health in enthusiastic terms, and then electri- 
fied the company by turning towards and thus apostrophizing the 
Russian Ambassador :—“ Honoured Count, it is my sincere wish 
that those two tried and experienced statesmen, Baron de Staal 
and Count Minster, acting on the basis of the old tradition, unit- 
ing my House with that of his Majesty and the German with the 
Russian people, and acting on the identical instructions given 
them by the Czar and myself, may so conduct the Conference 
that the result will satisfy the Czar. His Majesty, hurrah!” 
The Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg, the organ of the Russian 
Reactionary Party, immediately responded to this overture by 
ostentatiously reminding its readers of an obscure fact which they 
had probably forgotten :—* The North-German Gazette was the first 
organ of Western Europe to give a most cordial welcome to the 
Peace Conference, opened on the high-minded initiative of the 
Emperor Nicholas. ‘The tone of this welcome tends to show that 
it is the definite intention of the German Government to promote 
the great and sacred work initiated by the Emperor of Russia. 
If Germany, on her part, following the example of Russia, decides 
to lessen the horrors of war by means of previous arrangements 
and compromises, the task will be brought a step nearer its solu- 
tion.” The German semi-official and inspired Press, which had 
been pouring daily douches of cold water upon the Peace 
Conference, at once changed its tactics like a well-disciplined 
regiment, the Berliner Post, which frequently acts as _ fugle- 
man to such volte fuces, going so far as to affirm that the 
whole conception of the Conference was of German origin. 
This attempt on the part of Germany and Russia to “run” 
the Conference, as being the only genuine friends of peace, caused 
no little merriment at the Hague. For diplomatists generally do 
not regard Russia’s lawless determination to screw another army 
corps out of Finland, or Germany’s offensive selection of an avowed 
advocate of war as one of her peace delegates, as actions calculated 
to promote the success of the Conference. 


The man in the street is not, however, concerned 

_ Pou ey ~6with the ambitions, intrigues, mancuvres, or 
plots that may be generated from the Hague. 

Nor does he care a brass farthing as to what specious expedients 
may be devised to conceal the fact that the Conference has failed 
in its primary purpose, whether under the name of Arbitration or 
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Mediation. Arbitration is not a substitute for war ; it is a cumbrous 
alternative to diplomacy. Mediation is as old as diplomacy, and 
one of its recognized resources. Again, one asks, is it possible that 
men of the calibre of Sir Julian Pauncefote and Captain Mahan 
have been brought across the Atlantic on Red Cross work, Count 
Miinster from Paris, M. de Staal from London, for the same 
purpose? This would be, indeed, to break a butterfly upon a 
wheel. The Czar’s Rescript of last August, which is ex hypothesi 
the basis of the Peace Conference, raised very different hopes and 
laid down an entirely different programme. His Imperial Majesty 
declared that the moment is “ very favourable” for an international 
discussion with a view to “fixing a limit to the progressive de- 
velopment of present armaments . . . for the more the 
armaments of each Power increase the less they answer to the 
purposes and intentions of the Government. Evonomic disturb- 
ances are caused in great measure by this system of extra- 
ordinary armaments, and the danger lying in this accumula- 
tion of war material renders the armed peace of to-day 
a crushing burden more and more difficult for the nations 
to bear. Evidently, therefore, if this situation be prolonged, 
it will certainly lead to that very disaster which it is desired to 
avoid, and the horrors of which strike the human mind with terror 
in anticipation.” ‘The Czar, therefore, appealed to the conscience of 
the civilized world :—“It is the supreme duty, therefore, at the 
present moment, of all States to put some limit to these increasing 
armaments, and to find means of averting the calamities which 
threaten the whole world. Impressed by this feeling, His Majesty 
the Emperor has been pleased to command me (Count Muravieff) 
to propose to all Governments accredited to the Imperial Court 
the meeting of a Conference to discuss this grave problem.” In 
common with others, we thus interpreted this document at the 
time it was issued :—“ We think if the reader will scrutinize its 
terins, he will probably come to the conclusion that the circular, 
rescript, manifesto, or encyclical—ecall it what you will—is pre- 
cisely what it professes to be, viz, an acknowledgment that the 
strain of maintaining those huge and ever-growing armies that 
have converted Continental nations into military cantonments is 
intolerable, and that it is worth while endeavouring to mitigate it, 
the assumption being that by international agreement it may be 
possible to check any further aggravation of this curse.” 


The policy of the Rescript crystallized into a 

Dis G THE 4 j j 
 RESCRIPT. Phrase of which we in England have heard a good 
deal during the past winter, viz., the arrest of 
armaments. We need not pause to review the reception of the 
Czar’s invitation, which was enthusiastically asserted to herald the 
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Millennium; nor need we examine the actions of the Russian 
Government since its issue. The proposed Conference is now in 
session. How will it deal with the object for which it was summoned ? 
What programmes for arresting armaments will be laid before it— 
beyond Mr. Goschen’s offer? How will it mitigate the evils and 
avert the perils of Militarism which have so profoundly moved 
the Russian Emperor? Amazing as it may seem, it is evident 
from the programme unfolded by M. de Staal at the second sitting 
of the Conference that the delegates are not seriously asked to 
consider the Czar’s proposal, The text of this important utterance 
was withheld from publication for several days for obvious reasons. 
It must afford the keenest disappointment to all who had _per- 
suaded themselves of the reality of the Rescript, which is relegated 
toa dim and distant future. For after hearing from President 
Staal that “ the principal object of our deliberations is to seek more 
efficacious means for assuring to all peoples the benetits of a real 
and lasting peace in the terms of the circular of August 12th (0.S.),” 
the Conference received this modest mandate :—“We_ shall 
seek more particularly to generalize, to codify, the practice of 
arbitration and mediation, or the employment of good offices. 
These ideas form, so to speak, the very essence of our 
task—the most general aim suggested for our efforts to pre- 
vent conflict by pacific means. There is no question of entering 
the domain of Utopia. In the work we are about to undertake we 
shall have to reckon with the possible and not pursue abstractions, 
this, however, without sacrificing anything of our ulterior hopes.’ 
Thus the doyen of Russian diplomatists postpones his Sovereign’s 
Rescript as “ Utopian” and “ulterior.” After recognizing that 
arbitration and mediation cannot remove “all chance of armed 
conflict between nations . . . to mitigate the horrors of such 
conflicts would still be to work for the sake of humanity,” so 
nursing—which is extremely important, but hardly worth such a 
conference—is to be second object of the delegates. M. de Staal 
concluded his address with another perfunctory reference to the 
Rescript which hardly carries the matter any further :—“ There is 
reason to ask whether, indeed, the peoples will not demand a 
limitation of progressive armaments. It devolves upon the Govern- 
ments in their wisdom to weigh in this connection the interests 
entrusted to them.” If the Russian Government means _ business 
why does it not lay a detinite programme of disarmament before 
the Conference instead of casting this duty upon “ the peoples” / 
The “ people” of Russia, eg., are thrown into prison whenever they 
express any independent political opinions. Furthermore, this 
Western jargon about the “ people” sounds peculiarly hollow in 
the face of General Bobrikofi’s proceedings in Finland. 
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How serviceable the Conference might have been 
A Lost OPPok- were it acting under braver auspices. Why, eg. 
should not the Powers have utilized such a golden 
opportunity to explore the questions that seriously endanger the: 
peace of the world, with a view of ascertaining whether their con- 
flicting interests are as irreconcileable as they are assumed to be. 
These thorny topics are fairly familiar to every newspaper reader, and 
could any of them be satisfacorily dealt with, peace would be substan- 
tially more secure. International conflagrations are liable to break 
out over China, Constantinople, Persia, Morocco, Afghanistan, the 
Balkans, Alsace-Lorraine, the Temporal Power, the States of South 
America, and the future of the Austrian dominions. Such being the 
real problems dividing nations, we may ask what in the name of 
common-sense is the use of wasting the time, the talents, and the 
experience of the world’s diplomatists in creating courts of arbitra- 
tion, to which none of them will ever be referred, or in organizing 
“ good offices,” of which there have always been an abundance. The 
Spanish-American war offered a final object-lesson in the futility of 
these amiable shams. The entire Continent overwhelmed the 
‘Queen Regent with offers of “good offices,” but the Spanish 
nation could never have been persuaded to surrender its principal 
colony without a show of resistance. The same episode dealt a 
damaging, indeed a fatal, blow at the cause of arbitration. So 
anxious was the Grand Old Opportunist of the Vatican to obtain 
the kudos of arbitrating between the United States and Spain that 
he caused an intimation to be conveyed to the Washington 
Government, through his recognized representative in the States, 
that if the Cuban question were referred to him (the Pope), the 
United States might rely upon a favourable award. That is why 
the rumours of Papal “ mediation” were so persistent last spring 
as to have temporarily misled many well-informed Englishmen. 
The Vatican was confident of getting the arbitration, being 
oblivious of the fact that any American Administration submitting 
a national issue to Rome would commit political suicide, and put 
its Party out of power for a generation. President McKinley 
would be the very last man to walk into such a trap, however 
cunningly baited. The offer was never entertained for a moment, 
and its only value is to illustrate the absurdity of looking to 
arbitration as a serious factor in preserving peace. What com- 
munity will ever consent to submit its destinies to the decision of 
a foreign umpire who has his passions, prejudices, and interests 
like another. The Peace Conference will be absolutely abortive 
unless it deals with live questions. Unhappily, these are under- 
stood to be rigorously tabooed. 
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We need not devote any space here to the greatest 

ina” sia infamy of the century, though little else will be 

, discussed at the time this number appears. The 

reader is referred to the Supplement (“The Conspiracy against 
Captain Dreyfus ”) for an exhaustive analysis of the published evi- 
dence, from the pen of Sir Godfrey Lushington, which will render 
the debates before the Cowr de Cassation intelligible. There has 
been a remarkable improvement of late in the prospects of the 
heroic victim of the conspiracy, and the very same French Govern- 
ment which was put into office to thwart Revision and had faithfully 
executed its mandate, has suddenly found itself compelled to exe- 
cute a right-about-face, although no new facts previously unknown 
to Ministers have come to light. But they have shed M. de Freycinct, 
and are now working for Revision. This manceuvre is what the 
cynical Premier, M. Dupuy, calls “ shifting my musket from one 
shoulder to the other.” What is equally important is that a suffi- 
cient number of the judges of the Cour de Cassation have like- 
wise shifted their muskets so that an Anti-Revisionist majority 
of nine has been converted into an unknown majority in 
favour of Revision. We need not stop to speculate upon 
the causes of this remarkable development, which ensures a 
new trial for Captain Dreyfus unless some further plot inter- 
venes. Let us endeavour to assume that. the eyes of France 
have at last been opened by the fearful exposures of the last 
two months, which show that the War Office never had a case 
against the accused, and never believed in his guilt. This is 
proved to demonstration by the very black fact that has lately 
come to light on the authority of one of the officers who sat on the 
original Court-Martial which condemned Dreyfus. The Cour de 
Cassation characteristically refused to receive his account of the 
secret sitting when documents were shown behind the back of the 
prisoner and his Counsel, so this officer has felt constrained to pub- 
lish it through another channel. It shows how he and his brother- 
judges were duped. In order to obtain the conviction of the 
accused Dreyfus the French War Ministry submitted to the 
Court a false copy of a telegram from the Italian military attaché 
in Paris to the Italian War Office in Rome inculpating Dreyfus, 
whereas the true copy of this telegram and the one the 
War Office knew to be true completely exculpated Dreyfus. 
It has long been known that forgery was employed to maintain 
the original condemnation; it is now known that forgery was 
employed to obtain that condemnation. This puts a very much 
worse aspect on the Dreyfus case than it has yet borne. If France 
is a morally sound country there should be an immense revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the prisoner. An observant Englishman whe 
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knows. France intimately, writes : “ A. is the only French Dreyfusard 
I have ever met, and I gather that all my other friends in France 
have not in the least changed their opinions ; indeed, I believe that 
the vast majority of the people are still strong Anti-Revisionists, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence lately published. 
Certain it is that Picquart is still in prison.” 


Lord Salisbury has followed up the Anglo-German 

Annee agreement and the Anglo-French agreement by 

~"""* eoneluding an Anglo-Russian agreement, consist- 

ing of a mutual undertaking by Great Britain and Russia not to 

seek railway concessions in each other’s sphere of interest in China. 

The following are the operative clauses of this most important 
memorandum :— 

“1. Great Britain engages not to seek for her own account, or on 
behalf of British subjects or of others, any railway concessions to 
the north of the Great Wall of China, and not to obstruct, directly 
or indirectly, applications for railway concessions in that region 
supported by the Russian Government. 

“2. Russia, on her part, engages not to seek for her own account, 
or on behalf of Russian subjects or of others, any railway conces- 
sions in the basin of the Yang-tsze, and not to obstruct, directly or 
indirectly, applications for railway concessions in that region sup- 

ported by the British Government.” 
_ In asupplementary note the rights of the Shanghaikuan-New- 
chwang Railway, already contracted for by the Chinese Government 
with the Shanghai-Hong Kong Bank, are duly recognized, as also 
the construction of a branch railway by China. There follows 
this clause :—‘ The present special agreement is naturally not to 
interfere in any way with the right of the Russian Government to 
support, if it thinks fit, applications of Russian subjects or 
establishments for concessions for railways, which, starting from 
the main Manchurian line in a south-westerly direction, would 
traverse the region in which the Chinese line terminating at 
Sinminting and New-chwang is to be constructed.” The ink was 
hardly dry on this agreement before the anti-English wing of the 
Russian Government, in order to nullify its effect, directed the 
Russian Ambassador in Peking to demand a concession for a 
railway connecting Port Arthur with Peking. Shortly afterwards 
the very remarkable Times correspondent in Peking was also able 
to announce that the route was to be surveyed although China 
refused to grant the concession. There are “cross currents” in 
Russian politics as in those of more democratic communities, and 
the future relations of the two Powers in China will largely 
depend upon the final attitude of the Russian Government towards 
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this untimely project, which is apparently aimed at a recognized 
British project—the New-chwang Railway. 


iia Lord Rosebery said in his speech at the City 
Sm W. Harcourr, Liberal Club on May 5th, that the “swell of 

Liberalism was never so strong as it is now.” It 
is difficult to know what it is swollen with. The leaders of the 
so-called Liberal Party cannot agree as to what its principles 
should be, Lord Rosebery himself confessing on this occasion that 
he wished to go back to the Old Liberalism which existed before 
the split of 1886. This means the abjuration of Home Rule. Lord 
Salisbury neatly replied to this utterance in a subsequent speech :— 
“The past is never reproduced. . . . You may come back to 
analogous results, you may obtain some of the conditions, or even 
all of them, which you enjoyed before, but when the method, the 
system, the circumstances, by which these results were obtained 
are once shattered, they can never be reproduced.” Or, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith put it in a letter to The Times,“ The Party was 
shattered by Mr. Gladstone. How can the fragments be pieced 
together?” The late leader of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons lost no time in replying to the late leader of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Lords. Sir William Harcourt asked: 
“What did his lordship mean by going back to 1886? Was, 
Welsh Disestablishment, Land Tenure Reform, Temperance Re- 
form, and the Veto of the House of Lords Question—were all 
these reforms to be abjured?” With such discord between the 
leaders, what hope is there for the Liberal Party. What prin- 
ciples are there to make the “swell of Liberalism.” 


Take even Sir William MHarcourt’s measures, 

= vere, What a come down! Twenty-five years ago the 
Principtes. Liberation Society was in full swing—upon the 
apparent crest of a wave—and one of the tests 

ot Liberalism was to be in favour of the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England and Wales. Now the demand is whittled 
down to the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. “ Land 
Tenure Reform!” It is amusing to hear Sir W. Harcourt naming 
this as one of his measures which is to resuscitate the Liberal 
Party. Twenty-five years ago there was a Land Tenure Reform 
Association, of which John Stuart Mill was Chairman, and all the 
advanced spirits of the Liberal Party were in it. Not Sir William 
Harcourt however ; he has always waited a long time to watch which 
way up the coin is likely to fall. There is now not the ghost of a 
movement in favour of Land Tenure Reform. Rural land—thanks 
to Sir William Harcourt’s Death Duties Act—is no longer sought 
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for; it has become a source of poverty, not of wealth. Men of 
moderate means are taxed out of it, and it threatens to become the 
monopoly of millionaires. “Temperance Reform!” This means, 
according to the Lawson—Harcourt alliance, some form of Permis- 
sive Bill, wittily described by Lord Neaves as a “simple little 
Bill that seeks to pass incog. ”— 


** To permit me—to prevent you 
From having a glass of grog.” 


‘Finally, the “ Veto of the House of Lords!” This is a still greater 
comedown. The Radicals of twenty-five years ago were all in favour 
of the abolition of the House of Lords—they would consider no 
proposal whatsoever to reform the House of Lords—nothing 
would satisfy them less than its abolition. Verily a new leader 
of the Liberal Party is required, and a leader who has some 
principles of his own to impart, for it is dying of inanition. Its 
sustenance disappeared with the secession of the old Radicals 
headed by Mr. Chamberlain. Since then it has been nothing 
more than an organization. There is external life, but none 
within. The vitality is on the surface. Still organizations last 
a long time, especially when the bulk of people are non-political. 
There are too many ambitious people anxious to run it, and 
‘Government and titles will continue to be scrambled for. To so 
low an ebb has the great Liberal Party descended ! 


It is rather remarkable that Radicalism has also 
Tue Decne oF declined abroad. In France it seems to have dis- 
— appeared. The French Radical’s whole creed was 
summed up in Republicanism and Anti-Clericalism. 

Were Louis Blanc to appear now he would hardly recognize his 
beloved country. Republicanism no longer excites an ardour. 
A French Monarchy may be bad, but Republicanism seems to place 
the poorest kind of politician in power. The level of the Chamber of 
Deputies has been sinking lower and lower during the last twenty 
years, until it has become, like the Spanish Cortes, a mere registering 
machine of the decrees of the Government. The docility with 
which it agreed to placard Cavaignac’s disgraceful speech on the 
Dreyfus affair proves its abjectness. Even professing Radicals are 
cowed by the amount of Clericalism they discover in their con- 
stituencies, and find it prudent to be compliant if they desire to 
continue to draw their Deputies’ pay. Other reasons have con- 
spired to weaken the Radical in France: it is perceived that he has 
no popular power behind him. Time was when he was supposed to 
embody the fierce desire of the populace; but the Socialist and 
‘the Anarchist have arisen and made the Radical “bourgeois” 
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look pitiful. He can no longer command mobs. The Socialist 
promises more. The Anarchist offers revenge. Political reform is 
no longer believed in. Where again is the German Radical, or the 
Austrian, or the Italian, or the Belgian ? 


We are reminded by the proceedings of the 
a Women’s Liberal Federation that there are still 
some belated women who pursue their will-o’-the- 
wisp. The question of Woman Suffrage has almost been iurgotten 
by serious politicians. It is indeed curious that at a time when 
the most observant people are commencing to question the value 
of an extended Male Suffrage, from observing how it has lowered 
politics in France, and in the United States has become the prey 
of the Boss, and that a sense of responsibility is by no means de- 
veloped by the possession of the suffrage, it is curious that at such a 
time what are called “advanced women” should be lagging in the 
rear elaiming to raise the fallen banner for themselves! We all 
know the superficial woman’s argument about herself and 
her coachman. Her coachman is her inferior and he has 
a vote, why not she? The reply is that he is of the male 
sex, and male strength is necessary to establish and support 
Government. Her coachman is enrolled for the army and she 
is not, and precisely for the same reason. It is replied that 
queens govern. True; but they only govern in virtue of the mele 
strength that sustains them in their position. We have no desire 
whatsoever to see women in Parliament, but their presence there, 
so long as they were elected by men, would be far less objectionable 
—one may say far less dangerous—than if the votes of women 
contributed to any appreciable degree to elect the House of 
Commons and to select Governments. 


The House of Commons has been in a semi- 

Tue CHURCH comatose condition during the last few weeks, 
and its proceedings have been interesting neither 

to hear, to read, or to record, with the exception of the Debate of 
May 10th. Mr. C. McArthur, representing the fiery and impulsive 
Protestantism of Liverpool, on that day moved the Second Read- 
ing of a drastic Church Discipline Bill with a view to the im- 
mediate suppression of Ritualistic practices. Such a measure at 
the present moment would, in effect, be a vote of censure on the 
Bishops, and a vote of no confidence in the Archbishops’ audiences. 
It could not fail to make confusion worse confounded. The mover 
supported his impolitic proposal in a vigorous speech, which excited 
the general approval of the House, which is Protestant to the core, 
as are the constituencies. In particular, his uncompromising pro- 
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test against any attempt to poison the Church of England by re- 
storing the Roman Confessional—which is now recognized as the 
primary object of that amiable anarchist, Lord Halifax—met with 
enthusiastic applause. The Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster) 
followed with this amendment on behalf of the Government, which 
indicates that Ministers have advanced from the position they 
adopted last June, when Mr. Balfour seemed disposed to under-rate 
the gravity of the Ritualist agitation:—“That this House, while 
not prepared to accept a measure which creates fresh offences and 
ignores the authority of the Bishops in maintaining the discipline of 
the Church, is of opinion that if the efforts now being made by the 
Archbishops and Bishops to secare the due obedience of the clergy 
are not speedily effectual, further legislation will be required te 
maintain the existence of the existing laws of Church and Realm.” 
In the course of his searching analysis of the Church Discipline 
Bill, the Attorney-General pointed out that it would create new 
offences, establish an absolutely lay tribunal, permit prosecution by 
any two malcontents in the Diocese, and would impose excessive 
punishments. Moreover, it would open the door to proceedings 
against the Low Church Party as well as against the Ritualists, 
and might become an engine of great oppression. It would set 
up a court which members of the Church of England could not be 
expected to accept, and it would revive the common informer. 
Sir Richard Webster went on to disclaim all sympathy with 
that section of the clergy which declined to obey the Bishops, 
but he denied that there was any serious clerical party seeking 
to undo the Reformation. He explicitly associated himself 
with what Mr. McArthur had said as regards Confession :— 
“If there is one thing that I, standing here as a lay member of 
the Church of England, detest, it is the Confessional as practised 
in the Roman Catholic Church.” On the other hand, he chal- 
lenged the Opposition to name a single Bishop shirking his duty 
by endeavouring to shield clerical offenders. In the face of Epis- 
copal and arch-Episcopal aztion it would be highly unwise to 
intervene with fresh legislation which had not been shown to be 
necessary. The Church could be trusted to put her house in 


order. Parliament remained in reserve, as declared by the 
amendinent. 


By common consent the speech of the evening, and 
Cucn.. one of the most brilliant ever delivered in the 
House of Commons by a young Member, was that 

of Lord Hugh Cecil. His rise has been the most striking 
phenomenon of the present Parliament, and were he not handi- 
capped by his name and connections we might shortly expect to see 
him in high office. Though regarded as “a very extreme Ritualist,” 
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he did not belong to “ any one of the societies of which they had 
heard so much during the debate,” and “the most advanced 
church he attended was St. Paul’s Cathedral”; nor was there any 
ground for the suggestion that he spoke for the Government or even 
for “some Members of the Government.” He disliked the Govern- 
ment mode of dealing with an objectionable Bill, which it would have 
been “ more courageous and more rational” to meet with a simple 
negative. He warned Ministers that, whenever proposed, the legisla- 
tion threatened by the amendment “ of the same kind as the present 
Bill, which aimed at removing the disciplinary authority from the 
Bishops to a lay tribunal, that legislation, from whatever quarter it 
emanated, would be strenuously and uncompromisingly resisted.” 
The entire speech was, in fact, an eloquent and even passionate 
defence of the spiritual autonomy of the Church against Parliamen- 
tary aggression. Trust the Church now and always was the burden 
of the speaker’s plea, enforced with great earnestness. The true 
statesmanship, the true policy, was to do what the mover of the Bill 
supposed to be impossible—to find the moderate men who did not 
belong to the extremists on either side and rely on them to guide the 
Church of England out of the dangers which beset her path. The 
House should reject the Bill, not for the sake of the ritualists and 
extreme people, but for the sake of the Church of England itself. 
Was it possible for anyone,even her most pronounced opponent, to 
contemplate without regret the prospect of the intrusion into her 
midst of all kinds of bitterness and uncharitableness? Was it 
possible for anyone to contemplate with equanimity the effect this 
was calculated to have on the religious life of the country ’ 
He reminded the House that they were the appointed guardians 
of the Church. Many honourable Members opposite thought they 
ought not to be so. But they were so. Theirs was a position 
of trust. If they failed in that position, they failed in one 
of the most sacred duties which could be laid upon them. They 
kept the gate of God’s vineyard. If they did their part the Church 
of England would go on with her evangelical work ; she would go 
on preaching the Gospel which it was her mission to preach; and 
they would have the satisfaction of knowing that they had stood 
between good and evil, that they had saved the work of a great 
religious body from the dangers that threatened it, and that they 
had done their duty by the Church of which they were the 
appointed guardians, and which was to some of them so inestimable 
a blessing. 


The remainder of the debate was consumed by the 

THE Ciose, speeches of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. 
At its close the Church Discipline Bill was rejected 

by a majority of two to one (310—156), and the Ministerial Amend- 
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ment giving time to the Bishops was agreed to without a division. 
Sir William Harcourt’s contributions to the Church controversy 
are, naturally, to be viewed with some suspicion. Reading his 
violent denunciation of the Bishops, one bears in mind that the 
more they discredit themselves the better he and his Liberationist 
friends will be pleased. He is not a friend of the Church of Eng- 
land, but an enemy seeking for weapons against an institution 
which has hitherto been too formidable for direct attack. As a 
good politician he secretly gloats over the growth of Ritualism 
which may strengthen the Disestablishment Party, not merely by 
distracting and dividing churchmen, but by diminishing the 
enthusiasm of the extremists for an Establishment, which is not 
comprehensive enough to comprise them. In replying to Sir 
William Harcourt’s diatribe, Mr. Balfour neatly discomfited that 
gladiator by the reminder that only last December he had declared 
that he still looked to the Bench, and that ‘‘since last December 
the Bishops have, without prosecutions, done an enormous amount 
by exhortation and advice to check the extreme practices to which 
objection is so justly taken.” In an admirable peroration, Mr. 
Balfour expounded the contingent policy of the amendment, and 
though we fear his warning will be lost upon Lord Halifax and the 
Confessionalists—who presumably contemplate a secession to the 


Church of Rome unless they can Romanize the Church of England 
—it will not be lost upon that great mass of High Churchmen 
who in essentials are loyal to the Reformation :— 


‘* This amendment contemplates the possibility that further legislation may be 
necessary. l[ earnestly trust we need not go further. I have a firm conviction 
that the action of the Bishops may render such legislation wholly unnecessary. 
But, of course, it is possible that legislation may be required. I trust that if it is 
required the difficult problems that it will involve will be approached in a somewhat 
different temper from that which has animated many of those who have taken 
part in the recent controversy. The Church of England is too complex a body to 
be dealt with by the rough-and-ready methods which seem to commend themselves 
to persons of ardent zeal, but very often of defective historical knowledge, who 
have in some cases taken the lead in this matter. But of this I am sure, that if 
time should show that the existing organization of the Church cannot secure that 
obedience which exists in the body of every communion, whatever its character, 
and if the remedy is such as to destroy the practical episcopal character of the 
Church, then 1 think that will be the beginning of the end of the Church of 
England. I do not anticipate any such result, I believe that the present law is 
sufficient. { believe that in the hands of the present Episcopate it will be found 
sufficient ; and I believe that, if it is not found to be sufficient, we could still be 
able to devise such reforms as might prove to be necessary, without impairing that 
authority of the Episcopate which I regard as absolutely essential to the healthy 
working of the Episcopal Church, If I look forward with hope to the future—I 
make no pretence to be a prophet—I admit that there are difficulties and dangers 
which have still to be met and faced. It will rest with the rulers of the Church 
and with the members of the Charch whether they display sufficient tolerance to 
each other's differences, sufficient charity with regard to each other’s views, sufti- 
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cient sense of the great mission to which the Church is destined—it rests with 
them to use those qualities, and it rests with them to find a remedy which shall 
not inflict upon the organization of the Church any evil wound. I do not deny— 
I do not conceal for one moment my own belief—that if this Church is to remain 
the Church of the great majority of the people, established or unestablished, it 
must be that ancient institution as it was purified and remodelled at the time of 
the Reformation. It is indeed the Church of St. Augustine and St. Anselm, but 
it is something more, It is the Church whose doctrine was purified and whose 
ritual was simplified in the sixteenth century ; and it is only so long as it retains 
that character that it can hope to preserve the affections of the English people. 


The little that was left of “The Balfour Legend” 

Sarees —i.e., the myth that Mr. Arthur Balfour is an idle 
and indifferent Leader of the House of Commons 

who devotes his afternoons to golf and his evenings to society—has 
been finally shattered during the past month by the career of the 
London Government Bill, which has been most skilfully piloted 
through Committee by that assiduous Minister. The measure 
was read a second time on the 24th March, and though the Pro- 
gressive Party declared ab initio that it was the work of an ignor- 
ant amateur which would not stand serious scrutiny, it finally 
emerged from Committee on May 18th with some modifica- 
tions in matters of detail, but with its essentials unimpaired. 
It will come up for report shortly after the Whitsuntide recess, 
and will be read a third time without material alteration. The 
proceedings in Committee have excited very little interest in 
London, and none elsewhere, partly on account of the subject, but 
also because the tremendous opposition that was threatened by 
The Daily Chronicle, the London County Council, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, &c., came to nothing. The swagger of the Progressives 
was seen to be even emptier than usual, and at no time were they 
able to offer any serious resistance to the Bill. Mr. Balfour recog- 
nized this in the wisest manner. For though he could have en- 
forced his draft with the aid of the Whips, he has throughout been 
prepared to make concessions on minor points. The greatest dis- 
appointment sustained by the Radicals during the Committee 
stage was the humiliating defeat of Mr. Lawson Walton's 
amendment directed against “Greater Westminster,” which is 
certainly the most picturesque and one of the most statesman- 
like features of the measure. However, the Radicals decided 
in the interests of the London County Council, which “ bears, 
like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” to fight the creation 
of a rich and powerful municipality in the neighbourhood of 
Spring Gardens. The discontent of the threatened vestries was 
worked for all it was worth, but the Progressive-cwm-Bumble 
alliance met with an ignominious defeat. The whole debate 
barely lasted half an hour, and Mr. Lawson Walton’s supporters 
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‘in the lobby numbered forty-nine! The only criticism that has 
been heard upon Mr. Balfour’s brilliant management of this Bill is, 
that it would have been more satisfactory had it been less well 
managed by one of his colleagues. Ought the Vice-Premier of 
the British Empire to squander his time, energy, and health in 


disputing whether particular areas shall be termed “ boroughs” or 
“ districts ” ? 


The Opposition onslaught upon the Chancellor of 
THE eae the Exchequer for his wise and thrifty decision to 
Excuequer. limit the State purchase of Consols at 112, which 
in a few years will be redeemable at par, like so 

many other Opposition enterprises—collapsed. But Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has lately been attacked more seriously from his own 
side of politics. In three respects his financial policy has been 
impugned, in one of which we venture to think it is not defendable 
—viz., as regards the Pacific cable. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
matter in detail, as there is every reason to believe that the unfor- 
tunate refusal of the Treasury to co-operate in this great Imperial 
undertaking in an effective and satisfactory manner is now being 
reconsidered. If it be not reversed, public opinion may hence- 
forward be ignored with impunity, for rarely has a Ministerial 
decision encountered such unanimous condemnation throughout 
Great and Greater Britain. If the Treasury desired to prevent the 
line from being laid, it would have been more straightforward to 
say so; but that Department preferred to issue a statement show- 
ing that the cable would commence working with a deficit of 
only £12,900, which would “ diminish annually until it ceases alto- 
gether at the end of the third year,” and offering an annual Imperial 
contribution not exceeding £20,000 of the said deficit! In requital 
for this extravagant generosity the cable is to be laid by the 
Colonies in accordance with Imperial specifications, the rates are to 
be approved Imperially, annual accounts are to be submitted to the 
Imperial Treasury, while Imperial messages shall have priority at 
half rates over all others. If there were any sense of humour in the 
Treasury one could understand the publication of this document. 
In the second place, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposal to increase 
the wine duties has been keenly resented by Colonial wine-growers 
—the Australians in particular affirming that an infant industry 
will be damaged. Here, we think, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stands on very different ground, particularly since he has made a 
concession to the lighter wines. He is confronted with a heavy 
deficit, principally caused by the growth of the British Navy, which 
alone stands between the Empire and its enemies. Practically, 
the entire burden of this Imperial institution falls on the British 
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taxpayer. Colonies contributing nothing thereto, while taxing 
every British commodity they import about 30 per cent., have no 
serious locus standi when the Exchequer happens to cast a light net 
over one of their products. Finally, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
incurred the wrath of the Rhodesians by refusing to pledge the 
Imperial credit to the Cape-to-Cairo railway. This redounds. 
greatly to his credit. He has had to resist all kinds of pressure, 
though no independent business man can be heard to defend the 
project on its merits. Nor can we see how it can be regarded as 
properly Imperial, seeing that the one solid argument in its 
favour is that by tapping the slave-markets of Central Africa it 
would cheapen labour in South Africa. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
is the first English statesman who has stood up to Mr. Rhodes. 
May others profit by his example. 


While Lord Rosebery’s political orations are so 

A  raaaanga often wanting in robustness, his occasional utter- 
ances rarely fail both to charm and convince. The 

past month has witnessed a remarkable instance of his persuasive 
power, which has been of conspicuous service to the community. 
As chairman at the dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Association on May 3rd, he delivered a speech, in the course 
of which he courageously dealt with a delicate subject which 
no prominent public man had cared to touch—viz., the alarming 
enterprise of The Daily Telegraph, reluctantly followed by The 
Daily Mail, in issuing exceedingly readable Sunday editions, 
thus establishing the seven-day newspaper in London, which 
would ultimately compel all their contemporaries to follow suit. 
Mr. H. W. Lawson and Mr, Alfred Harmsworth were present at 
the dinner, and, addressing them, the Chairman said :—“I have 
the happiness of possessing the friendship of the two proprietors 
whose papers have recently entered into rivalry on this subject. 
I daresay if we were to cut them both open we should find that 
they neither of them much cared about this extension of news- 
paper enterprise. But in the necessary rivalry of trade, in the 
fierce competition of journalism, it is found necessary to press 
forwarder and forwarder ; and if there were an eighth day, or a ninth 
day of the week, I do not doubt that they would invade them too. 
But what I would ask my friends is this: To consider whether, in 
the race of competition, they are not losing more than they gain 
and to consider whether they might not between them arrive at « 
self-denying ordinance, at a truce of God, which would release 
both of them from the incubus of their seventh-day production.” 
Mr. Harmsworth, the proprietor of The Daily Mail, responded to 
this suggestion with Napoleonic promptness by passing a note to 
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the Chairman offering to discontinue the seventh Daily Mail if 
the seventh Daily Telegraph were withdrawn. This negotiation 
led to no result at the moment, but the speech and the incident 
excited immense interest throughout the country, and innumerable 
exhortations and protests were poured in upon both papers. A 
fortnight later The Daily Mail announced “The Sunday Daily 
Mail is dead.” A week later The Daily Telegraph proclaimed 
the demise of its Sunday issue. These public-spirited proprietors 
are to be warmly congratulated on a decision which removes 
a serious danger to the British Press, and consequently to 
the country. Why are our great newspapers able to discuss 
political and international questions with imcomparably more 
measure, sobriety and detachment than newspapers elsewhere ? 
Partly, no doubt, because they are written by plegmatic English- 
men. But how long would English journalists remain plegmatic 
if they were deprived of their priceless respite from controversy 
every seventh day ? 


VoL. XXXII. 


THE CASE FOR DISSOLUTION. 


MINISTERS, especially subordinate Ministers who do not always 
realize the portentous solemnities of their office as keenly as their 
superiors, have sometimes an oddly “casual” way of letting the 
public know what has been discussed in the innermost conclaves 
of the Party managers. Out of the fulness of the heart the tongue 
speaketh. When exciting topics have been canvassed in the 
presence of an eager Under Secretary, not yet tamed by thirty 
years of “power” to the requisite official reticence, a hint may 
chance to be dropped even on the platform. Whether this is a 
correct account of the genesis of Lord Selborne’s observations at 
St. Albans on April 26th we do not profess to say. But the 
statement of the Under Secretary for the Colonies, though 
promptly repudiated, is a sign of the moment. Undoubtedly 
Lord Selborne was not authorized to tell Unionists at a public 
meeting that we were approaching the “electoral zone.” 
But when the speaker used such words we may perhaps 
assume that he was only repeating, incautiously, what he 
had heard spoken of among persons who have considerable in- 
fluence over the proceedings of the united Unionist parties, and 
what, indeed, must have lately forced itself upon the consideration 
of those who are concerned with political management. It would 
be strange if the arguments in favour of a speedy Dissolution of 
Parliament, and a consequent General Election, had not occurred 
to the minds of the Unionist leaders, as well as to many other 
persons who have less power to control the situation. It is one of 
the functions of a Prime Minister, and among the most important 
of them, to advise the Sovereign to dissolve Parliament when he 
thinks that a suitable time has come for an appeal to the 
electorate. 

Naturally, in tendering this advice, the Premier must be guided 
by various considerations. First and foremost, he is bound to re- 
gard the interests of the Empire, of which he is the chief executive 
officer. But also, since, by the curious anomalies of the English Con- 
stitution system, he is the leader of a Party, as well as the de facto 
ruler of a nation, he has to take into account the interests of 
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his own political connection. To him, indeed, if he is a con- 
scientious man, the two things are closely associated. His partisan- 
ship is, or ought to be, the result of a sincere conviction that the 
country can only be well governed when the set of principles he 
represents dominates its councils. If he is a Conservative he 
must think that a Conservative majority, provided it is obtained 
by fair means, is an element in national welfare, and if he is a 
Liberal he is equally entitled to shape his policy so as to promote 
Liberal ascendency. It detracts in no way from Lord Salisbury’s 
statesmanship or his patriotism to say that he should, if possible, 
so time his Dissolution, as at once to cause as little disturbance as 
possible to large national interests, and to render it probable that 
the new Parliament, returned after the next General Election, would 
contain, like its predecessor, a substantial Unionist majority. 

It is true that the present Legislature was elected in the summer 
of 1895, and is consequently only in its middle age. To reach its 
allotted legal span it will have three more years to run. Why, 
it may be asked, should the shears of Atropos close remorselessly 
on the thread of this still vigorous Parliamentary life? Why, more 
particularly, should the sacrifice be dictated by the Party, which in 
recent years has been disposed, when possible, to extend the 
existence of a Parliament to something approaching its statutory 
limit. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government of 1874 lasted till 1880, 
and Lord Salisbury saw no reason to dissolve the 1886 Parliament 
till the month of June in 1892. On these precedents a Dissolution 
is not due till 1901 at least, especially as the Ministerial majority is 
practically intact, and there is no probability that it will be sub- 
stantially reduced in the House of Commons. If ever a Cabinet 
could feel safe in the support of an overwhelming following in the 
Legislature, it is the present one. Why, then, should they go out 
of their way to expose themselves to the risks and uncertainty of 
a gratuitous contest at the polls? Their position at Westminster, 
while it might undoubtedly be weakened, is so good now that it 
is scarcely susceptible of improvement. A Ministry, with a solid 
majority well over a hundred behind it, cannot expect—can hardly 
desire—to do better. Is this a time, when the cards are so 
propitiously placed, to call for a new deal ? 

The validity of such objections is undeniable. But there are 
sufficient answers. The very stability of the Government may be 
urged as a reason for immediate action rather than delay. The 
Ministry, it is true, is for the moment strong and popular, not 
merely in the House of Commons, but, as one may believe, in the 
country at large. But whence is this strength and popularity 
derived? Partly from their own judicious and vigorous states- 
manship; partly because events have combined to render their 
38* 
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administration, at any rate in foreign affairs, fairly successful. 
Thus circumstances are unusually and unexpectedly fortunate, 
It is reasonably safe to predict that the appeal to Cesar, if made 
in the course of the next few months, would be answered decisively 
in favour of the appellant. The odds are heavy that a Unionist 
Cabinet would again be installed in power, with a sufficient majority 
to enable it to carry on the Government of the Empire till the first 
decade of the twentieth century is half over. This would be a 
great result to achieve—valuable for the Party, more valuable for 
the country ; and it may be lost if the occasion is not grasped 
promptly. Certain is it that the opportunity cannot recur in all 
its fulness. In two years, perhaps even in one year, some of the 
particular advantages the Unionists now possess will have dis- 
appeared, and some difficulties, that may now be avoided, will have 
become formidable. Time is not on our side. It cannot make 
matters better for us, and is extremely likely to render them 
worse. 

Foremost among the present great, though probably transient, 
advantages of the Unionists is to be reckoned the condition of 
their opponents. An appeal to the polls at this moment would 
find the Opposition in a state of utter disorganization. They have 
no leader, or too many of them, and they have no recognized 
policy. The quarrel over principles is complicated by that of per- 
sonalities. The Liberals would go to the ballot-boxes, uncertain 
whether their authorized programme pledges them to be Imperialists 
or Little Englanders, Separatists or supporters of the existing Con- 
stitution. When they cast their vote for a candidate, they would 
not know what line he would be required to take, in the event of 
his Party coming into office. It ‘would largely depend on the 
manner in which the still unsolved question of the leadership 
is settled. Nominally, the electors would be entitled to enroll 
themselves under the respectable banners of an industriously 
mediocre peer and a popular second-rate commoner. But the 
leadership of Lord Kimberley and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is almost too absurd a pretence to be taken seriously,even during the 
normal work of an unexciting Session ; and it could not endure the 
fierce strain of an electoral contest. Behind these two ponderously 
uninspiring figures stand the forms of Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt, who have both emerged from their temporary 
“retirement ” in the best of spirits, full of energy and vigour, and 
each clearly animated by a determination to force himself back 
into the place from which he has been temporarily ousted. Lord 
Rosebery has been conducting a regular oratorical, one might 
call it almost an electioneering, campaign during the past few 
weeks. His recent brilliant speeches have constituted a series of 
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manifestoes to the Liberal Party, summoning them to rally round 
him again in order to promote that vigorous action in Imperial, 
naval, and military administration which Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley repudiate. As if to widen the cleft, he has gone further, 
and expressly throws over his Gladstonian colleagues, not only in 
regard to foreign, but also in domestic, policy. In his address at 
the City Liberal Club on the 5th of May he made that famous 
modern version of the “ Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old” 
which has thrown the Radical Left into transports of indignation,and 
provoked a prompt and angry reply from Sir William Harcourt. 
Lord Rosebery is not now merely a “Jingo”—the “Tory Minister 
for Foreign Affairs,” as some of his own Party organs used to call 
him when he took office in 1892. He has officially declared himself 
a Liberal of the days before Home Rule, and he has thus severed 
himself from the cause of which Sir William Harcourt was 
ostentatiously proud to call himself the lieutenant. 

Thus the only two men of really commanding ability and in- 
fluence on the Liberal side, the two who alone have any genuine 
hold on public sentiment, find themselves irreconcilably opposed. 
It is impossible that Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
should ever sit together again in the same Cabinet ; yet how can a 
Liberal Ministry be formed to last six months, which should fail to 
include one or both of these strong personalities? So if the Liberal 
electoral army had to take the field to-morrow the summons would 
find them in dire uncertainty, each man doubtful whether his 
own sword was not as likely to be turned against his friends as 
against the common enemy. A vote cast for a Roseberyite would 
anger the convinced Little Englander more than one given for the 
Conservatives ; and the staunch Gladstonian Home Ruler could 
not be sure that he was not working to bring into power a 
Minister who would be virtually a Unionist. 

What will happen to the Irish vote no one can say. To the 
discouragement produced by the internecine dissensions of the 
Nationalist politicians is now added the disheartening effect of 
Lord Rosebery’s recantation. It would be strange indeed if Home 
Rule voters went to the polls with any enthusiasm for their former 
allies, 

All this is in the highest degree favourable to the Unionists, and 
the position cannot be improved by delay. The disruption of the 
Radicals is so complete that it can grow no worse. In fact, it 
must mend. Sooner or later the civil war will terminate in 
favour of one faction or the other. Either the Party will definitely 
commit itself to Lord Rosebery and Imperialism, or to Sir William 
Harcourt and Gladstonianism. It is futile to imagine that the 
scales will hang suspended in even balance for ever. Indeed, the 
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Party is already showing signs of recovering from the surprise 
and consternation produced by Sir William Harcourt’s open 
Declaration of Independence last winter. The practical men ot 
the connection have grasped the situation, and are making efforts 
to meet it. There may be a period of fruitless negotiation, of 
jealousy and heart-burning, and mutual recrimination ; but in the 
end the common-sense of Englishmen will assert itself, and 
Liberals will see that they must formulate some kind of workable 
compromise and close their ranks. No English Party remains 
permanently disorganized. Liberalism will recover as it did after 
its temporary collapse in 1874, or after the Home Rule Election of 
1886. Meanwhile, it is surely good tactics for the Unionists to 
strike while their adversaries are still in confusion, while they 
are distracted by conflicting counsels and contradictory orders- 
We can scarcely hope to meet the Liberals and Home Rulers at 
the polls two or three years hence in worse trim for a contest than 
they are at present. 

And, on the other hand, if delay may help our opponents to re- 
cover from their prevailing weakness, it will not tend to strengthen 
ourselves. It is only prudent to reflect that there are various 
questions pending on which we are far more likely to lose ground 
than to gain. In all frankness, I ask, what reason is there why 
the Government of Lord Salisbury, and the Ministerial groups 
generally, should stand better with the country in 1901 than they 
do in 1899? They will be fortunate if they stand so well; for 
there are several pitfalls in front of them, which it will need both 
dexterity and luck to avoid. There is, for example, the Church 
Question, which seems destined to become the most serious issue in 
English domestic politics during the next few years. For the time 
being the decision has been shelved by Sir Richard Webster’s 
amendment to the Church Discipline Act, which authorizes the 
Government to allow the Bishops further opportunities to check 
“lawlessness” before seeking fresh legislative powers. Thus con- 
veniently sheltered, the Ministry will have no occasion to do any- 
thing this Session. But their period of grace cannot endure 
indefinitely. If the Diocesans fail, as in all probability they 
will fail, to suppress the disobedient clerics, the Government 
will find themselves in a very embarrassing position. Either 
they will have to tackle the Ritualists themselves, which will 
offend many of their High Church supporters, and involve them 
in legal and technical difficulties of all kinds, or they will risk 
raising a furious “Protestant” outcry, because of their alleged 
acquiescence in Popish practices. It is just one of those ques- 
tions, hedged round by thorny prejudices and rooted pre- 
possessions of all kinds, which no Government, however careful, 
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however moderate, however clear-sighted, can touch without 
some loss of credit, some sacrifice of popularity. That is not a 
reason for evading it when the time comes; but it is a reason, as 
it seems to me, to head the Ministerial barque for the electoral 
straits and narrows before its timbers have been tried by the 
choppy cross-currents of this storm-tossed ecclesiastical sea. The 
quarrel over sacerdotalism is not one of those controversies that is 
going to die out from inanition. It will inevitably become more 
acute, and in its development it will strain Party ties on the 
Unionist, perhaps more than on the Opposition, side. Let us, if we 
can, have our Dissolution and our General Election over before the 
breeze of theological passion has begun to whistle too fiercely. 

Nor is the Church Question the only rock ahead. There are 
certain other matters on which the Unionist Parties are much 
more likely to lose ground than to gain it. The first of these 
is that of Old-Age Pensions. I believe, if we were to speak 
quite candidly on this subject, a good many of us would have 
to admit that we thought the whole business rather unfortunate. 
That Mr. Chamberlain and others, who pressed it on before the 
last two General Elections, were animated by the most sincere 
desire to perform a great national service, may be taken for 
granted. Philanthropists and economists had been talking for 
years of superseding Poor-Law relief by State-aided annuities to 
aged persons, and nothing was more natural than that politicians, 
inspired with a genuine enthusiasm for social reform, should 
have pledged themselves to the project. It was the legitimate 
result of a praiseworthy zeal for improving the condition of 
the people, and so far was honourable enough. But it is not 
turning out well. In their haste, these ardent reformers com- 
mitted themselves to a principle before they had studied the 
details. Now, national provision for old age is essentially a 
matter of detail, and it appears on examination that the idea, 
beneficent as it is, cannot be worked out in practice without 
innumerable difficulties that at present seem insuperable. I 
can speak with the less compunction on the subject, for I was 
one of those Conservatives who erred in company with better 
men; and seven years ago I was quite prepared to believe that 
before the end of a century a National Insurance Act, or some- 
thing analogous, might have received the Royal Assent. I know 
better now. I do not say that an Old-Age Pensions Bill is 
hopeless; but I am quite prepared to maintain—and I am sure 
that is the honest opinion of many others on our side—that we 
are no nearer a solution of the difficulty than we were in 1892. 
In some respects we are even farther away; for the more the 
various rival schemes are discussed, the more palpable do the 
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obstacles appear. We know now that any universal pension 
scheme, such as that suggested by Mr. Booth, would lay a 
burden on the Exchequer of from £17,000,000 to £26,000,000 a 
year, and is therefore not worth discussing ; and we can appreciate 
the considerations which make it certain that no kind of modifica- 
tion or adaptation of the German Insurance Law would be possible 
in this country. Objections scarcely less cogent apply to the 
other schemes before the House of Commons; and it would not be 
at all surprising if the Select Committee, now considering the 
Subject, were to come to the same conclusion as the two bodies of 
investigators who have preceded them, and were to report that 
no satisfactory method of attaining the desired object had been 
brought to their notice. At any rate, it may be taken for granted 
that in the grave uncertainty which envelopes the question no 
large and comprehensive legislation will be attempted by the 
Government, though I am afraid it is not impossible that some 
partial and necessarily imperfect devices for subsidizing thrift may 
be attempted, in order to remove the reproach that nothing what- 
ever has been done. But such a perfunctory performance would 
neither disarm the hostile critics nor satisfy the electorate, who 
have been taught by this time to expect that the trick of providing 
retiring pensions for elderly “workers,” without casting an 
unendurable burden on the taxpayers, can be accomplished by 
some kind of Parliamentary legerdemain. 

For the moment the question has been thrust into the back- 
ground by the adroit experiment of throwing the burden upon a 
Select Committee. But if Mimisters go to the constituencies two 
years hence, with a confession that they do not find themselves 
able to recommend any really effective Old-Age Pension legisla- 
tion, they cannot hope to derive any credit from the circumstance. 
On the contrary, their position will be distinctly weakened by the 
unfortunate failure to fulfil the expectations which have been 
aroused. 

Moreover, in the administrative, as well as the legislative field, 
trouble is in sight—trouble from which the Ministry is at least 
temporarily free. There is looming large before us the con- 
tingency, which no Cabinet likes to face, of an increase of taxation. 
It may, by great good-luck, be averted next year, though I do not 
think it will; but it is almost hopeless to expect that it can be 
postponed longer. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s current Budget is 
an instructive and significant hint for the future. It shows, 
as indeed the Chancellor of the Exchequer tacitly admits by his 
action, that the expansive capacity of the revenue, on its present 
basis, has about reached its limits. On the other hand, expendi- 
ture continues to grow steadily, and, in spite of all the efforts of a 
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Finance Minister, wedded to the old traditions of economy and 
retrenchment, we have to raise, in time of peace, a larger sum 
than the nation ever required before to meet the normal cost 
of administration. Our 112 million Budget is not the result of 
extraordinary or exceptional expenses; it is simply the amount 
required to provide for the regular policing of the Empire and the 
government of these islands. There is small hope that it can be 
reduced, and much more probability that it will increase under 
almost every heading. If disarmament could really be effected by 
mutual arrangement, we might save something on the warlike 
services; but whatever results may flow from the Conference now 
in session at The Hague, it is quite understood that this will not — 
happen. In spite of Peace Congresses, all the world is still arming ; 
and the enormous expenditure to which we are committed, merely 
to keep up the British Navy as a going concern at its present 
relative proportions, must continue. The Naval Votes, the Ship- 
building Votes, the Votes for dockyards, fortresses, and coaling- 
stations, will not be lightened in 1900 and 1901; the Army 
Votes ought to be heavier, since we are only in the initial stages 
of a great plan of military reorganization. The Admiralty and 
the War Office together, instead of asking less from an embarrassed 
Treasury, may quite conceivably present a demand for some 
millions more. Nor will there be any relief on the Civil side of the 
account. Here, again, no margin is left for retrenchment. Educa- 
tion in all its subdivisions—technical, secondary, agricultural, 
and industrial—compiles a larger bill every year. Local Govern- 
ment, the Poor Law, Subventions in aid of Rates, Factory Inspection, 
the Board of Trade, are certainly not likely to make smaller claims 
on the Exchequer; and the “Cape-to-Cairo” Railway scheme, 
with the Pacific Cable project, remind us that Imperial expansion 
may add to the burdens of the Mother Country in other ways 
besides that of providing ships and soldiers. The prospect before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is that of heavier expenditure al] 
round. There must arise the awkward question of raising a sufti- 
cient income to meet our swelling liabilities. This year we have 
covered a deficit by diminishing the amount set aside for the re- 
payment of debt. It is a perfectly justifiable expedient; but 
it ought not to be carried beyond a certain point. ‘To confiscate 
the whole or the greater portion of the Sinking Fund, for the 
purposes of balancing the current account, would be a dangerous 
proceeding, from which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would certainly 
shrink. But if this is not done,-the requisite money must be 
drawn from the pockets of the taxpayer. There may be an 
increase in indirect taxation by levying new or higher duties on 
such articles of consumption as wine, tobacco, tea, sugar, cotlee 
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or spirits; there may be a bold attempt to tax imported com- 
modities which have so far been protected by the Free-Trade 
segis ; or the Chancellor may fall back on the income-taxpayer 
and add another penny in the pound to the tribulations of that 
unwilling victim to financial orthodoxy. Whatever is done, is 
almost certain to be unpopular. With the best intentions in the 
world, a Government which imposes new taxes runs an un- 
commonly good chance of offending some large class of its 
constituents. The working-man will be angry if he is asked to 
pay more for his pipe and his tea; the business community would 
rebel against higher stamp duties; and even the patient con- 
tributors of the direct taxes will be irritated by the imposition 
of fresh burdens. — 

The problem has to be solved somehow, and a strong Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will make up his balance-sheets in such wise as 
seems right to him and his advisers, without taking too much 
account of the wire-puller and the voter. But he will be able to 
do his sums with a more tranquil mind if a General Election, 
with all its disturbing influences, lies behind him rather than in 
front. 

There is another point to be considered, and it is the most 
urgent of all, since it deals with national much more than Party 
interests. During the past four years the country has lived 
through a period of stress and hazard in its international relations, 
such as it has scarcely known since the year of the Indian Mutiny. 
There have been moments—more frequent than the public has 
been informed—when it seemed scarcely possible that we could 
emerge without the ordeal of a war against a great civilized foe. 
To look back on the course of events since the summer of 1895 is 
to remember that we have been successively on the verge of a 
quarrel with the United States, with Germany, with Russia, and 
with France, not to mention the Transvaal and the Turks; and 
that there were times when it seemed not at all improbable that 
we should have to “take on” two or three of these Powers in 
combination. Thanks to a singular conjunction of good-luck and 
good management, we have tided through the dangers, and arrived 
at an ostensibly amicable arrangement with one after another of 
our rivals. The seasonable Spanish-American War—seasonable 
for us, whatever it was for others—gave us the opportunity, 
promptly seized, of coming to an entente with the United States; 
and Lord Salisbury’s patient, flexible, conciliatory diplomacy has 
been successively rewarded by conventions with France, with 
Germany, and with Russia, which delimit the debatable spheres of 
interest in Africa and Asia. So for the present there is a lull, for 
which we can be grateful, albeit the repose is not so much that of 
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peace as of exhaustion. The fierce diplomatic duels of the last 
few years have so taxed and strained the Cabinets and Chan- 
celleries that they are content to accept a temporary armistice. 
But we delude ourselves if we suppose that the truce can 
last. The contests must begin again before long, not because 
Statesmen and Rulers wish it, but because of the inevitable 
pressure of circumstances. The rivalries of the civilized 
Powers for supremacy among the undeveloped and decadent 
peoples of the earth cannot be dismissed with a protocol. The 
agreements and the understandings have served to call a halt in 
the perilous race, at a moment when everybody had awakened 
to the fact that the pace had grown too hot to be pleasant. Un- 
happily the pause can only be temporary. The scramble for the 
territory and trade of the non-Aryan world is bound to come on 
again. Take the one case of China alone. It ought to be obvious 
that nothing we have done there lately has been of the nature of 
a permanent settlement. Even supposing that Russia, Germany 
France, and England had agreed not to quarrel, there is the coming 
break-up of the Manchu Power to be reckoned with. China is 
destined to go to pieces within the next few years: a quarter of 
the human race will be masterless; the richest prize that com- 
merce or political ambition ever grasped at will be open to the 
highest bidder, the strongest arm, or the craftiest brain. With 
that contingency in prospect, how can we doubt that another period 
of fierce international struggle—let us hope it will be in the 
Council Chamber rather than the battlefield—can be far dis- 
tant? While 1 write the daily newspapers are printing excited 
telegrams from Pekin, describing the latest piece of Russian 
aggression, and suggesting that the truce is broken almost before 
it has been signed. Whatever may come of this attempt, it is at 
least a warning that the great world-drama of Eastern Asia is only 
in its opening stages. The same may be said of Africa; and there 
are Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, and the Pacific, still left to be fought 
for and diplomatized over, even if the rival ambitions of the great 
military Powers do not set light to the combustible materials in 
Europe itself. The perennial Turkish Question may bubble up at 
any moment with insurrection in Macedonia or Albania, and it is 
quite conceivable that it might be complicated by the disruption 
which may overtake the Austrian Monarchy, when that much- 
counselling Odysseus, the Emperor Francis Joseph, is gathered 
to his fathers. 

When such atmospheric conditions as these prevail, it is of 
the first importance that England should be ruled by a Cabinet 
firmly-seated, confident, and strong. A weak, uncertain Ministry in 
England is a danger to the Empire, and an annoyance to the world at 
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large. Outside Europe, war has seldom been seriously threatened 
among civilized Powers in our generation, except when the inten- 
tions of Great Britain have been misunderstood and her resolution 
doubted. From Pretoria to St. Petersburg it is recognized that the 
Imperial Government is the great “factor” to be reckoned with, when- 
ever international movements are contemplated, and from Presi- 
dent Kruger to the Czar no potentate is inclined to come into direct 
collision with an English Ministry, determined on its course, pre- 
pared to act, and confident of the national support. The doubtful 
elements are the British electorate and the gambling uncertainties 
of our Party system. There is the chance, on which foreign 
statesmen deliberately calculate, that a General Election may 
produce a change of men and, perhaps, of measures; and there is 
the knowledge, which is also somewhat widely diffused, that as 
the time approaches to test the opinions of the Democracy, the 
action of an English Ministry is apt to become cramped, hesitating, 
and timid. Why should Lord Salisbury expose the country to 
these hazards two or three years hence, at a time when all his skill 
and strength may be needed to navigate us through storms and 
shallows? The present lull seems made for a General Election. 
There is substantial agreement—which will not last—on the most 
crucial matters of foreign policy, and if the Prime Minister were 
to appeal to the country now he would come back with his 
“mandate” confirmed, and with no electoral uncertainties to 
distract him during the next few critical years. Thus our policy 
would obtain a fair chance of possessing that confident energy, 
without which there is no safety for Britain, and no assured tran- 
quillity for the world. 

If the above considerations are of any weight they point to a 
Dissclution during the present summer or autumn. Before I close, 
I should like to touch briefly on one other rather delicate topic 
which furnishes additional reason for the course suggested. A 
Dissolution and a General Election will afford the opportunity 
for a shufiling of the Ministerial cards, and a weeding of the 
pack, which is badly needed. The Ministry, as a whole, has 
deserved the gratitude of the country, and the ability of some of 
its members will not be questioned. But it is, in sporting phrase, 
a distinctly scratch team. If its leading players are the crack 
champions it has an unduly elongated “tail”; it includes some 
performers who break down when they are most wanted to make a 
stand, and one or two who scarcely seem to be trying to score. 
It was one of Lord Salisbury’s errors—and I believe most Tories in 
their private conclaves would acknowledge it—to have permitted 
Party “claims,” influential connections, and mere self-assertion to 
count too heavily in the formation of his Ministry. It is almost 
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an open secret that the Premier, with his shy reserve, detests all 
the arts of wire-pulling and political management. These he 
leaves to others, with the result that Ministerial offices were 
distributed in 1895 with a tolerant indifference to the real qualifi- 
cations of their recipients. Some of these appointments have done 
no good to the country or the Party, and it is high time they were 
rescinded. There are at least two noble lords, who find themselves 
constantly required to grapple with masses of executive detail, which 
must tax their power of assimilation with undue severity ; there 
are two estimable heads of great administrative departments, whose 
past services to the Conservative cause are undeniable, but who 
might now be suitably asked to make way for younger men more 
closely in touch with the newer developments of the Party; there 
is an accomplished Vice-President, who will probably be happier 
when he no longer feels himself under the necessity of casting 
ridicule upon the Office and the Chief he is supposed to represent ; 
and there are certain Under Secretaries and subordinate Ministers, of 
the most notorious mediocrity, who, after three years of unexpected 
office and pay, might well be content to give place to some of the 
active and rising politicians on the back benches. To precipitate a 
Ministerial crisis gratuitously, in order to produce these neces- 
sary retirements, would be out of the question. But they would come 
about naturally enough after a General Election, when there would 
be an entire rearrangement and revision, as a matter of course. 
The stronger men, whom we can on no account spare, would be 
kept; the others could be quietly dropped, or shelved into 
innocuousness, and nobody would miss them. In the conflicts, 
parliamentary, diplomatic, and other, which it may have to en- 
counter, the Ministry ought to be well-found, compact, and efficient 
at every point. And this, with all respect to individuals, it is not 
at present, and will not be till there has been some shifting of 
offices and some change of personnel. One of the minor advantages 
of going to the country soon is, that in no other way can facilities 


be obtained, without undue friction or delay, for this most desirable 
reconstruction. 


CARLTONENSIS. 


OUR AMERICAN COMPETITORS. 


THE attention of the public has recently been drawn to the 
question of American competition with England in the engineer- 
ing trade, and considerable fears have been expressed that one of 
our most vital industries is leaving us. Complaints are made that 
our engineering manufacturers are lacking in energy and enter- 
prise, and that our workmen are declining in skill, and that, 
speaking generally, we are lapsing into an inferior position to the 
Americans. 

Of course, where there is smoke there is generally, at any rate, 
some fire, and it would be well for us to examine the facts on 
which these ideas are based. In such an investigation some facts 
which appear to be of paramount importance may, on investiga- 
tion, appear to be much less important; while others that at first 
attract little attention may be found to be fraught with serious 
consequences. Our conclusions will probably appear to veer some- 
times to one side and sometimes to the other, and perhaps, at last, 
all we can do is to induce the reader to form his own views. 

Five typical complaints may be thus summarised :— 

First, that large quantities of machinery now used in engineer- 
ing production come from the United States. 

Second, that the same may be said of a great deal of the agricul- 
tural machinery that is used in England. 

Third, that the Atbara Bridge for the Soudanese Railway was 
obtained from the United States, who gave a far quicker delivery 
than could be obtained from any English maker. 

Fourth, that the Midland and other Railway Companies have 
recently ordered a large number of locomotives from America. 

Fifth, that a very great part of the machinery used in connection 
with electric work in this country is imported from foreign 
countries, of which the United States of America is one. 

I will take the last of these points first, because, in my 
opinion, the manner in which the United States, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Belgium have gone ahead of us in the 
manufacture of electric plant is a serious matter. This 
branch of business probably has an immense future. Electricity 
is not only largely superseding other motive powers, but it is 
working in spheres where power was not used before; and it is 
exactly such an industry as ought to provide a living for large 
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nuinbers of our ever-increasing population. It is an industry that 
gives special scope for the exercise of knowledge and intelligence 
on the part of the workmen ; and our weakness in this branch of 
trade may fairly be used as an argument in favour of higher and 
more technical education. It is a disputed point whether ‘Trades 
Unionism does, or does not, weaken the originality and enterprise 
of the individual workman; but if it does so, this is exactly the 
sort of trade to suffer severely. On the other hand, it may be 
that, as a class, our manufacturers are slower than those of other 
countries in taking up new lines. Certainly it is highly desirable 
that each class should try to improve themselves to the utmost, 
so we may at least get rid of the discredit of importing so large a 
share of our electric plant from other countries. 

Now what would be the ideal position for the trade between the 
United States and Great Britain? The races are substantially the 
same, and all knowledge and experience is rapidly interchangeable, 
and the people of the one country can readily settle down and 
make themselves at home in the other. Freights are extremely 
cheap, and the carriage per ton across the Atlantic is often not 
more, and sometimes considerably less, than the carriage from one 
to another part of the same country. Therefore, on the face of it, 
it is not unnatural that there should be a large interchange of 
commodities, that, in fact, if an English manufacturer wants a 
machine of any kind he looks at the catalogues and prices of English 
and American manufacturers indiscriminately, considers the 
reputation of the firm in question, and places his order as between 
English and American just as he would between Leeds and Man- 
chester, simply thinking which is the most convenient article for 
his purpose and the price at which it can be delivered into his 
works. Some firm may have a speciality in which it deservedly 
holds the commanding place in the market ; also certain districts 
seem to be suitable for the production of certain articles ; and these 
personal and local considerations will probably enable the manu- 
facturers to turn out their work in such quantities and at such 
prices as entirely to override any questions of carriage. These 
advantages are not necessarily permanent, and are, of course, 
only maintained by continued effort. Some years ago, eg., far 
the greater part of the steel girders used in house-building 
were Belgian. Then some English firms, especially on the Tees, 
took up the question, and got the best position on the market. 
Again, when our Adiiralty first decided to adopt the Belleville 
type of water-tube boiler, which in many ways required special 
tools for its manufacture, it was generally considered that the most 
suitable screwing machines for the purpose were those made in 
France and America; but, after a short time, a Manchester firm 
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produced an article which was very much better than either ot 
these, and which certainly ought to have, and probably has, super- 
seded the use of them entirely. 

What applies to engineering machines applies also to agricultural 
implements of all sorts; but as regards these, it must be borne in 
mind that in the United States there are tracts of land infinitely 
greater than most Englishmen have ever seen, side by side with 
costly labour, and consequently opportunities of developing and 
trying agricultural machinery in a way in which it is quite im- 
possible to try it in England. It is not remarkable, therefore, if the 
Americans, having so large a demand at home and every opportunity 
of studying the working of the machines, have in this department 
obtained a strong position, but, on the other hand, may it not be that 
there are other articles which are better made in England, and may 
there not be such a reciprocity in demand and supply as may make 
their purchases from us equalize our purchases from them? The 
answer to the first of these questions must be in the affirmative, and 
the second in the negative. There is no doubt whatever that if 
America has her special advantages, and has taken advantage of 
them, so has England, that there are numbers of English machines 
which are far superior to those, for similar purposes, made in 
America, and these vary just as frequently as those between any 
two towns or any two firms in England. Freight, of course, tells 
equally both ways; but then comes in the question of protection. 
The Americans have a protective tariff, and we have none, which, 
of course, puts us at a great disadvantage. Into this question I 
will go, however, more fully hereafter. 

What has been said with regard to engineers’ tools and agri- 
cultural implements applies also to the Atbara bridge and the 
Midland locomotives ; but here some other considerations also come 
in. As regards this bridge, the question has been gone into very 
thoroughly, and some interesting letters have been published by 
Mr. Sell in his Commercial Intelligence, and, roughly speaking, the 
story seems to be this :— 

That a bridge being wanted in a great hurry to carry the rail- 
way over the Atbara River, the engineers who were responsible 
made designs, and sent enquiries to seven English firms—two of 
whom declined to tender. Being disappointed in the deliveries that 
were promised, the engineers then appear to have made enquiries 
from American firms, and got a promise of a quicker delivery than 
any English firm could give, and (though this appears to bea 
matter of minor importance) at a lower price, and they gave them 
the order. According to Lord Belhaven, the bridge was com- 
pleted and inspected in America in twenty-seven days, and was 


then shipped for Egypt. 
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Now, if the English builders were all full of work and therefore 
could not undertake any urgent order, the matter would not 
be worth discussing; it would merely be an ordinary. accident 
of trade. But Messrs. Westwood and Rigby, who tendered for 
this bridge, say that they were prepared to put the work in hand 
at once, that they made special arrangements to have the material 
rolled immediately, and that, in fact, the question of being busy 
would not have affected their promised delivery. We are, there- 
fore, brought face to face with the fact that an American firm 
was able to build the bridge in less time than any English firm ; 
but now comes another point. Apparently the Egyptian War 
Office had instructed their engineer to design a bridge and make a 
specification of a very elaborate character, which was submitted to 
Messrs. Westwood and Rigby, and, presumably, to other English 
firms. But this specification appears not to have been put before the 
American firms at all; they were allowed to tender on their own 
design, and this, of course, would give them an enormous advan 
tage. Suppose that they had recently made a bridge of the same 
span and to do the same work—and we may remark that at any 
given time probably some firm in England or America would be 
almost sure to be in such a position—they would then have a com- 
plete set of drawings, patterns, templates, and everything else ; the 
weight of every part would be known to a nicety, and the men in 
their employment would all be exactly drilled, each one to take 
up his position, to go on with the work without any delay. 

Now everybody, whether an engineer or not, must know that if 
you repeat the same process over and over again, and especially if 
a large number of men are involved therein, the speed at which it 
can be carried out will be enormously increased, and the last article 
of any kind out of a large number may easily be made in the 
same number of days as the first one took weeks to complete. 
Whether any of the English manufacturers would actually be in 
the same position as the American firm, of course, we do not know, 
but it seems quite clear that they never had the same opportunity 
of offering their own design. Very probably the Americans have 
more demand for large bridges, and therefore were more likely to 
have the exact article cut and dried. 

It has been said that the American bridge-makers, as a rule, 
manufacture and roll their own steel; and the English do not. 
There may be something in this; but Messrs. Westwood and Rigby 
appear to have minimized this point by making special arrange- 
ments for the rolling. The point therefore of the design being 
submitted in one case, and all the manufacturers having a free 
hand in the other case, is a very vital one. 


To non-professional readers I may fairly put the case in this 
‘OL. XXXII, 39 
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way. Supposing some man who is extremely particular about 
his dress were to go to a tailor for a suit of clothes to be made 
to order, he would get exactly what he wanted. Suppose, how- 
ever, that on some other occasion he was in a hurry and 
wanted a suit of clothes within an hour, he then has to buy a 
ready-made article as near a fit as he can get it. Ready-made 
clothes may be made quite as sound and strong both as regards 
material and workmanship as those that are made to order, and, 
being made by machinery, they can be turned out at what may 
alinost be called a fraction of the cost, and they answer their pur- 
pose sufficiently well as regards warmth and covering; but, of 
course, they have the fault that they are not exactly what the 
man thought best. 

We most of us buy our hats and gloves ready made, but we 
generally have our coats made for us. Now, in engineering, where 
have we to draw the line? It is obvious that a large majority of 
railway bridges cross over roads or railways, the width of which 
varies very little, and as there are probably hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of such bridges constantly being required somewhere, 
an engineer will, in most cases, do better to adopt an existing design, 
which has often been used, and of which every possible weakness 
has been discovered by practical wear and tear, than to design 
something out of his own head. It will be probably better, and 
certainly far cheaper. If he requires a special bridge, such as the 
Forth Bridge, the Saltash, or some other exceptional case, then clearly 
it is desirable for the best man that can be got to give his very 
best energy to designing something as perfect as possible irres- 
pective of what has been done before, and the question is where 
to draw the line between the two ? 

There is no doubt a general feeling abroad that English 
engineers are too fond of their own designs and too unwilling to 
adopt those of other people, and an article in The Engineer, 
published on the 7th of April, discussed the influence of 
Great George Street, which is the headquarters of English con- 
sulting engineer, upon our locomotive trade. What applies to 
locomotives applies also to bridges, and it is rather significant 
that the two great complaints of work having recently gone to 
America are both of them railway work, and therefore those for 
which railway engineers are responsible. 

The Engineer in this article went so far as to say that it con- 
sidered the locomotive trade of England had been seriously injured 
by the consulting engineers of Great George Street, who would 
insist on having exactly what they fancied to the smallest detail, 
so that the locomotive builder had no opportunity of build- 
ing large numbers of similar engines for the market in the way that 
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is done by the Baldwin and other American companies. We may 
probably assume very much the same thing about bridges ; at any 
rate, the two things in some degree go hand in hand, and no 
one who is not in the trade can realize the very great extent to 
which energy and enterprise are crippled if a manufacturer is com- 
pelled constantly to follow the caprice of one customer after 
another, and has no opportunity whatever of even classifying and 
utilizing the information that he picks up from experience. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the business of the con- 
sulting engineer to a railway company is to get the best articles 
that he can conceive for his clients, and not to consider the 
general trade of England. This may be so, but our present 
business is to point out where the trade of the country suffers, 
and assuming this view to be the case, all we should say would 
be that the consulting engineers had injured the trade, without 
saying that we necessarily wished to censure them for doing so. 

When we come, however, to the question of locomotive engines 
we have to reiterate all that is said in the matter of bridges, 
and some other points also have to be considered. The majority 
of English railways make their own locomotive engines; the Mid- 
land perhaps order more from private manufacturers than any other 
of the large lines, but even they buildavery great number themselves. 
To investigate this question properly we must ask ourselves, To 
what extent a railway company ought, or ought not, to build its 
own engines? It is universally agreed that it must do its own 
repairs, and some of these being of a large character, it must 
possess the appliances which are capable of making new engines. 
The demand for labour on repairs is also, of course, irregular, and 
would be greater at some times than others. Therefore it seems 
only right that when the men are not required for repairs they 
should be employed in building new engines. Itis then easy to go 
on and say that while you are at it you may as well build all the 
engines you require, by which you get them all interchangeable, 
absolutely similar, and probably cheaper, because all the argu- 
ments put forward as to the advantages of private manufacturers 
being able to make constant repetitions of the same articles must 
apply equally to the workshop of a railway company. There- 
fore it is natural for the officials, who, of course, are always eager to 
undertake as much work as possible, to urge upon their directors 
the advisability of extending their locomotive works, wagon works, 
and other shops, so as to supply their whole requirements. 

This all sounds very well, but there is another side to the 
question. First of all, the railway company making all its own 
engines, and buying none outside, or if it buys a few, having them 
made all exactly to its own designs, gets no new ideas at all, except 
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those that may present themselves to the mind of the locomotive 
superintendent, and furthermore, as he designs the engine, makes 
it, and works it, and has no eye to criticise it except his own, he 
will be naturally lenient towards its shortcomings ; and I think no 
one who knows the railway world will deny that there is an amount 
of optimism in the management of the machinery of each of our 
large railways which is very prejudicial to real improvement, and 
cases nay be seen of locomotive superintendents patenting some 
improvement which is used by their own directors on their own 
railway, and which is hardly ever, if at all, adopted by other people. 
Probably every patentee thinks his patent worthy of universal 
adoption ; but a locomotive superintendent is nearly the only man 
who can take advantage of this idea, and the merit of a patent 
must be judged by the way it is adopted by those who have no 
private or pecuniary interest in its use. It is hardly too much to 
say that the influence of the locomotive superintendents, coupled 
with the above-mentioned practices of some of the Westminster 
engineers, have done a good deal to cripple originality in the English 
locomotive trade; and therefore similar action does cripple, or may 
cripple, other trades. 

Moreover, it may be said that the above practices injure the 
railway companies themselves. Their demands for machinery 
and locomotives are irregular, and they have so far killed the 
trade that if there comes a sudden demand the firms are not 
in existence which can supply any very large increase of 
engines. ‘Twenty-five years ago, when their needs were much 
less, there were probably a dozen firms, anyone of which would 
have been eager to take an order for, say, thirty express engines. 
To-day there probably are not more than eight at the outside, 
so that while all our other industries have increased by leaps 
and bounds, this one has diminished considerably ; for though 
most of the remaining works have a larger power of output than 
they had twenty-five years ago, still the sum total stands in terrible 
contrast to almost any other branch of the engineering trade. It 
conceivably might be wiser for the railway companies to argue in 
this way: “ We had better give out more of our orders in ordinary 
times to keep these works at our disposal, so that when busy 
times come they may be there to meet our requirements.” If all 
the people in a country town do their shopping in London they 
cannot wonder if there are no local shopkeepers able to supply 
their requirements at short notice if a sudden demand arises. 
We may compare the action of the railway companies disad- 
vantageously with the well-known action of the British Admiralty. 
The latter have dockyards for repairs, and in these they build 
a certain number of ships. There will be the same argument 
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for their building all their own ships as there is for railway com- 
panies building all their own locomotive engines, but our Govern- 
ment tries, as far as possible, every year to place out a considerable 
amount of its work with private firms, which thereby keep the 
habit of building war vessels; suppose it was necessary to make 
a sudden extension of our navy, all the resources of these 
firms could be concentrated on the production of war vessels for 
the Admiralty service. The building of war vessels is, to a great 
extent, a different industry to building commercial ships; and if 
firms once get out of the way of what is called Admiralty work, it 
would be a long time before they—their draughtsmen, superin- 
tendents, foremen, and workmen—could be trained again to the 
standard of work required. Furthermore, owing to the Admiralty 
policy, a large number of firms are engaged in turning out large 
quantities of war vessels, guns, and material for foreign Powers. 
In the case of a war the whole of this capacity would be at the 
disposal of our Government, and it would give them a power of 
increase absolutely without parallel in the history of the world.* 

Some people have said that they find the American engines are 
stronger, that they draw heavier loads, and, on the whole, are better 
money’s-worth than English locomotive engines, but this statement, 
if true, would be a most serious impeachment of the capacity of 
our railway management. Every apprentice knows wherein 
American and English locomotives differ; all the engineering 
papers and books without number are written to give every detail 
of both one and the other and to compare their performances, and 
if any American locomotive was compared with and proved to be 
more efficient than those of the same size running over the English 
railways or.those of the Colonies, it would reflect upon our directors 
and railway engineers, who ought to have found it out long ago, 
especially as they have all the designing in their hands. They 
should have made their English locomotives approximate more to 
the design of the American. No; look at the question as you will 
it simply means that having bought all the engines they can in 
England, the companies are supplying their wants in the best way 
they can—and that is by going to America. 

We may then proceed to consider whether, if English makers 
were enterprising, they ought to enlarge their works so as to 
meet sudden demands. But would any manufacturer be wise 
in making a great extension to his works or in laying down new 
ones to meet an unexpected demand, which would probably be 
pretty nearly over by the time these works were started, and which 
might not arise again for many years to come; for trade always has 
varied in the past and will vary in the future, and it must be 


* See Brassey’s Naval Annual, especially that for 1895, p. 149. 
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obvious to the most simple-minded shareholders in works that 
it never can be worth while to lay down plant which will be 
only required in the very busiest times, or, say, for two or three 
years out of every seven or eight. 

Now, for comparison, we will glance at the progress of the 
marine engine. We have already spoken of the policy of our 
Admiralty ; and everybody knows that our great steamship 
owners do not build their own ships or make their own marine 
engines. What is the consequence? That the English ship- 
builder and marine engine builder have had something like 
the same opportunity as the American bridge builder and locomo- 
tive engine builder. Ship-yards have multiplied enormously and 
have increased in size, and the output is constantly growing, and, 
naturally, much the largest part of the whole trade is in the hands 
of Englishmen. Furthermore prices have been reduced to a point 
which a few years ago would have been considered incredible, and 
both the ship and the marine engine have made an amount of 
progress in efficiency, economy, speed, comfort, and every other 
respect, which contrast most remarkably with the stagnation of 
the locomotive engine. This shows what English manufacturers 
can do when they have a fair chance. Of course, a small country 
like England has in many branches of industry not the same 
opportunities for developing its trade as a larger country like the 
United States, whereas, for shipbuilding it has full command of 
the sea. 

A wholly different cause is sometimes urged to account for 
the advantages which the United States has over us, viz, 
labour troubles. Some say that the present state of affairs is due 
to the engineers’ strike of 1897. Admittedly, so large a part of an 
industry cannot stand still for so long a time without producing 
some effect, but it would be extremely difficult to trace the efiect 
in a case such as the Atbara Bridge; and we must remember that 
the importations for engine work and for agriculture have been 
the steady growth of years and not the result of one incident that 
happened only two years ago. No doubt the strike has temporarily 
intensified the evil, but it is nothing like adequate to account for 
the greater part of it. If the value of the work that the engineers 
could have turned out during the time that they were off work 
was so many million pounds, that exactly represents the deficiency 
in the world’s requirements; and some of this might have been 
met by sending orders out of the country, but once this amount 
is made up the effect of the strike is at an end. 

If any change had been made that permanently diminished 
the output of our works or added to the cost of our manufactures 
this would have been much more serious, because in keen com- 
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petition every increase of price, however small, must send some 
orders to our opponents, and a substantial and permanent in- 
crease in cost may easily put us second in some competition ; 
a rise of 5 or 10 per cent. in price would send an enormous 
volume of orders to America, or elsewhere, to the great injury of 
our manufacturers and to the starvation and misery of numbers of 
workpeople. The busy times after a strike are to a great extent 
caused by the effort to make up for the lost time. 

It is sometimes said that English workmen are very apt to try 
and restrict the output—by doing as little work as they can; that 
while American workmen are very eager to adopt labour-saving 
appliances, and are anxious to turn out the best they can both in 
quality and quantity, English workmen oppose economies, and 
seek to make the more intelligent and energetic of their fellows 
keep back to the pace that is set by the stupid and idle. How 
far America is free from these latter evils we do not altogether 
know; that English workmen sometimes are guilty of such 
malpractices is unhappily true; but it is also true that other 
people besides workmen and other countries besides England 
are handicapped in the same way. Probably we all of us 
can remember cases of industrious boys at school being dis- 
couraged from doing more than a certain quantity of work 
because others were too lazy to follow their example, saying, 
“ You must not write more than so many lines; you must not do 
more than so many sums; if you do, you will get a licking.” 
Now, in schools there are no Trade Unions, but there is human 
nature, and all progress in the world depends on our fighting 
against the inherent vice of laziness, to which we ourselves, and 
all those around us, are apt to give way; but whether English 
workmen are actually worse than other people is a point I should 
not care to decide. 

It is only fair to point out that their action has not killed the 
shipbuilding trade, which is honeycombed with Trade Unionism 
beyond any other industry. I am not in any way defending 
Trade Unions; they must stand on their own merits. Probably, 
like any other assembly of human beings, they simply represent 
the voice and feelings of a majority, and make it more easy for 
that majority to enforce their views on the minority. If the 
majority are idle it makes it more difficult for the minority to 
be industrious; but, at the same time, we none of us know how 
far the instincts of Trade Unionism may not be saving us from 
dishonesty and many other vices to which minorities might be apt 
to give way to were they not controlled by the public opinion of the 
larger number ; and in the case of shipbuilding, the large amount 
of piece-work may neutralize the influence of indolence. 
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Doubtless, it is the business of a manufacturer and of every 
other person in a responsible position to be always trying to en- 
lighten his men, to encourage them to improve themselves, to show 
them that it is to their interest to make their services as valuable as 
possible, and to instruct them how to do so. This all goes without 
saying, and one might enlarge upon it ad infinitum. 

There is one other point on which it is necessary to say a few 
words. I have pointed out that in any ideal condition of com- 
mercial society there would be complete international reciprocity. 
The goods of any two communities ought to be as interchangeable 
as if they formed one nation. As between ourselves and the 
United States this free exchange is impeded by the latter’s protec- 
tive tariff. We buy their goods, but they do not buy ours. We 
are barred, not only from the States, but from the markets of 
most other highly civilized countries, and it may be worth while 
to glance at the effect of these tariffs. An enthusiastic Free- 
trader thinks them bad for everybody at all times and in all 
places, but the opinion of a large majority of the human race ap- 
pears to lean in an opposite direction. Probably a careful study 
would lead to the conclusion that in a growing country it is 
wise to protect young industries, provided there is reason to be- 
lieve that, when they are thoroughly developed, they will be able 
to hold their own; but protection is little, if any, use in trying to 
bolster up an old trade or one that has no power of expansion. 

For example, in a colony there may be good seams of coal, 
which would be a source of wealth if they were worked, but there 
is plenty of other work for all the inhabitants, and, perhaps, 
capital is scarce; it might then be well worth the Government's 
while to make protection laws, or offer inducements to anybody 
who would undertake the thankless task of opening out the 
coal trade, till it was strong enough to stand by itself. The 
adventurers would have to lay down a considerable amount of 
capital, and probably wait for many years before they got any 
return, even if there was a prospect of great profit in the far 
future, and a wise Government would desire to promote so de- 
sirable a result as a good local supply of fuel some years sooner 
than it would otherwise come. 

In the same way it may be worth a Government’s while to offer 
a premium to those who will make railways, commence agricultural 
operations, or do anything else which may either give employ- 
ment to labour or produce valuable wealth, and there can be 
little doubt that protection in the United States has caused her 
industries to grow up and become powerful, so that they can not 
only stand by themselves, but also compete with other countries 
at a distance. They have gained experience, they have trained 
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the labour, made the works, and established all their inter- 
communications and organizations, and they can now reap the 
benefit, and could probably continue to do so irrespective of the 
protective laws. 

In countries where there is no great power of expansion, or in 
those that are too poor to grow rapidly under this fostering 
care, protection can probably do little or no good. But what other 
nations have not sufficiently realized, is the reflex effect that their 
policy has had on the policy of England. The people of this 
country, by an overwhelming majority, seem to be anxious to in- 
crease the territory under our flag by every means in their power. 
They say trade follows the flag; and certainly, if other flags keep 
out our trade, this must be looked upon as an obviously impor- 
tant truth. 

In 1880 the upper classes and most commercial men were in 
favour of what is now called “an Imperial Policy,” but a large 
majority of the community, under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, 
including nearly all the working classes, were in favour of what is now 
called “ Little Englandism,” and they put that statesman into power 
by an enormous majority, thus reversing Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 
As, however, more and more Englishmen have begun to realize 
that if we are to live we must trade, and if we have to trade we 
must be able to control the policy of large portions of the earth’s 
surface, so the idea of “Imperialism” has grown until it is held 
by almost all the people both of England and of the Colonies. 
Had foreign countries realized that by keeping us out of their 
markets they were forcing us to enormously increase our Empire, 
they might perhaps have thought twice before they adopted the 
somewhat unneighbourly line they have done. 

There can be little doubt that, especially in the industries I am 
dealing with, the United States is far the most formidable com- 
petitor we have ever had, and if this country is to keep her 
position in the industrial world, the greatest enterprise, energy, 
skill, and intelligence are needed on the part of employers, workmen, 
and the general public. Harassing legislation and trade disputes 
retard progress not only by the direct loss they involve, but still 
more by the way they hamper the energy, waste the time, and 
add to the worry of the few thousand capitalists, or employers, 
on whom is thrown the entire responsibility and burden of obtain- 
ing orders and providing work for the millions of artizans and 
labourers of this country. 

At this moment there is plenty of employment for labour, and 
all our works are busy; but, alas, such a state of affairs rarely 
lasts, and before we are much older we may have a wave of bad 
trade. No doubt the great desideratum for all trade is regularity ; 
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more orders in bad times; less pressure in good times. What we 
have said of railway companies not ordering engines in bad times 
is but a sample of the shortsightedness that is only too common in 
all trades and among all consumers. For it must be borne in 
mind that if a manufacturer knows he can sell stock articles, he 
may make them when trade is bad, keep them, and sell them 
when trade is better. So he will save his men from starving, and 
acquire wealth for himself; but if he knows that his customers 
will insist on their own patterns, it is impossible for him to work 
till he has got his order definitely settled. 

Our great need being more work in bad times, the man we want 
to make England happy and prosperous is the man who will buy 
things when they are cheap, hold them patiently, and sell or use 
them when they are dear. This applies to ships, locomotives, pig- 
iron, soft goods, and everything else that is manufactured. It 
might be supposed that this man would be very common; but he 
is not—he is very uncommon. 


BENJAMIN C. BROWNE. 
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Last year (1898) there were in the sphere of international 
finance two questions which overshadowed all others, and both 
of them were discussed at some length in the pages of THE 
NationaL Review. The first* related to the financial ability of 
Russia to face a campaign against another Great Power. The 
secondt showed how the relative position of France among the 
Great Powers had deteriorated during the present century, and 
especially in the present generation. The time seems to have 
arrived for the sequel to these two financial studies. But it has to 
be written from avery different, not to say a quite opposite, point of 
view. Several things have happened in the interval of more thanusual 
consequence, and others equally important are now in progress. 
Within the past twelve months both France and Russia have had 
a rude awakening from one or two of their chauvinistic illusions. 
They have discovered that there are limits even to British forbear- 
ance. Fashoda put an end, at least for a time, to the boulevardiers 
game of pin-pricks. Russian diplomacy, taking a hint, perhaps, 
from the same incident, has changed its plan of operations in the 
Far East. The question of the hour at Paris and St. Petersburg 
is no longer how far the British lion may be bluffed with impunity. 
That has given place to the more amiable and profitable considera- 
tion of how his friendship may be best exploited. 

In the month of April there appeared in the columns of The 
Times a series of remarkable documents of Russian origin. They 
were State papers of the most confidential character—so confi- 
dential that no English editor would have ventured to assume 
responsibility for them without convincing proof of their authen- 
ticity. Doubts have indeed been cast on them in a roundabout 
way by semi-official agents of the Russian Government in Paris, 
but the chief object of these has been to allay French sus- 
ceptibilities which the revelations referred to had sorely wounded. 
From St. Petersburg itself there has been no disclaimer, official or 
otherwise. Both the Russian Government and the Ministers 
personally concerned have observed a severe and significant 
silence. We may therefore deal with the documents as genuine, 
and that being granted a great deal follows from it. On the 5th 
ot April The Times opened the series with the first instalment of 


* « Russia’s Sinews of War,” April, 1898. 
+ ‘*The Financial Strength of France,” November, 1898. 
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a secret report on the Caucasus by Prince Galitsin, the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief of that province. Its special 
object is to lay before the Emperor the danger that has arisen of 
foreign, and particularly Armenian, influence becoming pre- 
dominant. A great bogey is made by Prince Galitsin of the 
Armenians, who are chiefly fugitives from Turkish rule. Their 
intelligence and commercial energy give them an alarming advan- 
tage over the native Russians—so much so that constant pressure 
is being put on Turkey to take them back again. As in the 
extreme north of the empire the cry has been raised of “ Finland 
for the Russians,” so in the south there is a kindred cry of “The 
Caucasus for the Russians.” In both places the agitation has 
received the strongest official encouragement and support. 

The second half of Prince Galitsin’s secret report to the Emperor 
appeared in The Times of April 11th. It takes a wider range than 
the first, which was devoted almost entirely to the Armenian 
immigrants, and raises the general question of foreign settlement. 
Out of that, again, arises a still larger question of foreign capital. 
The development of mines and the rapid extension of railways in 
the Caucasus have carried it a long way beyond the primitive stage 
which succeeded the conquest of the province. The only kind of 
settlement available then was Russian colonists imported from 
other districts. The colonists had to be tempted with free grants 
of land, light taxation, and other inducements ; none of which are 
any longer necessary. The difficulty now is to check the influx of 
immigrants, and to get them of the right sort—what Prince Galitsin 
calls “a Russian population completely trustworthy from a political 
point of view.” If aliens were allowed to come in and pick the 
eyes of the country, what would become of the good Russians ? 

Russian reforms are always thoroughgoing, and so was Prince 
Galitsin’s proposed remedy for the threatened foreign invasion of 
the Caucasus. He recommended to the Emperor to extend to the 
Caucasus the law of March 14th, 1887, originally applied to the 
Polish provinces when immigrants from the Prussian side of the 
frontier raised a danger of political complications. It prohibits 
the acquisition of land by foreigners in any of the Polish provinces. 
In a qualified form it was recently applied to the frontier 
provinces adjoining Turkey and Persia, but in this case the 
prohibition is subject to exceptions at the discretion of the local 
authorities. It was the qualified and not the absolute form which 
Prince Galitsin suggested for the Caucasus, and the exceptions he 
proposed to make were in favour of lands “ intended for the erection 
of works, mills, or other useful industrial purposes.” We next hear 
of his report coming before the Committee of Ministers, the 
Russian equivalent for a Cabinet Council. Here it encountered 
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opposition from M. Witte, the Minister of Finance. His memoran- 
dum on it forms the third and last of The Times series of secret 
documents, and it will be found in the issue of April 26th. 

M. Witte deals with the question as affecting his own depart- 
ment. At first glance the connection between Russian colonies in 
the Caucasus and the operations of the Imperial Treasury at 
St. Petersburg may seem remote; but it is in reality vital, as 
M. Witte conclusively demonstrates. He shows that there are two 
very different classes of aliens affected by the proposed measure— 
the Armenians and other “ refugees from tne neighbouring Asiatic 
States,” for whom it is absolutely necessary ; and foreign capitalists, 
to whom it will be a fatal discouragement. M. Witte is, above all 
things, an up-to-date financier. His financial sympathies have the 
widest possible range, and embrace every practitioner of the money- 
making art, down even to mining concessionaires. He will accept 
help from all quarters in the development of the national 
resources; and whoever can contribute to Russia’s industrial 
progress, be he German, Frenchman, American, or Englishman, 
should, in his opinion, be received with open arms. 

These are wonderfully liberal sentiments to be heard in the 
bosom of Russian bureaucracy, but for us there is a greater surprise 
still. Far from frowning on England as the traditional enemy of 
Russia,and excluding her from his benevolent designs, M. Witte over- 
whelms her with his most flattering attentions. As if he aimed at 
capping Lord Salisbury’s candid confession that we put our money 
on the wrong horse in the Crimea, he says frankly that Russia, in 
her relations with us, has also put her money on the wrong horse. 
After searching Europe for commercial allies, and trying one after 
the other, she discovers at this late hour of the day that she has all 
the while been shutting her eyes to the one who can be most useful 
to her. In words more friendly than were ever before applied to us 
by a Russian Minister, he praises the open door which we offer to 
Russian produce. “At the present moment nearly all the markets 
of Europe are closed by means of customs tariffs against our 
agricultural products. The duties in Germany on those products 
are almost equal to their cost; in France they even exceed 
it. . . . But there is one country which still clings to the 
principles of free trade, though, of course, entirely from motives of 
self-interest. That country is England, which has long held the 
foremost place among European countries as a purchaser of 
agricultural produce.” 

The Finance Minister then proceeds to excite the envy of his 
colleagues by quoting from our trade returns the enormous quan- 
tities of wheat and beef and mutton that we import—mainly from 
other countries than Russia. “England,” he tells them, “is the 
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only market in which Russia can find relief for her present agri- 
cultural depression.” More than that—and the next sentence was 
probably underlined in the original—“ England is not less important 
as a market for placing Russian funds. This was the case, in fact, 
before the Afghan frontier troubles, which compelled us to transfer 
our funds to Berlin, and subsequently, under pressure of political 
complications, to France.” Rather hard, by the way, on France to 
be thus casually referred to as a temporary pis aller. Having 
served her purpose so far as M. Witte is concerned, she is now 
dismissed as a saturated sponge. “France having invested her 
money in our bonds, she finds it superfluous to go any further.” 
A very pleasant remark for the gay boulevardiers and the financiers 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance! 

Applying his Anglophile sentiments to the matter in hand, 
M. Witte suggested various ways of operating on English public 
opinion so that it “ might undergo the change which is so necessary 
for us, and then the great English market would be open to our 
products.” Among the available openings for English capital in 
Russia he instanced the petroleum industry in the Caucasus. This, 
he explained, had been nearly nipped in the bud by a rumour that 
all transfers of titles to petroleum lands from natives to foreigners 
would be regarded by the Government as invalid and illegal. 
“ Looking at the proposed restrictions on the foreign ownership of 
real estate from this point of view, the Minister of Finance is afraid 
that the promuigation of them would have a disquieting effect 
abroad.” Prince Galitsin, who appears to have taken part in the 
deliberations of the Committee of Ministers, was won over by the 
reasoning of M. Witte. The Grand Duke Michael, as President of 
the Committee, approved of the desired modifications in the law, 
and ultimately it was resolved to grant foreigners “certificates of 
permission” to acquire land for “establishing mills, works, and 
mining industries.” 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the verbal 
accuracy of M. Witte’s remarkable minute, the practical results are 
beyond question. In accordance with the above resolution of the 
Committee of Ministers, a number of valuable concessions have 
been obtained by British capitalists in the oil region of Caucasus. 
Several combinations of oil wells and refineries have been expressly 
made for British consumption; all capitalised on the generous 
scale to which John Bull is understood to be inveterately addicted. 
The Baku Petroleum undertakes to pay dividends on £574,000 of 
ordinary and £573,000 of cumulative preference shares—a task 
which will not lighten as it grows older. The Russian Petroleum 
and Liquid Fuel Company stopped short at the even million sterling 
divided into equal moieties of ordinary and preferred. The 
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Schibaieff has not yet got beyond £430,000, and its modesty 

has been rewarded with a premium of about 70 per cent. on 

its ordinary shares. M. Witte’s secret report has been nowhere 

better appreciated than in the market for Russian oil shares, which 

was rather in need of some encouragement. It is said to have also 

stimulated Anglo-Russian promoters to fresh efforts, the fruits of 

which will be seen by-and-bye in a new crop of petroleum com- 

panies. Let other people think of him as they like, but M. Witte 

has certainly done a good turn to Baku and its oil wells. He 
evidently meant more than that however. 

May we not venture to regard the whole incident—the con- 
fidential report of the Governor General of the Caucasus, the secret 
minute of the Finance Minister, and its mysterious publication in 
The Times as a belated bid for British friendship? Not for senti- 
mental friendship like that of our neighbours across the Channel, 
but for a good understanding with each other in business. The 
seductive argument M. Witte puts before us is:—* You have sur- 
plus capital which you want to employ profitably ; we have mines, 
oil wells, and other enterprises innumerable, for which we desire to 
find capital. You are a great lending nation, and we are a great 
borrowing nation. Yours is a great consuming country, and ours 
is agreat producing country. Why, when we might work together so 
well, are we such strangers to each other?” In American parlance 
M. Witte is open to deal with us. It is quite refreshing to hear 
anything of the sort from a Russian Minister. But let us not get 
too elated with this startling piece of good luck. We must be on 
our guard against reading into M. Witte’s flattering appeal more 
than he intended it to mean. He is a financier pure and simple, not 
a politician or a diplomatist. All through his memorandum he 
talks business, and business only. He puts his case on a strictly 
commercial basis. As a negotiator he appears to start fair with us, 
indicating clearly enough what he wants, and what he has to give 
us in return. Our mining promoters may, in common with all the 
rest of the world, exploit the mineral wealth of the Caucasus if we 
will give him in return the run of Lombard Street—coined gold 
for what is as yet neither coined nor mined, the bulk of it not even 
prospected. 

Is M. Witte not throwing out a sprat to catcha whale? Finance 
Ministers do that sometimes even at St. Petersburg ; oftener there 
perhaps than elsewhere. According to M. Witte, Russia is growing 
more and more dependent on the British market as an outlet for 
her surplus produce. But she has no favour to ask of us so far as 
that is concerned. Our markets are wide open to her already and 
to every other foreigner. Another little want is delicately hinted 
at in the memorandum—“ A market for placing Russian funds.” 
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In that droll expression lies the sting of the innocent looking in- 
sect. M. Witte has “funds,” by which he means bonds for sale, if 
not immediately, at no distant date. As he explained in confidence 
to his Ministerial colleagues, he has a very limited choice of markets 
in which to offer his “funds.” Berlin was closed against him 
years ago by what he is pleased to call “ political complications.” 
Another and more serious obstacle has since arisen there in the 
lockup of German capital in industrial securities. However 
* amicably disposed Berlin might now be, the means of obliging M. 
Witte is no longer available. As for Paris it has gone to the full 
length of its tether in financing the dear and only ally. For the 
next loan, which cannot be long delayed, it must apparently be 
London or nothing. 

Should we listen to the seductive overtures of M. Witte? That 
question may be already engaging the attention of some of our high 
financiers. They may be asking themselves how the British public 
would be likely to receive a Russian issue—whether they could be 
worked up to a passably cordial response or would be found more 
phlegmatic than ever. M. Witte has very truly and shrewdly 
perceived that it is public opinion which must decide the question. 
Finance houses of the first rank may be easily got to try the ex- 
periment. The fat commissions and the enviable prestige it would 
carry with it are irresistible baits for the professional financier. 
But he could do very little for a loan of Russian magnitude with- 
out a solid public to support him. Time was when every finance 
house had a sufficient entowrage of brokers, underwriters, and 
premium hunters to make a succes d’estime of almost anything. 
The Baring crisis broke up all these parasite gangs, however, and 
they have never been worth much since. Large issues cannot 
nowadays be smuggled into the Stock Exchange by instalments. 
They must succeed or fail at the first shot, and failure, when it 
happens, cannot be glossed over or disguised ; it becomes known at 
once, and forms a permanent blot on the issue. The addled eggs 
of years ago remain addled still, and a loan fiasco in London would 
be an almost irretrievable misfortune, for the Russian Treasury. 

M. Witte will do well to reflect seriously before he commits 
himself tosorisky an adventure. He deserves every credit for wish- 
ing to improve the commercial and financial relations of the two 
countries, but let him beware of producing the opposite result. 
It is just as certain that an unsuccessiul attempt to raise money 
here would further embitter the Russians against us as that 
a successful loan might conciliate them, Whichever it might be 
is of less vital consequence tous than to the Russians themselves. 
In this country business and politics are kept strictly apart, and any 
loan offered here would be judged entirely on its financial merits. 
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M. Witte has fallen into a curious error in supposing that public 

opinion here “ is guided much more by political than by economical 
reasons.” Whoever can have told him that “ when Englishmen 
feel a sympathy with any particular country they are quite willing 
to purchase the products of that country and to place their money 
in its funds”? If he had said when they feel confidence in a 
country they willingly purchase both its produce and its bonds he 
would have made a much better hit. As it is he is wide of the 
mark. The test question as to his loan should he bring it here 
will be—what confidence can we placein it? Sympathy, or lack of 
sympathy, with Russia will be a secondary consideration. 

Her case is not one of plain straightforward borrewing, and the 
security she offers is not to be judged by everyday financial rules. 
There are various side issues to be taken into account. Her credit 
is far more difficult to test than that of a smaller borrower. In gaug- 
ing it higher conditions have to be satisfied than the balancing of 
her annual budget and the maintenance of a large gold reserve, 
which seem to be the goal of M. Witte’s ambition. The general 
policy of an empire like Russia is of greater importance to the 
national creditors than the mere details of current revenue and ex- 
penditure. These might indicate absolute solvency at the moment 
without offering any safeguard against the risks—domestic and 
foreign—which an aggressive Government is always provoking. 
The financial condition of Russia is, perhaps, better just now than 
it has been for some time, though it is by no means too comfort- 
able, otherwise M. Witte would not be casting about for a new 
loan. But it has still one grave defect, inasmuch as it shows no 
margin whatever for future contingencies. No State can claim to 
be perfectly solvent until it has accumulated a certain amount of 
reserve force in one form or another, be it in available resources or 
in the capacity of its subjects to bear a substantial increase of 
taxation. If that rule be binding on even small States, how much 
more forcibly does it apply to the Great Powers, with their bloated 
armaments to finance, and war frequently staring them in the face! 

There is Russia’s heel of Achilles, and, if we mistake not, 
M. Witte knows it. He betrays an uneasy consciousness of it in 
his latest Budget report, the one for 1899. In a clever and 
ingenious attempt to account for the inelasticity of the agricultural 
taxes, he proves what he might be loath to admit in so many 
words, that the fiscal burdens on the land, though light compared 
with those of other countries, are more than it can bear. The 
feverish eagerness which has seized the more enlightened of Russian 
statesmen like M. Witte to develop new industries, is largely 
inspired by the alarming decay of agriculture. Between frequent 


famines and bad prices it is going to the wall, and the peasants. 
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must be enabled to eke out their miserable incomes somehow. 
They have no reserve vitality, and the Government which depends 
on them must needs live from hand to mouth as they do. The 
direct taxes they pay would hardly support a couple of army 
corps, and yet they are always in arrear or having wholesale 
remissions granted to them. Even the very moderate annual 
payments required from the emancipated serfs for their land are 
increasingly difficult to collect, and relief has had to te given them 
in various forms. The Budget statement of 1899, which is also 
a report to the Emperor on the burning financial questions of the 
day, devotes several pages to the “emancipation annuities.” By a 
law passed in 1881, they were reduced by more than 11,000,000 
roubles. Between that year and 1894 large amounts of arrears were 
cancelled by Imperial decrees. In 1894 a fresh accumulation of 
arrears was nominally got rid of by spreading it over the succeed- 
ing five years. Nevertheless, another heroic measure of relief 
became necessary in 1896. Then a new scale of annuities was 
introduced at lower rates of interest, and with extensions of 
twenty-eight, forty-one, and fifty-six years beyond the original term 
of maturity (1911). 

But the situation, as M. Witte had to present it in January last, 
was very little improved. The year 1898 had begun with arrears 
aggregating 104 million roubles—equal to about one and a half 
years yield of the annuities. Two-thirds of the amount was so 
hopeless that long postponements had to be granted to the default- 
ing villages, nearly 26,000 in number. Not only does this cast a 
gloomy light on the condition of the Russian peasantry, but it is 
most embarrassing for the Treasury. According to the peculiar 
methods of Russian finance the emancipation annuities are 
counted as ordinary revenue, though to the extent of at least 
two-thirds they would be more correctly dealt with as realiza- 
tions of capital. But an anomaly of that sort more or less 
in a Russian budget is after all no serious matter. It is by no 
means a solitary example of confusion between capital and 
revenue. A whole category of receipts amounting to sixty- 
two million roubles is headed “Recovery of advances effected 
by the Treasury.” It embraces loans repaid, annuities payable by 
railway companies, and an item of nearly four million roubles which 
is evidently an instalment of the Turkish war indemnity. Very 
little more than one half of the estimated revenue for the current 
year—780 million roubles out of a total of 1,473 million is, strictly 
speaking, fiscal. The other half is derived from State monopolies, 
State Domain (including railways), emancipated land annuities, 
Treasury reimbursements, and sundries. Of the fiscal half, again, a 
miserable proportion is obtained from direct taxes, which are the 
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most equitable and should be the easiest to collect. The indirect 
taxes on spirits, tobacco, sugar, matches, mineral oil, and imported 
goods produce five times as much revenue as the combined land 
tax, income tax, and tax on movable property. Their aggregate 
yields are 591,000,000 roubles and 113,500,000 respectively. 

For a striking illustration of the fiscal poverty of the Russian 
Empire we need go no farther than the fact that 130,000,000 of 


people have only enough realized wealth to bear the following 
taxation :— 
ESTIMATES FOR 1899. 
Roubles. 


1. Real property and personal taxes... e ne -- 44,713,331 
2. Taxes on commerce and industry a a ... 54,061,900 
3. Tax on movable property ... rom ded an ... 14,779,400 


From the same sources Prussia, with only 30,000,000 of people 
—less than one-fourth of the Russian population—raises nearly, if 
not quite, as much revenue, taking State and local taxation 
together. Between the two there is, however, an important differ- 
ence. The direct taxes in Prussia might be doubled without 
throwing an oppressive strain on the taxpayers, while in Russia 
they appear to have passed the limit of endurance. For years no 
attempt has been made to increase them. The efforts of every 
succeeding Finance Minister are directed rather to their alleviation. 
Every opportunity is taken to reduce them, and it is generally done 
by transferring part of the burden to the indirect taxes, which are 
more varied and elastic. The ever-growing charges of the Empire 
fall with almost their whole weight on the consumers’ taxes— 
spirits, heer, tobacco, and Customs’ duties. Relatively to the re- 
sources of the people these are crushing. The drink duties alone, 
including the spirit monopoly, are expected by M. Witte to produce 
in the current year 363,000,000 roubles, or fully £60,000,000 sterling. 
A Russian Sir Wilfred Lawson might say that vodka keeps the 
Russian Government solvent. It provides one-half of the fiscal 
revenue proper, and about one-fourth of the entire income of the 
Empire. 

But with all its defects—we have touched on only a few of them, 
and that very lightly—the Russian Budget would not be ill thought 
of in Lombard Street if it offered much hope of improvement in 
the future. There is all the difference in the world between 
faults that are mending, however slowly, and faults that are 
growing worse. Millions of money have been lent in London on 
Budgets which were much farther out of balance than M. Witte’s 
have been for several years past. But then they were pro- 
gressing in the right direction, while M. Witte’s are going rather the 
other way. Eight or ten years ago Mexico was still in the bondage 
40* 
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of deficits, but she could easily raise in London and Berlin all the 
money she needed to borrow. It may be interesting to the Russians 
to learn why. Simply because of the confidence that was felt in 
the honesty and capacity of her Government. She entirely justified 
it too, and so rapidly did her financial condition improve that she 
is now celebrating her fourth consecutive surplus. Mexico to-day 
enjoys a very large share of the confidence, or, as M. Witte would 
say, the “sympathy,” of the British public. She has done well for 
herself and well for her bondholders, which is the perfection of 
State borrowing. Applying a similar rule to Russia, it is difficult 
to see how any loan she could raise here just now would prove in 
the end good either for herself or the bondholders. If she were to 
make no better use of the proceeds of her future loans than she has 
done of some of her past ones, it might be doing her a poor service 
to subscribe to them. There is no visible guarantee, nor even the 
shadow of an indication, that her financial policy is improving. 
How can it, in fact, until her foreign policy, which makes her finance 
what it is, undergoes a radical change ? 

It is not within the scope of the present article to criticize 
Russia’s recent proceedings in the Far East or in the various other 
quarters where, to use a forcible City phrase, she has been doing all 
she knows to “crab” British interests. Adhering strictly to our 
financial text, we find in her Budget for this year of peace and dis- 
armament a sufficiently apt illustration of how she prepares for 
peace. The provision made for the Ministry of War has risen 
from 288,000,000 roubles in 1898 to 323,000,000, while the Ministry 
of Marine is to have 83,000,000 in place of last year’s 67,000,000. 
Nearly every item in both services has been increased. Military 
equipment has gone up 1,360,000 roubles, rations 1,300,000 roubles, 
soldiers’ pay 6,200,000 roubles, quarters 2,600,000 roubles, construc- 
tion works 4,100,000 roubles. In addition to all that a reserve 
credit is taken for 12,500,000 roubles. In the Navy Estimates 
nearly the whole of the additional money is required for shipbuild- 
ing. Last year's provision for that was 19,317,000 roubles, but this 
year nearly twice as much is asked for, namely, 34,062,000 roubles. 
And these are only the regular votes authorized at the beginning 
of the fiaancial year. They may be augmented during the year 
by special votes, like the 90,000,000 roubles drawn from the 
Treasury reserves during the Port Arthur crisis, for the building of 
cruisers. Already special credits have been opened for the War 
Minister to the extent of 8,000,000 roubles, and a round sum of 
12,000,000 roubles is: put aside for unforeseen contingencies. 
Evidently, if anything should go wrong with the Peace Conference, 
Russia herself is not to be caught napping; she will be found 
financially prepared for all emergencies. 

Russia has the knack of giving a military tone to her whole: 
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public service. Even her reproductive works have generally an 
eye to war. Her principal railways are strategical, and the great 
Siberian line will link together a series of military posts extending 
from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific. Her railway programme of 
the current year is to be almost as lavish as that of 1898. The 
latter reached the enormous total of 123,000,000 roubles, com- 
prising 37,500,000 for the Siberian line, 49,000,000 for rolling 
stock, and 3,750,000 for “ auxiliary measures,” 13,500,000 for other 
railways “of general interest,” 10,000,000 for narrow gauge lines, 
an another 10,000,000 for indemnities. This year the public 
works’ estimate is slightly cut down, its total being reduced to 
109,000,000. The reduction has been effected by eliminating the 
narrow gauge lines and the indemnities—20,000,000 roubles in all. 
The military railway policy is to be kept up in full swing— 
27,000,000 roubles for the Siberian line,3,750,000 for “auxiliary mea- 
sures,” and nearly 47,000,000 for roliing stock ; 24,750,000 for other 
railways, and 6,500,000 for the redemption of railway obligations. 

It is not pretended by the Russians that the railway building on 
which they lavish so many borrowed millions is entirely, or even 
chiefly, for industrial development. Even if it were it might be 
possible to build too rapidly. But when we remember that a large 
portion of these outlays is not industrial at all, but military, the 
risk of over-building becomes much more obvious. What the 
Americans, with all their resources and their financial audacity, 
have so often come to grief over cannot be a perfectly safe game for 
Russia with her much more limited resources, her brief experience, 
and, worse than all, her absolute dependence on foreign finance. 
The Russian Government has quite enough to do to meet the 
yearly cost of her vast administration and her huge army, now not 
far short of 1,000,000 men on its peace footing. There is no pretence 
that the 109,000,000 to 124,000,000 roubles a year which she is 
spending on railways comes out of her ordinary revenues. The 
Budget invariably shows a deficit to that amount, or nearly, and 
M. Witte balances it with a cross entry—“ To draft on the disponi- 
bilités of the Treasury.” Last year the draft was 106,000,000 
roubles, and this year it is to be 98,500,000, with considerable risk 
of augmentation. The effect on the Treasury balances of these 
annual drafts has not been healthy. They fell from 756,000,000 
roubles on the Ist January, 1897, to 562,000,000 on the Ist 
January, 1898, and on the Ist January, 1899, they had further 
dropped to 115,000,000. Out of that attenuated cash balance 
M. Witte now proposes to draw the 98,000,000 roubles which he 
will need to balance his revenue and expenditure in the current 
year. His Treasury balance is already uncomfortably low, and 
there is only one way open to him of replenishing it. 

If we put on one side of the slate M. Witte’s all too candid ad- 
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mission of the poverty of the main body of his taxpayers, the 
evidence he has himself furnished of the inelasticity of his property 
taxes, the paper surplus of a few million roubles, which is all he 
can show on his revenue, and, finally, the dangerous depletion of 
his Treasury balances; on the other side, the insatiable and ever- 
growing demands made on his inelastic revenue and the mag- 
nificent programme of extraordinary expenditure laid out for the 
current year, there will be no room for surprise at his new-born 
interest in the only financial centre which he has not yet thoroughly 
exploited. For him at the present crisis of his career, and no less 
for Russia herself, England is, indeed, “important as a market for 
placing Russian funds.” We may therefore be quite sure that the 
unaccustomed flattery we received from him in his secret minute 
to the Committee of Ministers had a serious purpose. It is no 
doubt to be followed up by practical measures in the City. He has 
been laying his plans there already. A special financial delegate, 
M. Tatistcheff, has been attached to the Russian Embassy for nearly 
a year past, and the other day a modest logis was secured in 
Bucklersbury for an “ Anglo-Russian Commercial Office, under the 
patronage of the Russian Imperial Ministry of Finance.” The 
ground is being, it is said, prepared for a personal visit by M. Witte 
himself later in the season. A St. Petersburg telegram has even 
hinted at the possibility of the Czar paying another autumn visit 
to the Queen at Balmoral with M. Witte in his train. 

It is evidently high time for the British investor to be consider- 
ing his reply to the flattering overtures which are going to be 
made to him on behalf of the Russian Treasury. The proposal 
will probably be for a ten million sterling issue of 34 per 
cents. about par, or 3 per cents. at a proportionate discount, 
We may regard that prospective proposition from several points 
of view. In the first place, would it, under present circum- 
stances, be good monetary business; or, to be more explicit, 
would it be a better use to make of our surplus capital than any 
we already enjoy? That hardly requires a negative answer. As 
a matter of fact, there is just now unusually little surplus capital 
in the country. A few years ago we were suffering from a glut 
of money, or we thought we were, and 3 per cent. investments 
were run after without very fastidious discrimination. A Russian 
34 per cent. loan might have passed muster then in a crowd 
of Municipal threes and Bovril reorganizations. But now it 
is different. While the present industrial boom lasts, and we 
all hope it may long continue, every available sovereign we have 
may easily earn 34 per cent. and more at home. There is no 
oceasion, and equally little disposition, to send money abroad 
in order to earn the modest return which nowadays has to satisfy 
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the average investor. The credit of foreign borrowers is as a 
natural consequence more closely scrutinized than it used to be, 
and borrowers like Russia, who have not first-class security to 
offer, will, if they must have money, require to pay special rates 
for it. That circumstance is holding back a number of foreign 
loans otherwise ready for floating. 

When Russia begins to negotiate, the first difficulty encountered 
may be to determine her standard of credit. She will, no doubt, 
wish to adopt a political standard, and to obtain all the benefit ot 
her position and prestige as one of the first Great Powers. But 
the loan contractors, if they are wise, will keep the transaction on 
a purely financial basis. If her Budget, the state of her revenue, 
and the outlook for her rapidly increasing commitments be made, 
as they ought to be, the measure of her credit, she should be 
thankful to get money at 4 or even 5 per cent. But the mere 
mention of such terms M Witte would take as an affront. In his 
view, Russia is a greater empire than Germany, and should be able 
to borrow at least as cheaply. It would be useless, not to say danger- 
ous, to retort on him that between the financial strength of Russia 
and that of Germany there can be no comparison whatever. For 
the sake of Imperial prestige he may have to insist on 34 per cent. 
as a maximum rate, and, if so, it would not be good enough for the 
British investor, however “sympathetic ” he might be. 

So far as British experience goes, and it is pretty extensive, 
foreign loans have seldom been good business in themselves. In 
the old days when they were most in vogue it was not the bare 
interest on the money lent that recommended them. There were 
generally ulterior objects of much greater importance. A small 
portion of the money actually left this country, and the bulk of it 
went to our manufacturing districts for railway materials, cottons, 
woollens, and other commodities. The foreign.loans of the period 
from 1850 to 1873 brought us an enormous amount of foreign 
trade, and that was a redeeming feature which may be allowed to 
cover a multitude of their financial sins. If the foreign loans of 
the present day had the same collateral value it would be unwise 
to haggle about a half per cent. of interest. If Russia were to say 
to us as the South American Republics used to do when they were 
milking Lombard Street, “I want you to build railways and 
harbours for me, to open up mines, to develop trade and promote 
national industry of all kinds,” it ought to be easy to strike a 
bargain with her which would be mutually advantageous. She is 
not likely, however, to proceed on that line. All she wants from 
us is money, and she may not even condescend to give us the 
slightest idea what she proposes to do with it. Whether it is to be 
spent on strategical railways, or on new cruisers, or on rearming 
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her artillery, she will say that is her business. No guarantee can 
be looked for that a single pound of the money raised will be spent 
here or that a rouble will be added to our Russian trade. 

It is best to recognize the cold fact that nowadays when one 
Great Power borrows from another the loan is far more likely to 
be for military than for industrial objects. Why, indeed, should 
any Great Power have to borrow for industrial objects? Govern- 
ment mediation may have been necessary years ago when there 
were no private capitalists or financial institutions capable of 
undertaking extensive works, but to-day financial institutions are 
stronger than Governments and can carry through larger enter- 
prises than any national or even imperial treasury could venture 
on. Russia might, if she had wished, have had her Siberian rail- 
way contracted for in a lump. There are British, as well as German 
and American, contractors who would have taken it off her hands 
and saved her millions and millions of roubles over it. For all 
industrial finance, be it mining, railroading, colonizing, or empire 
building, Government interference is out of date everywhere except 
in Russia. No one knows that better than the professional 
financier. He recognizes it as one of several reasons that have put 
tureign loans out of favour, and have obliged him frequently to say 
to a borrowing State, “If it is for industrial purposes you want the 
money, you had better go to the British contractor, and he can 
tinance himself. If it is for any other purpose, you will not find 
many eager lenders. Your 3 or 4 per cent. is not good enough in 
comparison with other and safer investments nearer home.” 

One more interesting question this prospective Russian loan 
suggests. Why should not the foreign loan system be taken into 
consideration at the Peace Conference in connection with the 
bloated armaments to which it so largely contributes? At least 
one half of the Great Powers of Europe would have smaller arma- 
ments to-day if they had not been able to borrow money to build 
them with. That being so, surely a short and simple means of 
checking their growth would be to make borrowed money cun- 
traband of war. The British representatives at the Conference 
might propose that when two Great Powers were at war or pre- 
paring for war no other Great Power should allow its subjects to 
lend money to either of them. How would that suit the Czar and 
Mr. Stead? We fear neither of them would welcome it. with their 
favourite invocation, “In God’s name!” British capitalists and 
investors may, however, act on it in their own name by declining 
M. Witte’s invitation to assist him in financing with British money 
the Russian foreign policy of Penjdeh, Port Arthur, and Pekin, and 
her domestic policy in Finland. 

W. R. Lawson. 


ETHICS OF HORSE-RACING. 


Wuart is the fascination about a race of any description that is so 
powerfully attractive to almost every person? It may be a contest 
between race-horses of the highest class for one of the great prizes 
of the Turf, or it may be only a humble foot-race for ribbons at a 
village wedding ; in either case, if the struggle is very close, the 
result is watched for with keen interest, to the exclusion of all 
other ideas for the moment, and after the race is over there 
remains more or less a feeling of excitement and a tingling of the 
nerves that shows most plainly the mysterious force and power 
that it exercises. 

“ Look, look ; there’s a race!” is a shout that will make everyone 
jump up from their seat or turn round in the road to watch, how- 
ever insignificant the competitors and however trivial the contest. 
Does not this show how deeply engrained in human nature is the 
spirit of racing, quite apart from the additional incentive of 
gambling? Indeed, to thoroughly enjoy the incidents of a race, 
it is almost necessary to have no special interest in any particular 
competitor, for otherwise the desire for the success of that one will 
militate against the thorough enjoyment of all the different phases 
of the contest. 

Racing has no doubt existed in one form or another from the 
very earliest ages, and long before the days of the Olympian games 
or of chariot-racing at Rome strict rules must have been formu- 
lated to govern the competitions. It is only in comparatively 
recent years, however, that our own Jockey Club has arisen and 
compiled the rules that now govern our modern racing, and which 
have served as a model for every country in the world where this 
pastime flourishes. In former days, and even still in out-of-the- 
way places, a much rougher mode was pursued ; it was a case rather 
of go-as-you-please and do-as-you-please without any questions 
being asked, and the sole aim of every competitor was to be first 
past the winning-post by any possible way, the end being held to 
justify the means. 

Now, however, the course of conduct has to be strictly regulated, 
and fixed penalties are attached to the breaking of any of the 
numerous rules which are intended to meet, as far as possible, any 
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case that may arise, either in the actual contest or in the qualifica- 
tion of the competitors. 

But I hope to go farther than this, and to explain as far as 
possible the unwritten laws that exist in racing as in every other 
pursuit, and which all those who race honourably feel bound to 
obey. 

There are most certainly black sheep in every profession; and 
the records of the Criminal Courts and the Divorce Court show that 
there is no class or trade that does not contain members in whom 
the sense of honour and fair dealing is conspicuous by its absence. 
It would be strange, therefore, if the Turf world, with all its 
enormous temptations and facilities of making money dishonestly, 
should be entirely free from bad and doubtful characters. But 
though in the minds of many everyone connected with the Turf is 
tarred with the same brush, there are numbers and numbers of 
persons in every branch of the pursuit—owners, trainers, jockeys, 
and stable-lads, together with the various racing officials—who are 
of the strictest integrity, and whose standard of honesty is a very 
high one indeed. 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense” is a motto that should ever be kept 
in mind, for when a person has lost his money he is far too apt to 
echo the French cry of “Nous sommes trahis” ; and the saying is 
only too true that men are much too prone to think that the rest 
of the world are knaves rather than that they themselves are fools. 
They can see knavery in even the most simple actions. 

The public is apt to consider that the moment a horse is entered 
for a race it thereupon becomes their property, and that the rights 
of the owner are abrogated until that race is decided. Needless to 
say, this is an endless bone of contention, for owners do not pay 
the very heavy expenses of training and entrance fees merely to 
amuse the public. They are also firmly convinced that their race- 
horse is as much their private property as their hunter, hack, or 
carriage-horse. If it suits their plans, they have undoubtedly 
as much right to keep the one in the stable on a given day 
as the other, even though unknown and unauthorized persons 
have taken the liberty of backing the horse beforehand. 
Nor need anyone be consulted as to whether a horse is to run 
for this race or that, and no possible odium can attach to 
the owner for selecting the meeting and the race that best 
suits his convenience for which his horse shall compete. 
Where the line, however, ought to be tightly drawn is that 
no owner has any right to make money out of his horse by not 
running it, and if he keeps it in the betting until the last moment 
for others to lay against, or if he bets against it himself, and then 
scratches it, he is deserving of all the contumely that can be heaped 
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upon him, and the heaviest penalties that can be awarded. Such 
a course of proceeding is nothing else but downright robbery. 

While contending, however, that an owner has an absolute right 
to do what suits him best, so long as he does nothing dishonest, it 
is well to point out that when others—unauthorized though they 
may be—have heavily backed a horse for a certain race it only 
accords with the principles and habits of a gentleman to pay regard, 
as far as possible, to the interests of others, and to give them “a 
run for their money,” so long as in doing so no injury is likely to 
follow to either the owner or the horse. 

The public most certainly have some grounds to consider that a 
horse is intended to take part in a race when it figures day after 
day at the head of the betting in the daily papers, and no warning 
is uttered by the owner that he has not thoroughly made up his 
mind as to whether the horse will start or not. Yet it often 
happens that it is quite impossible for the owner to settle for 
certain as to whether it is wise to run until the very last moment 
before the numbers go up, and as he who pays the piper has a 
right to call the tune, so must the owner have a right to do as he 
thinks best for himself. 

The presence or absence of certain other horses that are also 
entered, and are dangerous rivals, must materially affect the chance 
of his own animal, and if they should happen to catch a cold or a 
cough at the last moment, or receive an injury on the training 
ground, or, mayhap, on the very way to the course itself, and so be 
prevented from starting, such a difference may be made in the 
chance of winning that a complete alteration may be necessitated 
in the plan of campaign, and the particular race for which the 
horse should star: be quickly determined. 

High-strung horses are often much upset by the bustle of the 
railway journey, and the noise and excitement of the race-course 
and its surroundings. It may so happen that a nervous youngster, 
who has been compelled for some reason or other to proceed to the 
course two or three days before the Meeting, has fed so badly 
since its arrival that it would be in the highest degree injudicious 
to subject it to the ordeal of a severe race when in a weakened 
condition, the memory of which might—and, indeed, very likely 
would—ruin the animal for life, and make it always averse to 
racing. Cowardly race-horses are far too common, and in nine cases 
out of ten have been made so by bad management and want of 
common-sense. Perhaps the most frequent cause of their becoming 
so is either from being run when unfit to do their best—and nothing 
breaks a horse’s heart more than a severe struggle when not 
thoroughly fit—cr from being continually pitted against animals 
that are their superiors. 
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When that good horse “ Uncas” came out as a two-year-old—he 
won eleven races that year,—another smart two-year-old, “ Anna 
Maria,” ran second to him in the Waterford Testimonial Stakes, 
being beaten by a length and a half, with seven others behind 
them. After being beaten in a Nursery Handicap the next day, 
she was again second to “Uncas” in the Beresford Stakes at the 
Curragh October Meeting. The next day she ran third to“ Bee 
Quick,” and later on the same day was third to her two conquerors, 
“Uncas” and “Bee Quick,” in the Paget Stakes. These severe 
races broke her courage, and she never ran up to this form again 
in her subsequent efforts; and though she managed to win a couple 
of races the next year in inferior company, she rapidly went down- 
hill and became of no value for racing. With so many things to 
consider and mishaps to contend against, how mistaken must be 
the notion of the public that a horse entered for a race is in any 
way their property. It is absolutely necessary that the owner 
should have a free hand to act as he thinks best; and if the public 
choose to back a horse before the numbers are up for the race, 
they must take the risk of its not starting, and have no cause to 
grumble if it is decided to run the horse in another race, in which 
it is deemed to have a better chance of winning. 

A great difficulty that besets owners, trainers, and jockeys is 
that of answering the constant enquirers as to the chance of a 
horse in a particular race, without giving too much information on 
the one hand, and thus letting out stable secrets; or being too 
reticent on the other, and causing offence. Beyond stating that 
“the horse is well,” or that “bar accidents he will run well,” it is 
not fair to say anything, except to those who have some right to 
be told; and if the information is received from such an authentic 
source that the horse is all right —thereby implying that he has 
got through his preparation satisfactorily and in the opinion of 
those best qualified to know is thoroughly fit to run,—in reality a 
great deal has been told, and more ought not to be expected. 

Any special information, such as the result of a trial, or the 
knowledge of some untoward occurrence in a preceding race that 
then militated against the success of the horse, ought to be as care- 
fully guarded as any diplomatic secret in the Foreign Office ; for, 
apart from the consideration of betting, such information may give 
other owners most valuable hints, and cause them to give their 
jockeys such instructions as may lead to the defeat of the horse 
belonging to those that are unable to keep a secret, when other- 
wise the orders would have been quite different, and so also wouid 
have been the result of the race. 

While, however, there is no necessity to publish stable secrets, 
on the other hand it is thoroughly dishonest to deliberately 
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disseminate false information, and no one is more condemned and 
despised than he who, in the slang of the day, puts his friends “ in 
the cart.” When he wins a race there are but few shouts of 
applause, and the congratulations of friends are but scanty! 
Perhaps the knowledge that he alone has reaped any benefit by 
the success of his horse is its own reward—like virtue! In the 
course of my experience, however, I have seen the friends that 
have been misinformed take very energetic action subsequently, 
and if the kicks have been nearly as plentiful as the halfpence 
the general verdict has been one of “Serve him right. He will 
know better how to behave in the future.” 

Although racing at the present day could not exist without it, 
and it is therefore a necessary evil,a great deal of in-and-out 
running is attributable to the system of “handicaps”; and when 
once a horse has been raised to the top of the handicap scale, it is 
often a long time before he is lowered again, even though his 
merits may have been over-estimated—for handicappers are but 
human, and therefore liable to error. 

A horse whose “ form ” is thoroughly known—especially if he is 
a good horse, and therefore has always a heavy weight assigned to 
him—has a difficult task to win a great handicap. The pace is so 
good all the way that every ounce of weight is made to tell, and 
there is nearly sure to be, amongst the large fields that usually 
take part in these well-endowed races, one or more of the com- 
petitors whose form has altered for the better, and who therefore 
has escaped with a lighter weight than its merits really deserved. 
It occasionally happens that a sound, good horse has to retire to 
stud duties earlier than he need have done because his “form,” 
unfortunately for him, is constantly over-estimated by the handi- 
cappers, and if he is not good enough to win the great Cup races— 
almost the only fixed-weight-for-age races left, except selling races, 
since the abolition of Queen’s plates—there is nothing left for him 
to run for. What a difficult task the handicapper is set, can be 
readily imagined, since he not only has to calculate how much 
weight he should allow for the positions held by the different. 
horses.in races where they have already met—no easy task even if 
all were ridden out to the very end—but also to consider the 
respective merits of horses who have never competed against each 
other, and (hardest task of all) to endeavour to estimate at its 
true value how much dust it has been attempted to throw in his 
eyes. 

While it is undoubtedly a desirable thing in the view of an owner 
that a handicapper should consider a horse to be just a little 
inferior in merit to what he really is, it is an entirely erroneous 
idea that horses are constantly “pulled”—i.2., prevented from 
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winning by their jockeys by being forcibly held back on the post 
when they could otherwise win. It occasionally happens—but very 
rarely—that some jockey should so misbehave ; but in this case he 
is almost invariably a beginner, or an incompetent rider, for a first- 
class jockey has far too much at stake to lend himself to such a 
proceeding. The penalty attaching to such a grave fraudulent 
practice is a “ warning off” from the Turf; and the leading jockeys 
are in receipt of such handsome incomes that, apart from any other 
consideration, they would never risk such a ruinous punishment ; 
they certainly will not prevent their “mount” from winning by 
being too strong in the arm at the end of the race. 

If the temptations are great to an owner or trainer to seek to 
delude the handicapper, the temptations are even greater to the 
latter to allot a less weight to some particular horse, for value 
received, than he would otherwise give it. It may be the horse of 
a friend, or one that he is interested in. He may wish to back it 
himself; or he may have offered to him a large sum by those 
interested in the horse, for such things have formerly been done 
many a time and oft. The position is one of such great trust, 
besides requiring special talents, that, like every other post of trust 
it deserves to be very highly paid, in order to ensure getting the 
right man for the place. When a man is found to succeed, it 
would be folly so to manage that he should not get enough work to 
develop his skill to the utmost; though it is also needful to take 
care that he has not so much work thrust upon him as to prevent 
his giving due attention to the compilation of each handicap. 

The usual idea of the public with regard to racing appears to be 
that every horse that starts is at its highest pitch of perfection— 
like a clock just wound up,—and that a race is run at the very top 
of the horse’s speed from start to finish. 

How easy would the trainer’s art be if some plan could be 
devised of always having a horse perfectly fit; and how simple it 
would be to find jockeys if all that was needed was to ride “ like a 
butcher boy” from end to end ; but, until horses becoine machines, 
races must be ridden in a different fashion to starting two steam- 
engines to race against each other with full steam up. 

With all the best will in the world, and with the best of luck in 
the way of health and immunity from accidents, or other draw- 
backs, it is very far from being an easy task to bring a horse to the 
post on a given day in its highest condition. A trainer needs to 
be very watchful, and very observant of the minutest details, to 
succeed in “ catching a horse at its best,” and may very easily err 
in being a little too lenient, or a little too severe, in the length and 
number of gallops he thinks his charge requires; with the result 
that instead of being in the fittest condition possible, the horse 
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may be unable to last home in a severe struggle from being 
“ pumped ” because it is too gross, or may be equally unable to 
sustain the contest through having been overworked, and being 
therefore “ stale” and in a weakened condition. 

The one tires through the muscles being not sufficiently 
hardened by work, and through there being an excess of fat in the 
system, which prevents the lungs and heart working to the best 
advantage ; while the other fails through a want of tone from too 
much work, or, in other words, from a lack of sufficient nervous 
energy. 

If, then, it is so difficult a matter to get a horse thoroughly ripe 
for a race, how easy a thing it is, on the other hand, to omit some 
detail, so that, though the horse may look thoroughly trained to 
the eye, it has no chance of winning a fast-run race when com- 
peting amongst horses who are its equals in speed and staying 
powers. 

There are many occasions on which a trainer dare not give a 
horse the necessary work, and can only hope that the other horses 
are also not thoroughly wound up. The ground may have been so 
hard, from frost or drought, that the fear of jarring the feet and 
legs may prevent the necessary gallops being given; or the horse 
may, from some indisposition, not bein a fit state to stand much 
galloping. Race-horses are very highly-strung animals, and in 
many cases are almost as nervous as some ladies. A rough- 
mannered, loud-voiced attendant may keep them in a constant 
state of fear and fidget, and it is impossible then for the animal to 
really thrive. The particular state of the weather or the locality 
will often much affect their tone; and a horse cannot be kept in 
the highest health unless it is located in a dry, bracing climate. 
A low-lying, damp, relaxing training-ground is most prejudicial to 
their well-being. In such a place the animal will show how it is 
affected by it by the loss of spirit, and very often of appetite also. 

The study of the countenance will always reveal whether a horse 
is happy in its mind; and unless it indicates this, and the clear, 
bright eye denotes good health, it is useless to expect the animal 
to show the efforts that otherwise it would be capable of producing. 

How little does the racing public understand and consider all 
this! A few more gallops, a change of attendant, a dose of this 
or that medicine, or perhaps the giving of tonics, or some change 
of hay, oats, or carrots, often works wonders, and the horse that 
could scarcely beat a hack suddenly becomes transformed into a 
capable race-horse. The reverse is frequently equally startling. 
A chill, a fit of indigestion, or just one or two gallops that were 
too severe, may cause a delicate animal to run many pounds, if not 
stones, worse in “form.” And what does the discriminating 
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public say to this? Fraud is suspected where none exists, and 
owner, trainer, and jockey come in for a full measure of abuse, 
and may pessibly be lucky not to be hauled up before the 
stewards, who are not always qualified for the responsible posts 
that they fill. 

Even when a horse has got successfully through all the hard 
work and troubles incidental to training, and has arrived on the 
race-course fit and well, there are the further very important con- 
siderations to be allowed for, viz., the skill of the jockey and what 
is termed “the luck of the race.” 

Comparatively few races are won really in the last few strides— 
though whether a jockey is skilful enough to “ finish ” well, 7.¢., to 
be able to induce his horse to make the utmost use of his powers 
at the very end, is of the utmost importance. I mean that whether 
a horse is in the front rank when the “finish” is required, and 
has enough strength left in him to make a successful effort, 
depends chiefly upon the way he has been ridden in the early 
and middle part of the race. 

The famous trainer John Scott, familiarly known as “The 
Wizard of the North,” was accustomed to remark, “I think I can 
train a horse as well as most men; and I can find a race for him 
towin. But . . . then there’s that d——d jockey !” 

What an enormous difference there is in the skill of jockeys few 
people understand, except those who are closely associated with 
racing, and while Admiral Rous is often quoted as saying—which 
I think is very doubtful—that, in his opinion, there was very little 
difference between one jockey and another, he took very good 
care, in the numerous matches he was so fond of making, to have 
a first-rate jockey on his side, and most usually put up that prince 
of match-riders, the late justly celebrated George Fordham. 

From the moment a jockey is on the back of his horse in the 
paddock, until he gallops past the winning-post, this skill is 
asserting itself. The one rider handles his horse quietly and 
carefully on his way to the starting-post, and does his best to study 
its temper and mouth, while soothing the excitement under which 
the animal labours; the other jockey hauls his horse roughly 
about, starts it from a walk to gallop a-short distance at full speed, 
and pulls it up again with a jerk, thus fretting his mount and 
getting on bad terms with it. How can such a one expect to 
utilize the animal’s powers to the best advantage, when he is already 
fighting with it, upsetting its nervous system, and, in common 
language, “taking it out of him” before they have even arrived at 
the starting-post. 

It must be remerabered that races on the flat are run at nearly 
the speed of an express train, and seldom last for more than one or 
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two minutes, so that a jockey needs to think and act quickly if he 
is to make any use of the mistakes of others. A rival running wide 
at a turn may lose two or three lengths; a change of stride when at 
full speed will cause that animal to lose half a length; another: 
swerving acruss, or jostling against an opponent, may cause the loss: 
of two or three lengths to them both, and a quick jockey on seeing 
such occurrences will at once spring his horse forward, and, by fore- 
ing the pace, profit by the opportunity given by the others. All 
these causes minimize the effects of weight, and increase the chances: 
of the remainder. In a true-run race 5 lb. are usually equal to a 
length, and 1 lb. or 2 lb. to a “ head,” so that the loss of two or three 
lengths is equivalent to a considerable amount of weight, though, 
undoubtedly, the effect is not the same on every horse. It also 
makes a great difference as to whether a horse is carrying the 
greatest burthen that it can possibly race under, or whether the 
impost is such that it can carry it comfortably to itself, 

Nearly all jockeys acquire a certain style of riding, except the 
very highest artists who can adapt themselves at once to what 
best suits the individual horse that they happen to be riding. One 
jockey likes to jump off in front, and keep there as long as he can ; 
another prefers to be third or fourth most of the way, and generally 
tries to creep up to the leaders about the same time if he can, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from home. Another nearly always 
pulls his horse back last, and then seeks to win by a rush at the 
finish.: By closely watching the idiosyncrasies of his rivals the 
clever jockey knows what to expect from each one, and so gains 
many advantages by laying traps for them and upsetting their 
plans:. Very few horses, indeed, can make their own running to 
advantage, and it is usually considered from five pounds to seven 
pounds disadvantage for a horse to do so. With a sluggish horse, 
especially in a match or a very small field, it may even tell more 
against it. Some horses, on the other hand, run their best races 
when in front, and if riding a generous horse who cannot quite 
stay the distance, or has too much weight compared to his rivals 
it is a distinct advantage for a jockey possessing a first-rate per- 
ception of pace to go in front in order to stop the pace, if the others 
will wait upon him, and so cause the race to be a false-run one. 

Undoubtedly, both on the flat and, especially, in steeplechasing, 
the best place for a jockey to be is just at the heels of the leaders, ' 
if only his horse has sufficient pace to keep there without unduly 
distressing itself. It-is a dangerous game to lie behind and trust 
to the leaders coming back from having exhausted their powers 
prematurely, unless the pace is really excessive. If the jockeys in 
front have been able to properly control their horses, the horse that 
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leaders up, which must tell upon it, and if the others are capable 
riders, as soon as they see that the rear horse is endeavouring to 
get up to them, they will call upon their horses to do their best, 
and so turn the race really into one, perhaps, of half a mile with 
several lengths start of the horse behind. 

It is always an anxious consideration as to what way a race 
should be ridden to best suit a horse. If it stays well, and a 
strong pace is wanted to bring out its powers, it is advisable to 
arrange for an inferior horse to make the running at its fastest pace 
in the early part of the contest, while your horse keeps at its 
quarters, so that the moment the leader begins to flag the other 
can go to the front and carry on the running. Your horse will 
then have had less taken out of it than if it had had to make the 
running all the time for itself. 

Race-riding is very like a game of whist, “speed” being your 
“trumps” and “staying power” your “long suit.” If you have 
plenty of both, play a bold game—make certain of having a fast- 
run race, go to the front in good time, and you will still have 
plenty of speed to finish with ; just as at whist you call for trumps 
at the commencement of the game, so as to bring out the strong 
points of your long suit. 

If you have no long suit and few trumps, you must bottle them 
up to the end, in the same way that a speedy, non-staying horse 
must be nursed for one “run” for speed at the finish. 

It is a question of judgment in each case; and as well might a 
player be accused of cheating at cards because he had bottled 
up his trumps when he had a strong hand, as a jockey be charged 
with “stopping” his horse because he had not made sufficient 
use of his gift of “ staying.” 

It is a feature of our national temperament to be very slow in 
adopting innovations, especially in a pursuit in which we are 
rather accustomed to plume ourselves that we are the teachers of 
the world. No doubt, more than half a century ago we were in 
this position, but other countries have been apt pupils, and in 
many cases “Jack is now as good as his master,” and indeed 
better. There is no greater instance of this than the tortoise- 
like slowness with which we are moving to the adoption of the 
“ starting-gate,” which for years has been tried and found admirable 

wherever it has been used. In addition to our natural hesitation 
about getting out of our old grooves, there is also the opposition 
of those owners and trainers to be reckoned with who now can 
command the services of experienced and good jockeys. Un- 
doubtedly, such have a considerable advantage, especially in the 
shortyfive and six furlong scrambles. First-rate as Mr. Arthur 
Coventry is in keeping the jockeys under control, his services 
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¢annot always be obtained, and in large “ fields” it is impossible 
for any man to ensure every horse starting on exactly equal terms. 
The starting-gate does improve matters very much in this respect ; 
and under this system there can, at any rate, be no false starts, 
while the delay at the post is reduced almost to a minimum, each 
of which causes goes far towards ruining the tempers of our race- 
horses, besides jeopardizing their chances. With a less efficient 
starter than Mr. Coventry, the start is very haphazard work, and 
it is the hoping to have the luck occasionally of obtaining several 
lengths advantage when the flag drops that causes so much oppo- 
sition to what must inevitably be adopted at last. 

At the other end of the track there is the judge to be considered, 
and it speaks volumes for the integrity and skill of our racing 
judges that, though the keen cynosure of thousands of deeply 
interested spectators, their decisions are very seldom cavilled at. 
That mistakes are sometimes made is only human, but they are 
very rare. I have, indeed, suffered myself from the decision of a 
formerly well-known judge, when, after winning a mile race com- 
fortably by three-quarters of a length, the pride of place was awarded 
to the second. In vain did we object. The judge maintained that 
he was right—it was afier a heavy luncheon !—and the stewards 
upheld him and refused leave of appeal, so that there was abso- 
lutely no redress ; while, as I had won on an outsider, the sympathy 
of the public was with the favourite, who had got the race. In this 
case the judge mistook the colours, and described the race exactly 
as it was run by the wrong horses. But such cases must be 
extremely rare, and in these days it would scarcely be too much to 
say—impossible. 

It is a curious circumstance that, until the head committees ot 
racing took power to inflict fines when necessary on all persons 
under their control, there was absolutely no penalty that could be 
awarded if the judge was not in his box at the moment that the 
horses passed the post. Now, we have all known —who have raced 
much—such a thing to happen, and it is really not an impossible 
thing that it might be done on purpose—although, of course, most 
unlikely. It once happened to me that the judge left his box too 
soon at one of the chief cross-country meetings, before my horse, 
which was second, had passed the post. In this case it was very 
inexcusable, as, in addition to there being a prize for the second 
horse—which I lost by not being able to be “ placed,” as the judge 
was not in his box,—I had given notice that my horse was “ quali- 
fying ” for hunters’ flat races, for which purpose it was necessary 
to be amongst the first three horses. It was some time before there 
was another opportunity of “qualifying” the horse, and in the mean- 
time several flat races had to be missed, which were almost “ cer- 
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tainties,” for which the horse had been entered in anticipation of 
becoming “ qualified,” so that it was very much brought home to 
me that a substantial penalty for a judge not being in his box at 
the right time might be advisable ; especially as, when the judge 
was asked for his reason, the only excuse that he had was that he 
had left his box “ without thinking !” 

In some respects, perhaps, some of the rules have proved too 
harsh, and have not furthered the cause of real sport. Such, for 
instance, was the passing of the rule by the Jockey Club that the 
minimum stake for a race must not be less than £100, and that at 
least 300 sovs. per day should be given in prizes. 

This proved the knell of a great many old-established fixtures, 
more especially in the North of England, such as Richmond and 
Northallerton, where the country folk did not come for the purpose 
of betting, but assembled for many miles round from genuine love 
of the thoroughbred horse, and from the pleasure of seeing a well- 
contested struggle. 

Then the National Hunt Committee have, in their turn, so 
hampered owners and clerks of courses by their legislation that 
the ownership of steeplechasers has now passed into the hands of 
almost a professional class, and the great body of hunting men, 
who formerly took interest in steeplechasing, and ran and rode 
their own horses, now. stand aloof. Their protest against the 
present system is eloquently shown by the way point-to-point races 
have sprung into favour, and the large “ fields” that start for them. 
It was the same class of owners that now run for them who 
formerly patronized steeplechasing, and it is evident that somehow 
the National Hunt Committee has lost touch of a very desirable 
class of owner. It is to be hoped that some means may be found 
to again bring these lost sheep within the fold, and the most likely 
course to bring this about is to relax some of the restrictions 
as to fences when the races are held over a natural country, and to 
allow clerks of courses somewhat of a freer hand. 

In another direction, too, the course they have pursued has 
proved a grave mistake—with respect to hunters’ fiat races. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the days before 
there was a National Hunt Committee at all, and also in the early 
days of that body, look back with regret to the fun and merriment 
there was in connection with the flat races for hunters that were 
then held, and which now seem to have departed for ever. 

In Yorkshire, especially, every race meeting had its hunt race, 
for which boné-fide hunters started that had been ridden with the 
local pack, and that cansed as much excitement in the neighbour- 
hood as nearly all the other races together. At some of the larger 
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meetings, such as York, Thirsk, Durham, &c., the pick of the local 
“cracks” opposed each other, and often from twenty to thirty 
horses would start for these events, each ridden by some well- 
known rider from the surrounding hunts. Whether Birdsall, 
Newburgh, or Duncombe Park should prove victorious; or Sir 
Charles Slingsby, Mr. G. S. Thompson, or Mr. C. Boynton should 
ride the winner; or what Lord Middleton, Sir G. Cholmley, Mr. 
Booth, or Lord Feversham was going to run, was talked of for 
weeks beforehand, and many a friendly match was made up to 
settle disputed points as to the superiority of this or that horse. 
There was very little betting on such races, but there was keen 
competition to own or ride the winner, and what has put an end to 
such races? Simply the vexatious and ridiculous rule of the 
National Hunt Committee requiring hunters to be first, second, or 
third in a steeplechase (save the mark !) because they are going to 
race on the flat! One could hardly expect to find such a rule 
except in a comic opera! What has steeplechasing to do with 
flat racing? Before the National Hunt Committee began to 
legislate, hunters’ flat races were in a flourishing condition, but one 
rule after another rule, one change after another change, has 
gradually killed them, and now they are nothing more than farces, 
usually a refuge for “lights of other days” from the flat, who have 
managed somehow or other to get “ qualified,” and who have grown 
too cunning, or are too infirm to be any longer of use in their 
original sphere. 

Supposing that the old hunt race was to be revived at the York 
Spring Meeting, is it likely that there would be more than one or 
two of the old class of hunters that would be qualified to compete ? 
Where would the old “ fields” now come from? How many hunt- 
ing ‘men care to try to “ qualify” their fastest hunter? Steeple- 
chasing over the present made courses:is a very different game to 
what it used to be over a natural country. The pace is much 
greater, and fences are jumped much faster than they used to be 
when the ground and fences more nearly resembled the present 
tracks over which point-to-point races are held. Then there is the 
open ditch to be taken into account. It is not difficult, but it re- 
quires some practice, and as it is not a natural fence, one must be 
made on purpose in order to teach a horse to doit properly. Then 
there are the expenses of going perhaps to several meetings before 
the horse gets into the required first three places, with often the 
difficulty of getting a jockey to ride. All this has to be gone 
through before there is a chance of attaining the end in view—a 
pleasant ride in the company of your friends, which is what used 
‘to attract a good many persons, even when they did not hap- 
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pen to possess a horse that they thought quite good enough to 
win. 

It may be urged by those who go to races only to bet, that this 
class ot race is out of place at a regular meeting, but, after all, 
gamblers are a very small section of the world, and thousands 
of people go to races to be amused, and who never bet at all. 
When each horse is trained at home, everyone in the household, 
in the parish, and on the estate is interested in its performance, 
who care nothing about the runners in any of the other races; they 
have quite as much right to have their interests considered as 
those who simply look upon a horse as an instrument of gamn- 
bling. Under the present conditions hunters’ races on the flat have 
sunk to a very low ebb indeed, and may well be swept away alto- 
gether without sport suffering in the least. A former rule—if it is 
considered absolutely necessary that horses should be seen to jump 
fences—worked fairly well, that any horse was qualified to run 
if he jumped all the fences in a steeplechase to the satisfaction 
of the stewards, and why this rule was altered,so as to make it 
compulsory to be amongst the first three horses, seems very 
difficult to understand. Surely a horse that completed the course 
in the Liverpool Steeplechase, for instance, should be held to have 
sufficient jumping power to be able to run on the flat! But even 
if this rule was reverted to, the objections to having to school a 
hunter to jump a steeplechase course at racing pace would still 
remain. This might be immensely modified if horses who success- 
fully compassed the course in point-to-point races were also 
admitted ; and if the further excellent old rule was brought in 
again, that horses who had run on the flat after two years of age 
were not qualified to run in hunters’ races, some return to the 
fields and sport of former days might be confidently expected. 


There would then be no lack of material which is now so painfully. 
evident. 


In other respects it is a considerable gain to have settled rules, 
and if, when a rule has been some time in force and is found to act 
well, it can be left peaceably alone and not unnecessarily altered 
for the sake of change, they would be even still more welcome, for 
everyone is glad to have a code to follow. Unnecessary changes 
are very troublesome to owners, trainers, and jockeys, and create a 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction that may well be avoided. 

The increased facilities of locomotion have vastly increased the 
hangers-on of the turf, and had it not been for the action of such 
bodies as the Jockey Club and National Hunt Committee, in 
formulating rules and assuming the government of races, it would 
long ago have been necessary for Parliament to have stepped in— 
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and it scarcely seems a fit assembly to deal with matters of sport. 
In the long-run the voice of public opinion is sure to assert itself; 
what the public desires is sure, eventually, to be provided; and 
while we may be extremely thankful that gentlemen of position 
are willing to give up their time to superintend all the details of 
racing without remuneration, and simply for the love of it, we may 
feel perfectly secure in leaving the conduct of it in their hands, for 
we know that they are honestly doing their best and not seeking 
personal aggrandizement, or reaping any benefit themselves in any 


shape whatever. 
R. F. Mrysty THompson. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, May 15th, 1899. 

Tue United States is on the verge of the greatest financial crash it 
has known. I suppose that statement will be questioned and its 
author criticized for making it, especially as all the testimony of 
experts and writers for the Financial Press is that the United 
States has nothing to fear from the future, and yet I stand by my 
declaration, and after presenting the evidence I leave it to my 
readers to draw their own conclusions. I have a distinct purpose 
in view in presenting these facts to English readers. It is to dis- 
courage them at the present time from putting a shilling in the 
shares of any American corporation, whether railroad or industrial, 
and to suggest that those persons who already have invested will 
do well to sell out at the present prevailing high prices and wait a 
few months, when they will be able to buy back their securities at 
a lower price, more nearly corresponding to their intrinsic value. 

The reason we are driving full tilt on the financial shoals is that 
simply the whole country has gone speculation mad, and the prices 
of all securities have been ‘‘ boomed ” out of all proportion to their 
interest-earning capacity. Eighteen hundred and ninety-six wit- 
nessed in the United States the culmination of a series of bad 
years. Short crops, vicious financial legislation, and fears of 
international complications reached their climax with the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bryan in that year, and the moneyed classes, as well 
as the small investors, feared that their savings might be swept 
away by the success of the Democratic Party. The result was that 
men of means, as well as those with only limited savings, threw 
their investments overboard at a sacrifice; they parted with them 
for practically almost anything they could get, converted the money 
into gold—paper they would not touch, and even Government 
bonds were under suspicion,—and hoarded the precious gold. How 
much gold went into strong boxes during that season of panic no 
man can tell, but from all the evidence procurable then and since 
in the aggregate it must have run up into the hundreds of 
millions. 

In August of that year stocks sold lower than had been known 
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‘for years. Take, for instance, a few of the most important rail- 
roads in the country. Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy was quoted 
at $53 on the New York Stock Hxchange, St. Paul $591, New 
York Central $88, par in each case being $100. These figures are 
worth while remembering in comparison with present prices. 
When the result of the election was known prices went up with a 
bound. Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy jumped over $30 a share, 
‘St. Paul rose $20, New York Central $11, and all others in the 
same way. These prices were maintained until shortly before the 
inauguration of President McKinley in March of the following 
year, when the country once more became frightened over the 
threatening Spanish situation, and the fear that Spain might find 
an ally in Europe. This, however, was offset by a bountiful 
harvest and a tremendous export demand for wheat, and toward 
the end of the year the signs of returning prosperity were visible 
in the high prices all stocks commanded. With the meeting of 
Congress at the end of that year the Cuban spectre was again 
terrifying, and when, in February, 1898, the Maine was blown up 
in Havana Harbour it was patent to everyone that war could no 
longer be averted, and once more the people became nervous. 
Following the declaration of war there was a feeling of anxiety, 
which was immediately reflected on the Stock Exchange, but it did 
not last long. Again Europe clamoured for American wheat, and 
was glad to pay for a record crop unprecedented prices, which 
- made the Western farmers rich and enabled the great trunk lines 
to do an immense carrying trade at profitable rates. Added to 
this, the Government was spending to average nearly a million 
dollars a day in extraordinary expenditures for military and naval 
purposes, that money, with the exception of a few millions, being 
disbursed at home; and Europe was taking American manufactured 
products as she had never done before, and it will be readily seen 
that there was more money in circulation than had been known for 
years, and everyone was feeling the stimulus which comes when 
money is plentiful. When Santiago fell it was recognized that the 
war was over, and that there was nothing to prevent the country 
from enjoying a few years at least of the most unexampled pros- 
perity. Those persons who up to that time had hesitated now felt 
there was no longer any reason for hesitation. Caution was thrown 
to the winds. Everyone felt that money was to be easily made ; 


‘everyone was a “bull”; everyone who had anything to “ boom,” 
boomed it. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the country simply went specu- 
lation crazy. The professional stock gamblers took advantage of 
- the craze. The psychological moment had arrived for the public 
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to surrender their money. People who had refused to buy shares 
when they sold thirty dollars below par fell over one another in 
their excitement to obtain them when they commanded thirty dollars 
premium. Stocks which for years had yielded a safe return of four 
or five per cent. were neglected in favour of others which paid 
nothing, which never had paid anything, but which promised 
tremendous dividends some time in the future. Men who never 
before in their lives had speculatively bought or sold a single share 
of stock were made rich in a week. Neither experience nor know- 
ledge was needed. The most reckless plunger was the most suc- 
cessful in the end. A man had only to buy, to buy anything, and 
to see his profits grow with every quotation. Money was to be had 
for the asking. 

With the public in this frame of mind, with money so abundant 
that it could not be invested as fast as it was being made, it was only 
natural that any enterprise promising great returns in the future, 
and backed by supposedly responsible men or firms, should quickly 
find public favour, the public relying on specious promises and not 
having the opportunity or the ability to make their own investiga- 
tions. Hence the trust fever and the success which has attended 
the labours of the trust promoters. I have in previous articles 
called attention to the danger which must inevitably follow from 
the over-capitalization of -industrial enterprises. That danger is 
now so evident to even the most unobservant, and is so close at hand, 
that it can no longer be ignored. It is appreciated by cautious 
financiers as well as by discriminating investors, who are, unfortu- 
nately, in a very small minority, that the thing has been overdone, 
that individuals as well as banks are loaded up with shares of 
corporations which are so heavily watered it is impossible for them, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, to pay dividends on 
their capital, and that the moment the public becomes nervous, and 
attempts to exchange its prettily-engraved certificates for money, 4 
crash will be precipitated which will drag down banks and business 
houses al] over the country and bring general ruin and destruction 
in its wake. 

We have already had the preliminary symptoms. ‘There was a 
semi-panic in the New York Stock Exchange on the seventh of 
last month, when stocks dropped thirty points in as many minutes, 
and millions of paper profits disappeared as if by magic. From 
this'‘smashing blow the market recovered, only to go through the 
same experience on the first of the present month, when the spasm 
was less violent, but severe enough to cause considerable dismay. 
We are now waiting for the next convulsion. I do not wish to be 
understood as implying that the material condition of the country 
is bad. On the contrary, as I have repeatedly pointed out, it is 
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better than it has been for years; but, in the usual American 
fashion, we have so heavily discounted the future that it is a 
question whether the future can meet our spendthrift obligations. 
Nor do I wish to be understood as meaning that there are no 
solvent corporations or secure investments. There are excellent 
opportunities for investment, but the judicious investor will not 
buy the shares of even the most prosperous companies when they 
are commanding fictitious and inflated prices, When the stock of 
the best managed and most prosperous railroad in America 
drops $11 dvllars in a few weeks, I think it is a sign that the stock 
is selling at too high a price, and it should be allowed to seek its 
natural level before it is bought for investment purposes. bis 


Hardly was the ink dry on the above when the death of ex- 
Governor Flower of New York, the leader of the bull movement, 
the man who for the past two years has been the most command- 
ing figure in Wall Street, whose Midas-like touch has made 
thousands of men rich, who believed in him more implicitly than 
has ever before been known in the history of speculation, furnished 
“the next convulsion” for which I said we were waiting. Ex- 
Governor Flower left his office last Friday morning, apparently as 
well as ever, to enjoy a couple of days’ quiet fishing. That evening 
he was dead. The country knew of it the next morning. To 
thousands of men the death of Mr. Flower meant a great deal more 
than did the death of any president, or statesman, or general. To 
them it meant ruin. Mr. Flower was the foundation on which 
rested three or four stocks which had been the favourite vehicles 
for general speculation. The veriest tyro could understand that, 
with the foundation razed, the superstructure must fall. When 
the Stock Exchange opened last Saturday scenes of the most 
exciting character were witnessed. Brokers ten deep were 
gathered around the posts where the Flower stocks were dealt in, 
gesticulating, swearing, imploring some other broker to buy the 
stocks which clients had instructed to be sold. In the first few 
minutes the Flower stocks broke several points, then some of the 
great capitalists came to the rescue, and the panic was in a measure 
allayed, although the net loss compared with the day before was 
frightful, and had ruined thousands of men whose margins had been 
exhausted. The Wall Street gamblers who make it a profitable 
business to pluck the dear public have done their best to reassure 
their victims and calm their fears. Saturday’s panic they regard as 
unwarranted, and they assert the great financial interests will not. 
permit the market to be knocked to pieces, and that prices will go 
higher. The future will tell. For the present, at any rate, 
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the public is nervous and fears there are still worse things in 
store. 


Attention was called last month to the unfortunate internal war- 
fare waging in the Democratic Party, which makes it almost 
impossible to hope for the success of the Democratic ticket in the 
next campaign. It seems impossible for the silver and the anti-silver 
wing of the Democratic Party to “ flap together,” and unless they 
do flap together the re-election of Mr. McKinley may be permitted 
to go by default. That the anti-silver Democrats can succeed in 
preventing the nomination of Mr. Bryan does not appear to be 
within the bounds of possibility at this time. The New York Sun 
has made a careful analysis of the situation, and sums up its obser- 
vations as follows :— 

“It appears, therefore, that the Democrats faithful to the 
Chicago platform are now more completely in control of the Party 
organization than they were in 1896. Since then they have become 
predominant in the Democratic Party in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota, three States which voted against them in 1896. 
Moreover, the New England States, which presented a pretty solid 
front against the Chicago platform in the Convention of 1896, are 
now in nearly every case under the control of the friends of Bryan. 
More especially is this true of Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, which cast at the Chicago Convention forty-five votes 
against the platform and only five for it. 

“Meantime, the opponents of the Chicago platform in the 
Democratic Party are gaining nowhere, and the most they venture 
to strive for at Party conventions is almost invariably nothing 
beyond mere evasion of the currency issue. It is not probable that 
they will be able to muster at the National Convention of next year 
more than half of the voting strength they exhibited at Chicago in 
1896, and even as many as 150 delegates would be a very liberal 
estimate.” 

This is very good so far as it goes, but the nomination will after 
all be an empty honour if the nominee stands no possible chance 
of winning. Certainly he cannot win if he has a divided Party 
behind him as well as a strong united opposition in front of him. 
New York is always debatable ground, although generally con- 
sidered Democratic under normal conditions, but with Croker and 
all the power of Tammany arrayed against him, how can Bryan 
expect to carry the State? He cannot expect to carry New Jersey; 
he cannot expect tocarry any of the Easternstates. His battle-ground 
again must be in the West and South as it was three years ago, 
and as the Republicans will repeat the same tactics which were so 
successful then, it is difficult to see how Mr. Bryan can hope for 
victory. 
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If the Democrats would unite, if the men who in former years 
contributed to campaign funds, and gave their services to the Party 
management, would next year be found in the ranks loyally work- 
ing for the success of the Democratic candidate, whether he be 
Mr. Bryan or some one else, the Democratic cause is not hopeless, 
although the chances now are largely in favour of Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election. There is this thing, however, always to be remem- 
bered. The Republican Party is the Party of prosperity, that is 
its stock-in-trade, and any set-back to the ‘‘ boom” would be fatal 
to its prospects. If by any chance the boom flattens out before 
next year’s election, if, as many people think not unlikely, the 
trusts precipitate a panic, industrial stagnation follows and 
retrenchment on all sides becomes necessary, McKinley’s chances 
of re-election, which now appear to be so bright, would be badly 
tarnished, and the Democratic candidate would not be the insigni- 
ficant opponent Republicans now affect to regard him. The odds 
are heavily in favour of the Republicans, but the game is not hope- 
less if the Democrats will pull together. If they will pull together |! 
But at this day I see no evidence of it. 


I referred briefly last month to the investigation of the municipal 
authorities of New York now being carried on by a Committee of 
the Legislature of the State. ‘The result of the investigation so far 
has been rather curious. It has publicly proclaimed what everyone 
long ago knew, that outside of China, where the beginning and end 
of all things official is bribery, there is no spot in the world where 
such utter rottenness and corruption exists as in the conduct of 
New York municipal affairs. That, as I say, does not come as a 
surprise to observant men; but what is a surprise is the sorry 
exhibition Mr. Richard Croker has made of himself on the witness- 
stand. The result of Mr. Croker appearing before the world as 
he really is, will have this effect in the opinion of a very keen 
political observer :— 

“Before Richard Croker went on the witness-stand he was a 
mystery, famous for his reticence and credited with superior 
shrewdness, great political sagacity, and remarkable self-control. 
To-day he stands as a man of low cunning rather than intellect, 
and of an infirmity of temper which is the very reverse of self- 
mastery. On the witness-stand Mr. Croker is commonplace and 
painfully illiterate for a great man. It must be something of a 
shock to the merchants, lawyers, and physicians who take pride in 
belonging to the Tammany organization, but do not know Richard 
Croker, to learn that he says, ‘ You done good’ and ‘I seen him. 
It is impossible for a man who tramples so brutally on the grammar 
primer to be a political idol. The enemies of Tammany in the nation 
will point with derision at a leader whose vocabulary is no greater 
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nor better than that of a coal-heaver. Tammany has always been 
hated and execrated outside of New York State, and the exhibition 
Richard Croker has made of himself on the witness-stand will be 
hailed with exultation by the Democrats of New England, the 
West, and the South. In the State of New York, outside of the 
city, the organization is none too popular, and now that the pres- 
tige of Tammany has been dimmed by Richard Croker’s self-exposure 
the country Democrats will sharpen their hatchets and prepare to 
‘do up’ Tammany at the next State Convention.” 


In the retirement from Congress of Mr. Reed public life losex 
one of its most notable men, and the House of Representa- 
tives its most interesting and brilliant member. Much criticism 
has been levelled against Mr. Reed of recent years; he has been 
termed “czar,” autocrat, and dictator; he has been accused of 
reducing the Commons of America to a mere body of clerks 
to register his will; he has been charged with a determina- 
tion to carry out his own policy irrespective of the wishes of 
the country or his Party. There is a certain amount of 
truth in these charges. A great man—a man intellectually and 
morally great—suffers even as he gains from comparison with his 
surroundings. Mr. Reed towers head and shoulders above his 
associates in the House. A man too hunest and too intolerant of 
stupidity and knavery to have any sympathy with the petty arts of 
petty politicians, he has been envied by the little men who were 
forced against their will to recognize his intellect and to dreed his 
withering sarcasm and his readiness in debate. Before Mr. Reed 
had been elected to the Speakership for the first time, when his 
chief rival was Mr. McKinley, Mr. Reed was recognized as the 
most dangerous man for an opponent to engage in debate. His 
command of language, his sarcasm, his quickness, his ability to see 
a weak point in an adversary’s argument and turn it to his own 
advantage, his courage and the fury of his attack when he was 
aroused, were qualities which few others possessed, and his know- 
ledge of Parliamentary law and the rules of the House was so pro- 
found that he made an ideal Leader of the Opposition in the days 
when the House of Representatives was veritably an arena. But it 
was as Speaker of the House that his greatest reputation was made. 
Through a perversion of the rules it had become possible for a 
small and determined minority to defy a powerful majority; the 
minority was able to thwart and nullify the majority, and frequently 
prevent the majority from legislating. Mr. Reed determined that 
the majority should actually control. To the surprise of his political 
associates and the dismay of his opponents, he framed a code of 
rules which made it impossible for the minority to block legislation 
by filibustering. He introduced cléture into the House of 
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Representatives. It was sucha bold step that even his best friends 
doubted the wisdom of his course, but time vindicated him, and 
when later the control of the House passed into the hands of the 
Democrats they still further vindicated him by practically adopting 
the same code. 

Mr. Reed retires from Congress because public life has little 
more to offer him. Most men who have seen several years in Con- 
gress find that they have gathered Dead Sea fruit. A congressional 
life is a very good thing for the rich man who goes in for politics 
just as other men go in for yachting and horse-racing, and the one 
is about as expensive as the other ; or for the man who finds it easier 
and more profitable to make a thousand pounds a year as a member 
of Congress than as a lawyer or a man of business. But for the 
man between those two extremes—for the lawyer dependent upon 
his professional income and whose practice is worth £5,000 a year, 
or the man of affairs whose business must be carried on by his 
partners while he is serving his constituents in Washington—Con- 
gress is a costly luxury. In addition, unlike in England, it leads 
to nowhere; it opens up no great future possibilities, and the 
average member must continually scheme if he is to retain his hold 
upon his district. Mr. Reed is fortunate in representing a con- 
stituency which would gladly keep him in Congress so long as he 
expresses a desire to remain there, but Mr. Reed is a man without 
private means, and has never been able to save much of his con- 
gressional salary. A man of his magnificent abilities can command 
a far higher income in private life than the inadequate emoluments 
paid to Government officials, which explains why Mr. Reed resigned 
the Speakership to enter a law firm in New York. 


An event of more than usual importance and interest has been 
the retirement of Mr. Andrew Carnegie from the great steel and 
iron works which he founded. Ordinarily the retirement of a man 
from business after he had made his fortune would be of interest 
merely to his family and business associates, but in his case the 
reasons which are given as the controlling motives are so unusual 
as to attract attention. Mr. Carnegie is opposed to trusts and to 
the policy of expansion for which Mr. McKinley at the present time 
stands sponsor. Mr. Carnegie believes that in the next Presidential 
campaign trusts and expansion will be the chief issues, and he has 
already placed himself on record as being willing to lend all of his 
influence, and inferentially considerable of his wealth, to the 
Democratic party if they will make the fight against expansion. 
Mr. Carnegie is also said to be opposed to trusts, seeing in them a 
great menace to prosperity and individual liberty. He has fore- 
seen that, powerful as was his company, the time must come when 
for its own salvation it would be forced to become a member of the 
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great steel and iron trust which is now being formed and will 
eventually control the entire steel and iron output of the country. 
Asa member of one of the most gigantic of trusts, Mr. Carnegie 
would be in an illogical position in the anti-trust, anti-expansion 
fight. By selling out his interests he will be able to devote his 
entire time in an endeavour to bring about the success of the anti- 
expansion propaganda. Last winter, it may be remembered, Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Bryan held a conference in New York, and at: 
that time it was said Mr. Carnegie had assured Mr. Bryan of his 
support in case of his nomination if the Demosratic Party would 
make anti-expansion one of the leading planks of the platform. 
Mr. Carnegie has no sympathy with free silver, but he regards the 
imperialistic policy of the Administration as more vicious even than 
free silver, and for the sake of defeating a colonial policy would, it 
is believed, accept silver as the lesser of the two evils. 


I may be pardoned, I trust, for referring once more to the 
unpleasant subject of lynching. Last month, at Charleston, South 
Carolina, certain men were brought to trial for having lynched the 
negro postmaster at Lake City in that State. He was killed simply 
because of his colour, and at the time of his murder his wife was 
seriously wounded and an infant child killed. It is so seldom 
lynchers are brought to justice that the trial naturally attracted the 
greatest attention throughout the country, especially as the trial 
took place in a Federal Court, and all the power of the Federal 
Government was invoked to secure a conviction. After a patient 
trial, the jury, composed entirely of white men, was unable to agree, 
and the case goes over to the next term. During the course of the 
trial, Government witnesses described the terrible state of affairs 
which existed at Lake City. One witness, who refused to join the 
mob of lynchers, testified that he had to leave for fear of being 
killed, and others told how they were forced to go before the 
Coroner’s Jury aud swear they knew nothing of the circumstances, 
having been threatened with death if they told the truth. 


The Administration has made itself supremely ridiculous during 
the past few days by threatening a well-meaning but injudicious 
gentleman with prosecution for sedition. Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, has been the head and backbone of the anti-expansion 
movement. Mr. Atkinson has for years occupied a quasi-public 
position. An ardent Free Trader, he has written numerous news- 
paper and magazine articles, generally illustrated with wonderful 
and weird diagrams, to show the iniquities of Protection. He has 
dabbled more or less in social statistics, on the slightest provocation 
turning out voluminous articles all profusely ornamented with his 
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diagrams. 
never had any trouble in making his statistics, and his diagrams 
prove his contentions, although the irreverent have questioned both 
his figures and his diagrams. In his spare moments Mr. Atkinson 
has turned his attention to the invention of an oven, which was to 
enable the poor to do all their cooking for an infinitesimal trifle. 
When the war broke out Mr. Atkinson organized the anti-expan- 
sion propaganda, and he wrote some lurid pamphlets depicting the 
horrors of war and the infamy of the United States seeking con- 
quest in the Philippines. These pamphlets some of the anti-expan- 
sion Senators, notably Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, endorsed by 
reading them in the Senate, which made them free documents and 
entitled them to free transmission through the post. Some of these 
pamphlets were sent to the troops in the Philippines, which so 
alarmed the President and his advisers, who feared they might 
incite the soldiers to mutiny, that the Postmaster-General pro- 
hibited the foreign mails to Mr. Atkinson and his pamphlets, but 
at the same time somewhat illogically permitted the free circulation 
of the pamphlets in the domestic mails. At one time the Cabinet 
considered the question of prosecuting Mr. Atkinson for sedition, 
but as the United States has no statute defining sedition, and as 
Mr. Atkinson’s literary effusions could not be regarded as treason, 
he escaped prosecution after having received a great deal of very 
valuable advertising. 


Secretary of War Alger has once more been vindicated, and, for 
the present at least, we have heard the last of the beef scandal. 
English readers will doubtless remember that after the Cuban and 
Puerto Rico campaign, Major-General Miles, the commanding 
General of the army, on his return to the United States, made 
charges against the Commissary-General of the army, for having 
supplied the troops in the field with unfit rations, and especially 
that the meat had been treated by a chemical process which 
_ rendered it deleterious. ‘‘ Embalmed beef,” General Miles termed 
this meat. So specific were General Miles’s charges against the 
Commissary Department that the President appointed a Commis- 
sion of civilians to investigate the entire conduct of the war. 
General Miles appeared before this Commission, as did many other 
officers of high rank, all of whom testified that the beef furnished 
the troops caused much sickness. In the course of this investiga- 
tion General Eagan, the Commissary-General of Subsistence, 
testified, and denounced General Miles in such brutal and indecent 
language that he was ordered before a court-martial. This Court 
found him guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
and sentenced him to dismissal from the army, which sentence the 
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Like a great many other statisticians, Mr. Atkinson’ 
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President commuted to suspension on full pay for six years. Con- 
sequently, General Eagan enjoys all the emoluments of his office 
without having to perform any duties. The Investigating Com- 
mission brought in a white-washing report exonerating the War 
Department from mismanagement, but censuring General Miles 
for having made his charges. Undismayed by this verdict, 
General Miles reiterated his charges, refusing to heed a delicate 
intimation that it would be better to let the whole matter sink into 
oblivion. Finally, there was nothing left to the President except 
to order a military Court of Enquiry to investigate the subject 
anew. The Court spent several weeks in the examination of wit- 
nesses, scores of whom testified that the beef furnished the troops 
was so bad that men preferred to go hungry rather than eat it. 
Despite this testimony, and it could not be impeached, the Court 
censured General Miles, wonderful to relate, not for having called 
public attention to the laches of the Commissary-General’s Depart- 
ment, but because, having known of these things in August, he 
waited until November before he took action. It is not surprising, 
in the face of this verdict, that the public remains unsatisfied, and 
that its opinion of Secretary Alger remains unchanged. After 
having come to this remarkable conclusion, this remarkable Court 
recommended that no further action be taken, and as the President 
is only too happy to have the War Department’s management of 
the war forgotten as quickly as possible, he approved the findings. 
of the Court, which ends the matter until Congress reopens it by a 
new investigation. It is generally believed this investigation will 
be ordered when Congress meets next December. 


It becomes more evident every day that so far as Puerto Rico is 
concerned the United States must grant free entry to the products. 
and merchandize of that island, or else its people will be reduced to 
desperate straits. When Spain owned Puerto Rico the markets of 
the Peninsula were open to the products of the island, and there 
was considerable and profitable commerce between the colony and 
the mother country. Since the island has ceased to be a Spanish 
possession Spain has closed her markets tight against Puerto Rico. 
and those of the United States have not been opened, the result 
being that the Puerto Ricans are now without any market, and see 
only ruin staring them in the face unless Congress speedily comes to 
their rescue. If the portsof the United States were open to Puerto 
Rican goods, and they were permitted to enter free of duty, busi- 
ness would increase,and Puerto Rico would become one of the 
most prosperous of the West Indian Islands. Its natural market is 
the United States; in fact, under the new order of things the 
United States is practically its only market, which is a very power- 
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ful reason why Congress will have to treat Puerto Rico as a part of 
the territory of the United States, and not a colony, which will 
make the products of the island as free to enter any part of the 
United States as the products of one State are to enter another 
without toll or duty. To some extent the same thing applies to 
Cuba, but not to such a degree. Cuba has a larger market than 
Puerto Rico, and, controlling in tobacco an article of luxury which 
all the world must have, it can manage to get along even if it has 
to pay the American tariff. But even so, Cuba will enjoy much 
greater prosperity if it is given the free run of the American 
market. 


Will some professor of psychology in his spare moments kindly 
explain why some of the English papers take such a very curious 
view of American affairs? The destruction of the Windsor Hotel 
and its accompanying loss of life was still fresh in the public mind, 
when the loss by fire of the residence of Mr. Wallace C. Andrews 
in New York, causing the deaths of his entire household, and the 
destruction of ‘ Idlehour,” the Vanderbilt villa on Long Island, 
where young W. K. Vanderbilt and his bride were spending their 
honeymoon, brought home the startling, fact that fire, like death, 
respects neither place nor person. These three occurrences were 
links in a remarkable series of coincidences, but some of the English 
newspapers have used them to point a moral lesson, The Windsor 
Hotel was destroyed by incendiaries, they assume; Mr. Andrews’s 
house was deliberately set on fire, as was also “ Idlehour,” which 
is proof to these moralists that the incendiary and criminal classes 
are making war upon the rich and using the torch as their weapon. 
The conclusion is unwarranted. A careful and patient investigation 
in all three cases has failed to reveal the causes of the fires, and 
the weight of evidence points to accident rather than deliberate 
intent. It is true that one of the yellow journals of New York 
has come forward with its usual sensational story of incendiarism, 
of thieves looting the Windsor Hotel while it was burning, of an 
infernal machine having been sent to Mr. Andrews the week before 
he was killed, and of a mysterious man having been seen lurking in 
the shadow of the Vanderbilt mansion shortly before the fire was 
discovered ; but what is the testimony of this particular yellow 
journal worth? English editors ought to know by this time that 
no self-respecting American reads the New York Journal, and no 
decent American permits it in his home. It is unfair, to say the 
least, to regard the organ of the depraved and vicious as repre 
sentative of the community. Fortunately New York is better than 
its yellow journals. 

A. Maurice Low. 
4,2* 
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A STUDY OF THE EARLY INSTRUCTION OF 
TWIN BOYS. 


‘* The development of soul, little else is worth study.” BROWNING. 


‘He would be a foolish teacher who gave a child a number of 
disconnected things to do at the same time,” says Sully. Yet, if one 
studies the time-tables followed in schools and judges them accord- 
ing to this remark, it will appear that the wise teacher is a rarity. 

One glorious day in spring, when the sun was shining into a 
schoolroom upon a bowl of daffodils on the teacher’s desk, I found 
a class of children of seven spending the morning upon the follow- 
ing studies :— 

Reading lesson: How sponges grow. 
Object-lesson : The camel. 

Brush drawing : Poppies. 
Recitation: ‘‘ Winter Snows.” 

I was told that as sponges happened to be the next page in the 
reading-book, it was the natural lesson; the camel came in the 
natural order in the course of large animals; the children painted 
poppies because there was plenty of red paint, and they were out of 
other colours ; and they recited “‘ Winter Snows” because they had 
for some reason neglected to learn it in winter. 

The wise teacher, in criticising the morning’s work, would object 
to sponges, on the grounds that the subject was too remote, 
and the children had never seen the sea. The camel also would 
be considered unsuitable as being a creature absent from the 
child’s natural environment. Painting poppies would have been a 
delightful exercise had it followed an object-lesson on the poppy, 
and had a bowl of real poppies stood on the teacher’s desk instead 
of the daffodils ; and in the same way “ Winter Snows” would have 
been an appropriate recitation in the winter. 

It is not uncommon to find more advanced children required to give 
their attention in one day to the geography of Egypt, genders of 
French nouns, the wives of Henry VIIL., the circulation of the blood, 
and the leaders of rebel angels in “ Paradise Lost.” A continued 
course of unrelated scraps of knowledge tends to weaken the power 
of concentration. The extraordinary development of scrappy 
literature of the Tit-Bits type, which has arisen and grown 
with our popular education, shows how the minds of the people 
lack the power of connected thinking. ‘One ought to be glad,” 
says Professor Rein, in discussing such congeries of study, “ if 
the child does not trouble himself about these things, but, with- 
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drawing his interest, devotes his energies to something else.” Mr. 
Squeers had certainly grasped one essential principle of education, 
.in spite of his crudeness in formulating it, when he said ‘‘ Winders, 
w,i,n,d,e,r,s,! Go and clean ’em.” 

In presenting the following study of the training of twin boys 
from the ages of four to seven years, I wish to draw special attention 
to the manner in which the teacher has connected the earliest 
knowledge with the pupil’s environment, the manner in which the 
natural relations between subjects of study are brought out and 
used, and the manner in which the stories, sacred and secular, help 
to influence the children’s moral growth. 

The teacher of the twins was a German girl twenty years of age 
when she undertook their education. She had been trained in the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin under Frau Schrader, and 
afterwards she had studied under Dr. Rein, in Jena, the theories 
and methods of Herbart. Her educational experience previous to 
her work with the twins had been chiefly in a German institution for 
backward and feeble-minded children. This institution was in touch 
with the University, and under the personal supervision of eminent 
professors of psychology and medicine. The director was an 
enthusiast, who believed that the only true method of education 
was to make a careful pyschological study of ich child, and adapt 
the school studies to individual cases. It was once my privilege to ~ 
spend some weeks in this institution, and one could not fail to be 
impressed with the manner in which the individual tastes of each 
child were consulted. There was one tall, delicate, backward hoy 
of thirteen who manifested an extraordinary fondness for living 
creatures. He had a squirrel, a dog, rabbits, and a canary, and 
during my stay he added a toad, various glow-worms, and two 
strayed cats to his collection. He was encouraged in his tastes, and 
on half-holidays the young masters used to help the boy to make 
cages for his pets. At an ordinary school this gentle, delicate boy 
would have been bullied and laughed at by robuster companions, but 
here he was active and interested, and his dulled intelligence 
brightened under kind treatment. There was also a strange, 

epileptic girl who had a passion for flowers. She spent her spare 
time among the flowers in the garden and forest. She used to 
bring dainty nosegays of gentians, cyclamen, and roses to lay on 
our plates at meal times. One of the young masters was a keen 
botanist and naturalist, and in the summer and early autumn he 
spent hours rambling in the forest, valley, and on the mountain, 
with a train of children at his heels. Their treasures—gold and 
silver thistles, toadflax, grasshoppers, frogs, caterpillars, and other 
flowers and creatures—kept them busy and happy for hours in 
housing and preserving. 
In such an atmosphere as this, where problems of education were 
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daily discussed with that patient devotion peculiar to the Germans, 
Fraulein G received her first experience of teaching. Her lofty 
ideals made her very impatient with English aims. “ You strive 
for no soul,” she said, after visiting some English schools; “ you 
only educate the body and the intellect.” 

The home of the twins is in the Isle of Man near the seashore, 
and within view of a fine range of mountains. ‘ We have plenty of 
material for our lessons,” said Friulein G , as she pointed out 
to me from the nursery window a lighthouse, a steamer, a mill, a 
cart of seaweed coming from the shore, and a field of corn. It was 
not difficult to interest the twins at an early age in the natural 
objects of seashore and country, especially as their governess was 
an eager botanist and a keen observer of animal life. The follow- 
ing is her report on her work with the boys, with occasional 
observations of my own :— 

“ Basil and Ronald were four years of age when I began to 
teach them. ‘They were already remarkably bright and intelligent, 
and, as is usual with twins, they were so much alike that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish them apart. They had the same 
eager, little faces, large dark, expressive eyes, and soft, curly hair, 
the same insatiable curiosity and restless activity. But the like- 
ness ended with their outward appearance: the observer who was 
permitted to come into close contact with them soon perceived 
an enormous difference in their characters and bent of mind. ‘They 
were both thoughtful children, and prone to give reasons for 
opinions they uttered. At the age of five they seriously discussed 
with me the professions they meant to follow. Basil said he 
wanted to become a clergyman because he wanted to do ‘ some- 
thing good,’ and Ronald remarked that he would be a doctor 
because he ‘ liked the business.’ These answers are characteristic 
of the children. 

“ Basil had already pondered in his little mind over some of the 
deeper questions which haunt us all sooner or later, and had tried 
to discover the real meaning of life. ‘Something good’ means 
to him doing something for others, and he thinks at present 
that a clergyman can do more good than anyone else. Basil is 
perhaps too thoughtful for a child of his years: he deliberates 
solemnly ‘before he forms an opinion, and he is shy to express 
it when formed. He is very reserved and exceedingly sensitive. 
He has a particularly pure nature, and he has already become 
conscious of the ideal as opposed to the material. On account 
of the purity of his soul he makes a particularly interesting pupil 
in what we Germans call Gesinnungs-unterricht especially in 
Scripture lessons. He always wants to get at the ethics of the 
question, and, for his age, he judges pretty correctly. He some- 
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times detects fine shades of character, which would escape the 
notice of an average child, or a superficial person. Sometimes 
his remarks are very quaint in their sweeping severity. Once, 
when he was five years of age, an old gardener with whom 
the children were well acquainted asked him to spend the 
afternoon in his garden with him pruning trees. Basil em- 
phatically refused, saying solemnly, ‘I cannot go with you, for 
I do not know you.’ The old man reminded him how often they 
had met, and Basil replied, ‘I may know you outside well enough, 
but I do not know you inside.’ 

“ Basil bas a great deal of self-control for so young a child. He 
rarely gets into a rage, but when he does there is some real cause 
for it. Then it is only the close observer who can guess the 
tumult that is going on in his breast. His little face twitches 
and his lips tremble, but he says nothing, and tries to keep a brave 
front. He said to an aunt in a moment of confidence, ‘ It is so hard 
not to break into a passion, but Ido it and do not mind how it hurts.’ 

“ Basil at play is a lively, merry little fellow; he is very happy 
in playing with his brother in the garden or yard, and he rarely 
craves for excitement of any other kind. 

“ Ronald, on the whole, takes life much less seriously than Basil. 
He has a happy disposition, and he is easily satisfied. He is frank, 
generous-hearted, full of warm and quickly-roused affection, ever 
ready to give, and always willing to entertain and amuse with his 
droll stories and mimicry. He has a powerful imagination, and a 
keen sense of fun. His love of mischief leads him into scrapes 
which often grieve his more serious brother. His charmingly 
pretty ways make him a favourite, and he wins more affection than 
the thoughtful Basil. He looks less delicate than his brother: his 
physique is sturdier, his body stronger, and his hands broader. In 
physical strength he may beat Basil, but never in strength of will. 

“Ronald is a curious mixture of an idealist and a materialist. He 
has a strong sense of beauty, which is rare in so young a child. 
He rejects things crude and inharmonious, and admires with the 
true soul of an artist. He lingers over the pages of an illustrated 
Shakespeare and singles out the really good pictures with delight. 
He catches the beauty of the sunset, and of the blue masses of wild 
hyacinths in spring, and the wild grandeur of the rocks. He ex- 
presses himself well, and has a great flow of words. Some of his 
descriptions are really effective pieces of word-painting. On the 
other hand, he has a great deal of practical shrewdness. He loves 
money, and he wants to become rich. At the age of three he used 
to tie a bag round his waist and pretend he was a farmer from the 
country with a bag full of money. He writes bills and plays at 
keeping accounts and adding up his ledgers and banking his 
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money. He wants to find out how things are made, and he destroys 
things for the sake of putting them together again with true 
childish love of constructiveness. Ronald is as ready to give as he 
is to acquire money. 

«<€ Are you rich ?’ he asked his grandmother when he was about 
four years old. 

“ Not very,’ she replied. 

*«* Well, here is a halfpenny for you,’ he said, putting the coin 
into her hand. ‘Go and buy what you like with it.’ 

“‘ Ronald’s affection for his brother is a most charming trait in 
his character. He cannot bear to be separated from him. Even 
when out walking, if Basil runs some distance ahead, Ronald’s 
eyes will fill with tears, and he will be uneasy until his brother 
joins him. He always fears that something will happen to Basil 
whenever he is out of his sight.” 

Both children possess a sense of right in a striking degree. 
They are painfully conscientious sometimes. When they are told 
not to talk over their bread and milk, or after they have gone to 
bed, nothing will induce them to disobey. When they do any- 
thing wrong, they come and accuse themselves instantly and are 
ready to atone for their faults. When Ronald was only four he 
broke a bread-crock. He went and told his mother at once, and 
insisted that she should take a shilling of his money to buy a new 
one. His mother could not refuse, his grief and his anxiety to 
atone were so great, 

Both children love the stories of Shakespeare, and at six years 
of age they were acquainted with most of the chief characters in 
his plays. An aunt, whose opinion the schoolroom values, tells 
various stories of her Shakespearian talks with the twins. When 
she visited them they used to burst into her bedroom at seven 
o'clock in the morning, each dragging a huge volume of illustrated 
Shakespeare. Basil declared he liked “ tragedies ” best, and Ronald 
proclaimed his taste for “comedies.” They seated themselves on 
the bed, opened the volumes, and demanded the stories, often 
interrupting to ask questions of an ethical nature. “ Do you think 
Brutus ought to have killed Cesar?” was a point Basil raised, 
and the two began to discuss eagerly whether loyalty to one’s 
friend or one’s country was most desirable. The aunt, who 
admired Coriolanus, tried to show them that in spite of his pride, 
he had a noble nature; but this they hotly disputed, pointing out 
that his treatment of the common people and afterwards his feelings 
of revenge were to be condemned. “ Besides war is bad,” re- 
marked Basil, “and he was only good at killing.” 

“ But why did they dig up skulls and skeletons in Hamlet instead 
of burying them ? ” asked practical Ronald at the gravedigger scene, 
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which had a great fascination for them. ‘‘ They never dig up dead 
things in our churchyard ; they only bury them.” Ariel, Caliban, 
and the witches in Macbeth are great favourites with both boys. 

The imaginative element is very strong inthem. This comes out 
strikingly regarding their pets. They firmly believe that all 
creatures have the same tastes as themselves, therefore they will 
take the guinea-pigs into the greenhouse to show them the flowers, 
and give the rabbits a ride on their tricycles. At Christmas they 
prepare a Christmas-tree for the guinea-pigs and give presents to all 
their pets. When out walking they will beg to take home a star-fish 
or young crab, “just to let him see our nursery and to stay all night.” 

They made a tram-line, and ran a tin tram from the garden-door 
to their own garden in order to give rides to a green frog that 
lived in the greenhouse, and they imagined the frog enjoyed it. 
On wet days Ronald will pretend to ring up an imaginary telephone- 
bell in the nursery, and the following conversation will take place :— 

“ Are you there, Mrs. Guinea-pig ? ” 

“We are sorry it is a wet day, and we can’t come to see you; 
but we are giving a tea-party this afternoon. Will you come?” 

“ Will you bring your husband, too ? ” 

“ At five o’clock.” 

“ All right ; good-bye.” 

In the afternoon they arrange the tea-party, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gruinea-pig come, and they all have a good time together. 

They imitate everything they see: thus they play house, shop, 
train, tram, digging mines, making beer in a brewery, or rescuing 
a ship off the rocks. If they have been toa circus they play circus, 
or if to a photographer they play photographing. A great game is 
church. They make a pulpit of chairs, dress up in surplices of 
towels, and act bishop and parson. ‘They sing hymns, make a col- 
lection, christen and marry dolls, and perform funeral services. 

Once their aunt told them the story of Vesuvius and the buried 
Pompeii, as they sat on her bed in the early morning. Their haste 
to get away was so evident that she asked them what they wanted 
todo. ‘ We must begin to make Vesuvius before Friulein rings 
for school,’ said Ronald. Their spare time for two days was devoted 
to making Vesuvius. They made the city of Pompeii at the base 
with tiny houses, streets, temples, baths, sheep, men, and trees. 
Then Friulein burnt sulphur and saltpetre, and they had magnifi- 
cent flames and smoke, and they threw ashes over the city 
until it was all buried. They went every few hours to make dis- 
coveries, and one man and one sheep were supposed to have 
escaped. The man was made to tell the story of his escape over 
and over again. He was placed on the nursery table, and a twin 
got underneath and related thrilling incidents of fire and ashes. 
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Ronald was particularly effective in describing the grandeur and 
horror of the situation—the dark, red sky, the clouds of smoke, the 
hot air, the rivers of lava, and how the escaped man, who was 
named Caius, seized one unfortunate sheep and ran before the 
molten flood, and finally hid in a cave high up above the city. Then 
Caius was made to describe how he milked the sheep, and lived 
there for several days like Robinson Crusoe, and how he walked 
over the “burning marle,” scorching his feet. Their aunt had 
quoted a passage of Milton to them in her study of Vesuvius, and 
“‘burning marle” was a phrase which pleased Ronald, and he used 
it. Basil, in personating Caius, dwelt chiefly on his grief on see- 
ing his children, sheep, and all the inhabitants of the city swallowed 
up by the burning flood. “It was worse than Noah’s flood,” he 
affirmed, ‘‘ because the poor people were burnt as well as drowned.” 
Then Basil insisted that the historian Pliny must write an account 
of the scene so “that all the people in the world should know of 
it,” and he pretended to wax the nursery table, and took a knitting- 
needle for a style, affirming that “ they wrote on tables of wax with 
iron pens in those days,” and Caius was made to relate his adven- 
tures again, while Pliny solemnly recorded his words, walking 
slowly up and down the table, and remarking occasionally, “ Not 
so fast, Caius; this is important.” The influence of the Robinson 
Crusoe lessons and Greek and Roman stories came out strikingly in 
this game. 

Friulem G—— gives the following account of their school 
instruction :— 

“From four to five years of age the twins did chiefly Kinder- 
garten work. The core of our concentration scheme consisted of 
simple and interesting Old Testament stories, and fairy tales (chiefly 
Beckstein and Grimm) such as are used in the first school year in 
German Herbartian schools. Curiously enough these children did 
not appreciate fairy tales very much. They began to doubt them 
early and demanded facts. ‘Is it true; do mermaids live in the 
sea?’ they would ask incessantly. Sometimes they stood on the 
shore watching for mermaids, and even fancying they could hear 
the ripple of their laughter amid the roar of the waves, but 
presently reason reasserted itself, and they said, ‘ It isn’t true, is it ?’ 

“ Their interest in object-lessons was very keen. Sometimes these 
lessons were given in the garden, field, the stables, or in the hen- 
house, or during our walks on the seashore. Their questions 
were incessant, and at every fresh acquisition of knowledge they 
would look back in scorn on their previous ignorance. As soon as 
they grasped the most elementary ideas on the germination and 
growth of plants, they shouted with laughter over their previous 
folly in planting flowers in their gardens without roots. 
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‘-“Their power of observation began to develop quickly during 
these object-lessons, and I was struck with the difference of their 


apperceptions. 


For example, in discussing animals Basil would 


always have more to say about the character of the animal, while 


Ronald was impressed by the form and colour. 


He has, on the 


whole, a more delicate appreciation of beauty than his brother. 
He will stop to admire a mass of clouds, or a cluster of 
flowers, or a beautiful shell on the seashore, and can hardly find 
words enough to express his admiration.” 

Some answers given to the general knowledge questions set to 
the twins when they were five years old will indicate the ideas 
they had in their mind at that age. 


The questions were put to them separately, and I recorded the 


answers. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why are the 
wings of wild ducks 
stronger than those 
of domestic ducks ? 


Namesix creatures 
which move about 
without legs. 


Describe, § Tommy 
the cat; f(an old 


Persian cat they used 
to be very fond of). 


What can youcom- 
pare to a beehive? 


What is a monk? 


What is a nun? 


_Who was St. Pat- 
rick? 


BasIL. 


RonaLp. 


Because the wild ducks fly 
more than the domestic 
ducks. 


Herring, cod, snail, whale, 
worm, —— 


It is a very old cat ; it is 
eight years old. It is brown 
and yellow ; has green eyes, 
which are strong enough to 
make the little black points 
in the centre appear round 
or oval. If you take him in 
the dark and rub his fur, 
you see electric sparks. He 
is avery cruel animal, for 
he will catch a mouse and 

lay about with it before he 
Kills it. Heis sly, but easily 
frightened. 


A big town: the drones 
would be the tramps, 
beggars, drunkards; the 
workers would be the 
teachers and the factory 
people. 


A Roman Catholic who 
shuts himself up, without 
eating. 


A lady monk. 


A monk who taught the 
people to do what is right, 


The domestic ducks are 
not meant to fly much ; but 
they use their legs more, 
and that is why their legs 
are stronger than those of 
the wild ducks. 


Polypus, slug, snail, ser- 
pent, herring, worm. 


His fur is dark, but light 
at some places—something 
like a tiger’s. He has a 
very nice big tail, very 
bushy, and he has very 
sharp claws, and ought to 
be able to catch mice. His 
fur is lovely, and he has a 
very nice-looking face. He 
is good to fight with other 
cats. 


A village, because there 
are things in rows, like the 
rows of houses. 


A man who lives on high 
mountains. 


A woman who does the 
same thing monks do. 


A monk who came over to 
the Isle of Man to teach the 
heathens all about Jesus. 


630 


For descriptive text, see pages 632 and 633. 
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CONCENTRATION PLAN.— 


Hisrory. OBJECT-LESSON. | DRAWING OR PAINTING. 
2 | 
| | 
I. TERM. 
. ¢ Objects in a house. |Objects ina house .. | 
- Robinson at home 2 Objects i in a shop. |Objects i in a shop .. % 
2. Robinson’s ~ a : ; aad | 
3. The shipwreck : P | Anchor; mast... 
4. The island Indian corn Source ; river vee | 
5. Robinson returns to the old ship Dog -- 12 Tools | 
6. Robinson settles down . Cat; “goat .. nn . 
7. His illness ... | Parrot J 
8. A surprise -- | Wheat | teal ang a. 
9. The harvest pres i ae + Se 
II. TERM. | 
10. R.’s expedition into the interior | Finger-post nae 
of the island ; bit .| ¢Sun; moon ; stars; | Halves and quarters 
11. Theanniversary ... | of the moon. 
12. R. as a joiner anne Joiner’s tools... 
13. R. as a tailor wate Tools || Susoers ; thimble 
| 
14. R. makes a boat .. me : | ¢ Drawing of a boat 
15. A new discovery _ ma) Boat ; canoe and met 
16. New landing of the savages Savages .. | Hut of a savage 
| 
| 
Ill. TERM. 
17. Robinson and Friday ... Their habits and | Bow and arrows of | 
life. savages. 
eo Baking of bread. |)? | 
* 
18. R. Friday’s teacher . {Making header. 3 churn | 
19. Fight with the savages .. dail 2S7re> 6 . 
20. A happy meeting aH) 1. by sav- | Weapons... «.. | 
21. The Spaniard and R.’s father mal 
return home _... ; | 
22. The English ship ; gO ship- | me La pe \: 
23. R. leaves the island —_— . 
24, His home ... | 


| 


* Robinson taught Friday stories from nthe New Testament, and Basil frequently 
thoughts on learning of Jesus. 
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STORY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 


SINGING AND POETRY. KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


ScrIPTURE. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


| 
; | Making of chairs, 
“The merry little H tables, &c., in 
men.” pea-work. 
J A boat (paper-fold- 
ing). 
1} German poetry : 7 Source and river in 
| ‘¢Hiinsechen will |) the sand. 


ein Tischler re 
| wastes.” ) Building of house. 
J | 5 Cave. 
“There was a field | Sowing of corn 
that waiting | 
lay.” 
| 


German song : 
“Vogel singen, | 


Blumen bliihen.” | 


(‘Ill be a car- 
penier, working | 
( _ in wood.” | 


(plan) in sand. 


Making of R.’s 
hill, cave, house, 
&e., in sand, 


( The farmer and | 
the miller, &e.”’ | : 

) German Song : 

“Wollt Ihr 


Making a boat, of 
wood or bark. 


Building of a hut. 
“Skim, skim, skim.” 


) ( Modelling: Bread 
i and cakes. 
i “Ich hatteinen 

i Kameraden.” 


—_—~+-—--— YY + + 


| Rs expedition], 


| 


A 


) Modelling : Robin- | | 


5 son’s Island. 


selec- 
tion of 
New Tes- 
tament 
stories, 


Study of 
t town; har- 
bour. 


yisiand, 


~ source, 
,) river, 


Cave; hill. 


south, and 
west. 


North, east, 


of 


} 

| 

t Drawin 
| R.’sisland. 
| 

J 


The Isle of 
Man con- 
tinued. 


! 


during the Scripture lessons speculated as to what would be Friday’s 
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The children were familiar with wild ducks on the seashore 
and domestic ducks in the poultry yard. They had once seen a 
beehive, and in discussing it with their governess they had com- 
pared it toa town. Basil’s ideas are coloured with the socialistic 
and temperance views of Friulein G Allusions were made to 
monks and nuns in connection with the early Manx legends and 
stories of St. Patrick. 

‘When the children were five and a half we began geography, 
commencing with a plan of the schoolroom, and later of the house 
and garden, then the street, and by-and-bye the whole town. 
Our method was first to measure the room, then to draw it in pro- 
portion. Then we measured the hall, corridor, other rooms in the 
house, and finally the garden. In working through the town we 
visited it street by street, marking off the chief buildings, then we 
returned home and made a plan of the street on the blackboard, 
which the children copied into their geography books. Later we 
began to study the whole island, parish by parish, and develop 
plans of our observations on the blackboard. Unfortunately it was 
not always possible to actually see every place we discussed, though 
we did so as often as the mother would permit. However, we at- 
tempted to make up for our lack of personal observation by means 
of blackboard drawings, pictures, and maps. 

“‘ The twins derived great pleasure from their Kindergarten occu- 
pations. All this work was done in connection with songs, rhymes, 
and stories they had learned. Thus, when they were learning the 
story of the little girl and the ducats, they would model the little 
girl’s house in pea-work ; on learning Froebel’s song of the birds, 
they would model the bird’s nest; and on learning the rhyme 
‘ Five little mice,’ they would sew mice and cats on cardboard. 

“They learned some of Froebel’s Kindergarten games and 
finger-plays, some in English and some in German; but they 
showed less taste for the allegorical in the games than the 
average Kindergarten children. They had drill and marching 
exercises every day, which they enjoyed exceedingly. They used 
dumb-bells, staves, flags, hoops, bells, and clubs. They always 
drill to music, and they count for the marching in German. In the 
summer time they drill on the lawn. Basil finds it easy to keep 
time, since he has a decided taste for music. Ronald, who is not 
musical, has still some difficulty in keeping time. 

“ At the age of six the twins concentrated their attention on 
the story of Robinson Crusoe for nearly a year. In taking 
this story as the leading feature in our concentration plan, | 
endeavoured to bring their other lessons into as close connection 
with it as possible. 

“The concentration plan is appended on pages 630 and 631. 
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The differences in the character of the two boys became very 
pronounced during the Robinson studies. The in terestof the two 
boys may have been the same in quantity but it differed in kind. 

“They both followed the thread of the story with the keenest 
interest. Ronald was chiefly concerned with Robinson’s adventures 
and the work he had to do; while Basil, with his psychological 
interest, endeavoured constantly to realize the state of mind of 
Robinson under his numerous afflictions and escapes. Thus after 
the story of the thunderstorm the question was put— 

“¢ What do you think Robinson would do first after the thunder- 
storm passed away ? ’ 

“Ronald. ‘I should think he would try to build a safer house.’ 

“Basil. ‘I should think he would thank God he was not 
killed.’ 

“ And later on, after the story of Friday had been told, they were 
asked— 

“What do you think Robinson would do with his man Friday ?” 

“Ronald. ‘ He would show him how to do all the work and teach 
him to be his servant.’ 

“ Basil. ‘ He ought to treat him like a friend and teach him to. 
believe in the true God.’ . 

“‘ And in discussing the fight with the savages— 

* Ronald wished that Robinson might be able to kill them all, in 
order to show them what he could do; while Basil wanted them 
all to become Robinson’s friends, and to learn about God like Friday. 
Basil seemed to have grasped the idea at a very early age that 
‘man must educate man for humanity,’ and he showed throughout. 
the story a touching sympathy for man Friday. 

“Their interest in Robinson’s doings by no means ceased with their 
lessons. ‘Their games were constantly coloured by Robinson. On 
the seashore they would often make a plan of York, the river 
Ouse, Hull, and the Humber; then they would sail their little ships. 
down the Humber, and imagine Robinson escaping in one of them 
and sailing to London. On the seashore, too, they made Robinson’s. 
hill, of sand, his cave, and house, and fence, and in their own 
garden they built his house of wood and bark. On the nursery 
table they often represented the fight with the savages. Towards 
the end of our studies of Robinson we made a large clay model 
of Robinson’s Island, and the boys painted it and marked every- 
thing in connection with the story. 

“One day when I was away from home they each drew and 
painted a plan entirely from their own imagination. The plans. 
lack distinctness, but they clearly show the hill, cave, house, fence, 
the sandy coast in the east where the savages used to land, the 
forests, the rocky coasts, &c., all showing that they had a clear idea. 
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of the whole. They put in red marks to indicate Robinson’s various 
expeditions ; they were, of course, very much out of proportion, 
but they were sufficiently clear to show that the boys grasped the 
idea of his wanderings. 

“Some of the drawings and diagrams in connection with Robinson 
lessons show much appreciation. We began with a plan of Robin- 
son’s home, showing York, the Ouse, and Humber. Robinson’s 
father’s house was old-fashioned, built partly of timber, and the 
twins took delight in drawing it. Their interest grew keen when 
they began to draw parts of Robinson’s ship, and we often walked 
on the quay, looked at the ships, and sometimes talked to the 
sailors as we studied ships. Robinson’s gun, tools, weapons, &c., 
also aroused the deepest interest, and the boys frequently employed 
their play hours in making these objects. 

“In the same way as we studied Robinson we did the story of the 
Trojan wars and the wanderings of Ulysses. These occupied us 
for more than six months. The twins were full of enthusiasm for 
both these stories, especially the first. In the Greek stories they 
were plunged entirely into a new world, but they soon made them- 
selves at home in it. The gods and heroes became their familiar 
friends, and they followed their adventures with intense sympathy. 

“They held different views concerning these stories, as might be 
expected. Basil was on the side of the ‘Trojans; Hector was his 
hero ; he admired Cassandra as intensely as he despised Paris. Ronald 
sympathized entirely with the Greeks. Achilles was the great man 
he worshipped, and Ulysses as a hero had all his devotion. ‘I'he 
fight between Hector and Achilles was often enacted in the garden, 
and Troy was built upon the nursery table and besieged and taken. 
It was in these representations that their powerful imaginative 
faculty showed itself most. 

“Their drawings and paintings in connection with the Greek 
stories showed how vividly and clearly the stories had impressed 
them. They both painted a picture of the wooden horse. 
Basil’s is in proportion with the city wall. The gates are open, 
and you see the Trojans scattered over the battlefield. Ronald 
painted an immense horse towering over the city wall and the 
Trojans crowding round in wonder. ‘Their drawings include 
Greek ships, ‘Trojan temples, Greek and Trojan weapons, the Greek 
camp, @ plan of Troy, &c. Their drawings were not confined to 
their study hours. They have a strong natural desire to represent 
everything that captivates their mind on paper, and on Sundays 
and holidays they are constantly making pictures to represent 
scenes from narratives that please them. 

“In two years we had worked through the entire geography of 
the Isle of Man. We had made a trip round the Island and 
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ascended Snaefell, the highest mountain, as well as making numerous 
other excursions in connection with these lessons. In going up 

Snaefell the boys knew the whole way beforehand by heart. They 

had often drawn the railway from Castletown to Douglas and the 

electric tram-line to the top of Snaefell ; therefore, they were able to 

name each station and the parish in which it was situated, as well as 

the hills, mountains, and bays we noted on our journey. When we 

returned home the boys made little plans of the excursions, which 

they entered in the map-books. After we had finished the 
geography of the Isle of Man we made a large clay model of it, 
upon which we marked the towns, rivers, mountains, parishes, &c. 

We have now begun the geography of England, and we have com- 

menced with the Southern Counties, because the centre of our con- 
centration plan is formed by stories of Roman heroes from Romulus 
to Julius Caesar, and, as the Romans landed on the southern shores, 
we have natural points of connection in the geography and history 
studies. AR 

“Tt is hoped that in the years to come, when the twins learn to read 
Homer, Livy, and Virgil in the original, that their interest in these 
authors will be deeper, because the Greek and Roman heroes which 
inspired them in childhood appear to them as beloved and familiar 
friends. And with their strong moral tendency, and early developed, 
many-sided interest, they may pass through the great school of 
life with minds and hearts open to all the great questions of their 
time.” 

This is the end of the report which sketches the instruction of the 
twins up to the age of seven. When the Roman stories were finished 
they began stories of early Britain, and they crossed over from the 
Isle of Man to England in order to learn something of the country. 
Recently I have seen letters from the twins to their aunt, in which 
they say they are learning about the Druids and drawing Druidical 
circles, a3 well as making them in the garden. They will also be 
taken to see what Druidical remains the Isle of Man contains. The 
boys’ museum is an astonishing collection, only an enthusiast like 
Fraulein G-—— could inspire them withsuchakeeninterest in natural 
objects. They have carefully studied the development of the frog 
from the egg, and they have a series of some twenty little bottles 
containing the creature in various stages of development. They 
have cases of moths, butterflies, and grasshoppers, all of which they 
have collected and mounted with their governess. They have 
various treasures of the seashore, shells, starfish, and skulls and 
skeletons of birds, beasts, and fishes. They have been accustomed 
to brush-drawing from an early age, and they always draw from 
the natural object. When they are to paint chickens or ducklings 
they trot off to the poultry yard and study the real creatures, and 
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watch their governess paint them before they attempt it themselves. 
Last autumn they came home with bunches of elder and wild rose 
berries, which they painted on a coffee tray which was to be one of 
their Christmas presents ; they also painted many of the Christmas 
cards they sent. Mr. Earl Barnes, in his recent studies of English 
children, tried to find out if in the humanistic instruction of the 
schools any ideal personalities were set up before the children which 
could exert an elevating influence on their character. He asked a 
large number of children in various schools whom they would most 
wish to be like, and he complains that the answers show a paltriness 
of ideal. Herbart says, in discussing the moral training of young 
children, “ Give them an interesting story, rich in incidents, 
relationships, characters, strictly in accordance with psychological 
truth not beyond the feelings and ideas of children, make no effort 
to depict the best or the worst, only let a faint half-unconscious 
moral tact secure that the interest of the action tends away from 
the bad towards the good, the just, and the right, then you will see 
how the child’s attention is fixed on it, how it seeks to discover the 
truth and think over all sides of the matter.” 

Herbart contends that such a story “ must carry on its face the 
stamp of human greatness”; the commonplace palls upon children, 
and all writing down for them tends to weaken their character. 
The outlook of the boy of eight extends beyond all stories written 
for children. ‘ Present to the boy,” he says, “such men as he 
himself would like to be. Such you will certainly not find near at 
hand, for the boy’s ideal of the man corresponds to nothing which 
has grown up under the influence of our present culture,” and he 
urges that suitable material can be found in Greek stories. When 
the twins were seven, their aunt asked Basil at an opportune 
moment what kind of a man he would like to be. He replied, “I 
should like to be like Hector,” and after some consideration added, 
“and like Julius Caesar,” and growing more serious he finished 
quickly, “‘and of course like Jesus Christ. I ought to have put 
that first.” 

It certainly cannot be rrged that this small boy has a paltry 
ideal. 

Caruerine I. Dopp. 


THE THREATENED RAILWAY MONOPOLY IN 
IRELAND. 


AN article appeared in the February number of this Review over the 
signature of “Shareholder” against the proposed amalgamation of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover with the South-Eastern Railway, 
which is being promoted by the two companies this Session. It so 
happens that two Irish Amalgamation Bills of even a larger and 
more far-reaching nature are also now before Parliament for the 
absorption of the Waterford and Limerick and the Waterford and 
Central (Ireland) by the Great Southern and Western, by which 
practically the whole railway system of the southern half of Ire- 
land would be handed over to the latter company. “Share- 
holder” treated the general question, as well as the particular 
circumstances of the English Bill, with such wealth of illustration, 
mastery of detail, and breadth of principle as to leave little or 
nothing to be said on the features—and they are neither few nor 
insignificant—common to both cases. But there are special cir- 
cumstances in the Irish problem, and still more so in the time at 
which it has been forced upon us, which demand separate con- 
sideration such as they have as yet hardly received. 

The Irish Bills are just about to be considered by a Hybrid 
Committee of the House of Commons, an ordeal through which 
the English scheme has recently passed, and, doubtless, if the 
requisite funds are forthcoming all these will, if necessary, be 
opposed also in the House of.Lords. I shall, therefore, not 
attempt to discuss in detail here the case to be submitted to 
those tribunals. My object rather is to show the inadequacy of a 
hearing by Private Bill Committees for the purpose in hand, and 
to protest against the question being precipitated at this particular 
time. 

For the fundamental question to be decided is no less than this : 
Is competition to be abandoned as the main principle of railway 
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policy in Ireland, and that without any other clearly defined prin- 
ciple being substituted for it? And this large question of principle 
is being forced to a decision at the very moment when public 
opinion in Ireland is only just awakening to the importance of the: 
issues involved, and when the new County Councils, the natural 
exponent of such public opinion and the duly constituted 
authorities for safeguarding the public interest in the matter, are 
overwhelmed with the urgent and arduous work of initiating the 
new system of local government, and neither could nor ought to 
spare time during the first months of their existence for the 
adequate study of so difficult a question. 

As to the efficacy of competition as a principle, there is, of course, 
much to be said on general grounds. Some high authorities regard 
it as a luxury too expensive for a poor country like Ireland, but 
we should hesitate before adopting such a sweeping generalization 
too hastily, when we remember that Sir Robert Peel changed his 
mind on this very subject within the space of three or four years, 
as did also the Massachusetts Railway Commission, probably the 
most successful institution of the kind in the world. Again, many 
practical men maintain that competition does not really exist in 
Ireland, and accordingly wish to invoke the State to control the 
monopolist vampire. Here, it must be admitted, is a question of 
fact which the Hybrid Committee may justly be expected to settle 
in the particular case referred to them ; but even if they found (as, 
however, from what I know, it seems inconceivable they should) 
that the Waterford and Limerick does not effectively compete, 
that would be very far from proving that competition was im- 
possible in the South of Ireland, or from affording a reason for 
closing the door against all competition for the future. Finally, 
there are the economists who maintain that competition cannot 
in the nature of things long continue in a business like railway 
administration, where the product or the service rendered is 
incapable of multiplication, or, as George Stephenson, that most 
practical of men, put it, “where combination is possible competi- 
tion is impossible” ; and that, as a matter of fact, the tendency all 
over the world is towards combination either in the hands of the 
State or by agreement between the companies. It is safe to say, 
however, that the principle will die hard, at any rate in Great 
Britain and the United States; and though the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland, historical, political, and economic, make her 
case more doubtful, the experience of Ulster during the last two 
decades, with its three flourishing railways converging on Belfast, 
would hardly suggest the abandonment of competition, while in 
the south the £1,500,000 which the Great Western last year under- 
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took to raise for the development of its Irish traffic is surely 
significant. 

Such are some of the more important general considerations 
involved when the question of the success or failure of com- 
petition as the fundamental principle of railway policy in 
Ireland is raised; and, surely, they are far from irrelevant, 
though far also beyond the scope of Private Bill Committees, 
belonging rather to that class which have hitherto been sub- 
mitted to Royal Commissions, such as that presided over by 
the late Duke of Devonshire and Sir James Allport, and 
for the investigation of which the Parliamentary Committee, 
with its costly machinery and procedure of a lawsuit, is utterly 
unsuited. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the special circumstances of 
this particular case. The question (in its public aspect and apart 
from the interest of the shareholders) may broadly be said to 
turn (a) on the actual and potential condition of the two Water- 
ford lines and their power to maintain their independent existence, 
either singly or together, without the subsidies hitherto paid them 
by the Great Western, which the latter company has now 
announced its intention of withdrawing, and (b) on the possibility 
of other amalgamations as alternatives which would be compatible 
with adequate competition, if the Waterford companies were too 
weak to stand alone. And here, at all events, it might be 
expected, perhaps, that the enquiry of the Hybrid Committee 
might be exhaustive, and the matter thoroughly threshed out. 
And yet even here it may well be doubted whether, considering the 
magnitude of the public interests at stake, such a result would be 
assured under either head, no matter how capable and painstaking 
the Committee may be, within the time at their disposal. The 
former question is highly technical as well as complicated, especially 
as regards the potentialities of the case, and could hardly be un- 
ravelled except by a tribunal of experts. The Waterford companies 
can hardly be expected to give much assistance—in fact, their case 
is that they are practically bankrupt—and no outsider will have the 
requisite information. Possibly the helplessness which their pre- 
sent directors seem so anxious to parade may be considered proof 
of their incompetence, but this would only be another way of saying 
that their system was capable of great improvement and develop- 
ment, such as other companies in no worse a position have before 
now found highly profitable to their shareholders, as well as bene- 
ficial to the public. And as to possible alternatives, it may safely 
be said that no such Committee will spend much of its own time or 
the litigants’ money in discussing hypothetical arrangements, while, 
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from the nature of the case, they can hardly have any tangible pro- 
posal before them. 

Supposing, however, it be granted that the Waterford companies 
cannot stand alone, that amalgamation is inevitable, and that none 
such is practically within reach or in view except with the Great 
Southern and Western, and that competition must be abandoned, 
there would still remain the question of finding a substitute for 
that principle, and this the Chief Secretary has expressly recognized 
in the instruction* to the Hybrid Committee, which he moved on 
the Second Reading. The Hybrid Committee on the Fishguard 
and Rooslove scheme of last year imposed various conditions on 
the two promoting companies, the English Great Western and the 
Irish Great Southern and Western, by binding them to build the 
direct line from Cork to Fermoy, and a connecting bridge at Cork 
to maintain the Waterford and Milford service of steamers, to give 
facilities to other companies over the Fishguard route, and giving 
the English company a majority over its Irish ally on the Fish- 
guard Board, though the latter company were to be responsible for 
working the line. But all such, however onerous to the companies, 
are little better than palliatives as regards the public, and seem 
rather intended to maintain a semblance of competition, when the 
vital principle is practically extinguished, than to provide an 
effective substitute. The only condition imposed last year which 
frankly looks in the latter direction is that giving the Treasury 
control over working and rates—a power which that department 
of itself would be quite unfit to exercise; on the principle of such 
control by some State Department a word will be said by-and-bye. 
And so conscious were that Committee of the insufficiency of these 
conditions to preserve adequate competition in the South of Ireland 
that they were “ unable to withhold an expression of their unani- 
mous opinion” against the Irish amalgamations, though these 
were not, strictly speaking, before them. No, there is no blinking 
the fact; the competitive principle is being tried for its life, and, if 
it is condemned and executed, there will be no galvanizing it to life 
again in the South of Ireland. Nor, if it be once discarded in the 
South, is the matter likely to stop there. This would be the 
parting of the ways, and if the wrong road be taken by a hasty 
decision, it may be difficult, if not impossible, to retrace our steps, 
albeit we know not where we are being led. 


* « The instruction to the Hybrid Committee is ‘to enquire and report whether 
the adoption of any or all of the proposals contained in the Bill would, without 
adequate compensating advantages, prevent or prejudice adequate competition in 
the railway system of the south and west of Ireland, or in the system of 
communication between that country and England and Wales.’ ” 
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Of course there are other systems on non-competitive principles 
such as prevail in most Continental countries, and the applic- 
ability of which to Ireland is well worth considering. They may 
roughly be divided into two classes: (1) State ownership as in 
Germany, and (2) State regulated monopolies as in France. But, 
obviously, all such schemes are quite outside the scope of a Private 
Bill enquiry, as, even if a Committee of the kind was competent 
and had time to study them, they would necessitate legislation by 
Public Bill, without which they would have no practical bearing 
on the particular case under discussion. Again, the numerous 
experiments made in the United States for mitigating by ad- 
ministrative action the evils in railway administration of un- 
restricted cut-throat competition on the one hand, or of monopoly 
on the other, should be carefully studied before any new departure 
is attempted ; but these, too, would require public legislation and 
belong to quite a different sphere. Lastly, there are the somewhat 
similar plan of the English Railway Commission, and the attempt 
(neither very consistent with the latter policy nor very successful 
in itself) to regulate rates under the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act. Of these, however, the former is admittedly ill suited to 
Ireland,* while the latter (as pointed out by Mr. Hanbury in his 
reply to the deputation of the opponents of the Bills in question) 
was practically a dead letter in Ireland for the want of any organi- 
zation amongst Irish traders. But some of the above three or four 
methods—the English and American are very similar, both being 
framed on democratic lines—must be resorted to if competition 
fails or is cast aside, and whatever plan were adopted would require 
special adaptation to the Irish case. And it is surely obvious that 
both the choice of a new principle and the working out in detail 
would alike be far too big a question for any Private Bill Com- 
mittee, even though strengthened and enlarged in the “ Hybrid” 
fashion. 

Iam not forgetting, however, that the Chief Secretary, besides 
giving the instruction quoted above, was careful to reserve to him- 
self full liberty of action on Third Reading if the decision of the 
Hybrid Committee failed to meet the necessities of the case, and 
we may therefore hope that he realizes his responsibility in the 
matter. But what I fail to understand is, how he can expect the 
whole matter to be thorouhly threshed out in a ten or twelve days’ 
Private Bill enquiry, which, however, much too long it may be for 
the purses of the parties, is all too short for the grave and novel 


* See the second report of the ‘‘ Allport” Commission [C—5,264], page 52, 
paragraph 61. 
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questions raised, and which places his own newly-created County 
Councils at a serious disadvantage. The enquiry has, indeed, been 
postponed, and the rules of the House relaxed in order to enable 
the latter to appear, but in the confusion of starting the new system 
of local government, and the uncertainty as to their financial 
position and responsibilities, the most they can be expected to do 
is to; protect any direct pecuniary interest their constituents may 
have, while leaving the general interest to its fate. 


MONTEAGLE. 


THE PRESENT POPULARITY OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Amip much else that is interesting, Mr. Edward Heron-Allen’s 
beautiful book published in 1898* contains a complete Omar 
Khayyam bibliography. It is a really singular piece of literary 
history. Before FitzGerald arose this Persian poet was only 
known, in Europe, to a few Orientalists—industrious Von Hammer 
Purgstalls, and the like. Garcin de Tassy rendered some of him 
into French prose in 1857. Edward FitzGerald’s first publication 
was in 1859. He had then put together seventy-five quatrains 
and offered them in vain to a magazine. Subsequently he prinved 
copies, kept some, and gave the rest to Quaritch’s to sell. After a 
reprint in 1868, the third edition, with great improvements and con- 
taining the present 10] stanzas, appeared in 1872. This edition, as 
I remember, could still be bought five or six years later in Cam- 
bridge book-shops. Probably every book-reading undergraduate 
can now declaim a quatrain or two; but twenty yearsago the poem 
was known only to an initiated few in the Courts of Trinity, and 
that merely because one of the group was the son of an old Cam- 
bridge friend of FitzGerald. The next edition came out in 1879— 
the “‘ final edition,” as FitzGerald unprophetically termed it. The 
grand vogue did not begin till after his death in 1883; not reaily, in- 
deed, till after the publication of his Letters and Literary Remains 
in 1889, just thirty years later than the first publication. But the 
tide has risen steadily. Messrs. Macmillan have issued reprints of 
Omar in 1890, 1891, 1893, and since then annually (twice in 1897) 
to the present date. In the United States the first edition was 
published in 1878, and by 1894 there had been twenty-three 
reprints of this, besides various popular editions, and éditions de 
luze, and one monumental work of collation and annotation. At 
present there are, says Mr. Heron-Allen, “ American reprints 
appearing almost daily.” Countless articles about the poem have 
appeared in English and American magazines. It has been 
rendered into Latin by an Oxford scholar, and set to music by a 
London lady of talent. Its sound has gone out into all lands, and 


* Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward Heron-Allen. 
Nichols, London, 1898. 
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its fame into the ends of the world. The poem has had more than a 
literary success: it is the foundation of acult. Mild men of letters, 
it is said, leave their blameless homes; decked with red roses they 
meet at dinner, drink red wine, perform sundry mystic rites, offer 
parodies—alas ! too easily made—of the sacred book, and return 
westwards with a feeling of lofty emancipation from the bonds 
which bind the dull and respectable. If FitzGerald could attend 
one of these banquets held in his honour his ghost would say per- 
haps, as he did in the flesh, “I was at a party of modern wits last 
night that made me creep into myself, and wish myself away talk- 
ing to any Suffolk old woman in her cottage, while the trees 
murmured without.” One can but rejoice for his sake that he 
died before he became famous. With what weariness and alarm 
would not the shy recluse of Woodbridge have received shoals of 
letters from earnest devotees—laudations, supplications for auto- 
graphs—and seen his quiet abode besieged by pilgrims from the 
uttermost States of America. But FitzGerald was like unto a man 
who should amuse himself with a box of matches by the side of a 
great heath, should set a little heather on fire to see how it would 
look, and then depart, unconscious that the whole would break into 
flame. 

FitzGerald was curiously led towards his main achievement. In 
1853, when his friendship with Professor Cowell first brought him 
on to the track of Persian poetry, he was forty-four years old. 
Since he had left Cambridge he had lived the contemplative life, 
eating no meat, with no fixed occupation, following no pasiime, 
save, in his earlier days, the hypnotizing sport of summer fishing in 
the Ouse. His visits to London were merely to hear music, see 
pictures, and smoke pipes with his group of old Cambridge friends. 
The rest of his life was Suffolk, the country which had inspired the 
poetry of Crabbe—poetry of surface cheerfulness and deep under- 
lying melancholy. Here he lived with slight variations and excur- 
sions—“a little Bedfordshire, a little Northamptonshire, a little 
more folding of the hands; the same faces—the same fields—the 
same thoughts, occurring at the same turns of road,” while the 
Afghan War was fought, and the Crimean, and the Punjab was 
conquered ; while fiercé Revoiution filled with blood the streets of 
_ European capitals, and, like Marmion’s banner, our dominion in India 
wavered, almost fell, and rose again. “ At Boulge,” he wrote in 1841, 
“day follows day with unvaried movement: there is the same level 
meadow, with geese upon it, always lying before my eyes ; the same 
pollard oaks; with now and then the butvher or the washerwoman 
trundling by in their carts.” The homely unexciting fields, the 
changing seasons, the sky, the tidal rivers with collier sloops and 
fishing luggers drifting up and down, sometimes the low coast and 
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yellow sea; letters to friends, pipes with neighbouring parsons, 
music in the evening; a little translating from Greek or Spanish ;. 
books above all, Shakespeare and Jeremy Taylor, Plutarch and 
‘Thucydides, Homer and Virgil and Theocritus, the Greek tragedians 
and Aristophanes, Dante and Spincza; a seat in the garden in 
summer and by the fire in winter—such were the elements of the life 
led by FitzGerald, and thus the soil was formed into which the seed 
of Persian thought was to fall. It is the kind of existence which 
saddens towards mid-life, just when the man of action is in full 
tide of thought-annihilating affairs. A recluse like FitzGerald 
finds that his friends scatter, or marry, or die; he does not easily 
replenish the stock. On a dreaming mind-mirror, unclouded by 
strong will or desire, memories of vanished scenes and presences 
are vividly impressed, the flow of things, the sense of distances, 
contrasts, and changes— 


**Yet ah ! that Spring should vanish with the Rose, 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close.” 


Life is a Dream is the title given to his greatest drama by the 
profound Calderon. FitzGerald saw the events of life pass before 
him as incidents in a dissolving vision set in a circle of darkness, 
like a magic-lantern picture. Hither one loses oneself in active 
life, and then it seems real, or one looks on, and then it seems like 
the scene played in Prospero’s enchanted island by spirits clothed 
in flesh, taking different parts, lightly appearing or vanishing 
heavily, in accordance with the will of an unseen Dramatic Author. 


‘* We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


“You say sometimes,” wrote FitzGerald from Wherstead, by 
the Orwell river, as early as 1835, ‘‘ how like things are to dreams ; 
or, as I think, to the shifting scenes of a play. So does this place 
seem to me. All our family are collected here: all my brothers 
and sisters, with their wives, husbands, and children, sitting at 
different occupations, or wandering about the grounds and gardens, 
discoursing each their separate concerns, but all united into one 
whole. The weather is delightful, and when I see them passing 
to and fro, and hear their voices, it is like the scenes in a play.” 
FitzGerald was twenty-six when he wrote thus, and another 
twenty years were to pass before he translated Omar—years of 
development of his temperament, with no spell of active life to 
break the dream or normalize the mode of seeing and expressing. 
His life was the exact antithesis to, for instance, that of a sturdy 
pilgrim through nearly the same tract of time—the late editor of 
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The Edinburgh Review, whose recently published Letters afford a 
good standard of comparison. 

One sees the dominant mood and style of FitzGerald maturing 
towards his world-disturbing poem. In 1844, for instance, his view 
of London from Carlyle’s attic: ‘‘The window was open and 
looked out on nursery gardens, their almond trees in blossom, and 
beyond, bare walls of houses, and over these, roofs and chimneys, 
and here and there a steeple, and whole London crowned with dark- 
ness gathering behind like the illimitable resources of a dream.” It 
is a true vision of the Idea of London in the Platonic sense. Or 
here again, in May, 1845 :—“ The reign of primroses and cow- 
slips is over, and the oak now begins to take up the empire of the 
year, and wear a budding garland about its brows. Over all this 
settles down the white cloud in the West, and the Morning and 
Evening draw towards Summer.” It is the very movement and 
inner sense of Nature mirrored and reflected as perhaps it has not 
been in any other writer of letters, save one, in this time and 
country. 

FitzGerald happened upon Persian literature at the age of life 
when most men who have the time to brood, think with some sad- 
ness of the turn of their tide, and regret, after a fashion, joys 
natural to youth which have been sacrificed to work, a sense of 
duty, ambition, religion, or to shyness. He had all his days to 
brood in, and his was that sensitive-sensuous nature disjoined from 
capacity for action, more to be found in the South and Kast than in 
the energetic North. The poetry of Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, with 
its catch at the sweet fruit of life, came to him at the appropriate 
moment. Especially in Omar he found something kindred to his 
own spirit. ‘ June over,” he writes in 1857, “a thing I think of 
with Omar-like sorrow. And the roses here are blowing—and 
going—as abundantly as even in Persia.” Omar breathes, he said, 
“a sort of Consolation to me.” Not that FitzGerald ever ranked 
the Persians as intellectually on a par with the great western poets, 
“their Religion and Philosophy is soon seen through, and always 
seems to be cuckooed over like a borrowed thing which people, 
having once got, don’t know how to parade enough ”—but “ Hafiz 
and Omar Khayyam ring like true metal.” And, later on, he wrote 
to Cowell: “Oh, dear, when I do look into Homer, Dante and 
Virgil, Auschylus, Shakespeare, &c., those Orientals look—silly.” 
After all, however, a goodly proportion of the religion and philosophy 
of western poets is soon seen through, and is but cuckooed over. 
There are few voices in the world and many echoes, it has been 
said. | 

FitzGerald was absorbed in the Persian for a few years, produced 
the wondrous piece of poetry in which his spirit lives like an en- 
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chanter in his magically built palace, and then passed away 
altogether from his eastern wanderings. He had, it seemed, 
loaded all his “perilous stuff” on the ship thus launched on its 
voyage, and turned more than ever, in the rest of his life, to the 
books which dealt with the visible and human. Cervantes, Boc- 
cacio, Montaigne, Madame de Sévigné, Horace Walpole, Crabbe, 
Lamb, Dickens, Trollope, and, above all, Walter Scott, with now 
and again an hour of Sophocles and Virgil, became the chief com- 
panions of his solitude. He loved best the writers in whom their 
To-day lived and breathed as a real presence; not the abstract 
thinkers or generalizing historians. 

It is now worth asking what is this philosophy of which Omar 
Khayyam is the father, and the spirit and style of FitzGerald is the 
English mother, and, next, what is it in the present condition of 
the Anglo-Saxon world which has of late given so successful a 
career to this philosophy ? 

Some commentators, with ingenuity greater even than that of 
those who composed the headings to the Chapters of the Song of 
Solomon in the English Bible, have supposed Omar to be a mystic 
religionist signifying divine love under the images of the wine and 
the long-tressed cup-bearer, as Hafiz and other Safi poets did, or 
pretended to do, or have been supposed to do. FitzGerald himself 
could not take this view. Omar, he remarks in his Preface, “is said 
to have been especially hated and feared by the Siifis, whose practice 
he ridiculed, and whose faith amounts to little more than his own, 
when stript of the mysticism and formal recognition of Islamism 
under which Omar would not hide. . + . Having failed 
(however mistakenly) of finding any Providence but Destiny, and 
any world but this, he set about making the most of it; preferring 
rather to soothe the Soul through the Senses into acquiescence 
with things as he saw them, than to perplex it with vain disquietude 
after what they might be.’ ‘Thus Omar, despairing of a solution 
of the enigma of life, fell back, in theory at least, upon sensual 
pleasure as the only true wisdom, and “ only diverted himself with 
speculative problems of Deity, Destiny, Matter and Spirit, Good 
and Evil, and other such questions, easier to start than to run 
down, and the pursuit of which becomes a very weary sport 
at last.” 

If, in accordance with FitzGerald and common-sense, one takes 
Omar Khayyam as a material Epicurean of the twelfth century, 
meaning what he says, his teaching is old and simple enough. He 
plays upon an instrument with few strings. Nothing is known 
beyond the circle of sensation. All revelations are but as tales 
told by dreamers who wake for a moment, then fall to sleep 
again. Philosophic explanations are as empty and truthiess as 
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religious revelations. Heaven and hell are but creations of 
imagination : — 
‘* Heav’n but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, 


Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.” 


Men are like pieces on a chess-board endowed with consciousness 
which makes them fancy that they govern their own movements. 
They exult in success, or despond in failure, but really are placed, 
and moved, and removed by the player. Or they are as a ball 
tossed down into the polo-field and driven hither and thither. 
Destiny governs all from the first of days to the last; in vain men 
pray, and weep, and struggle; they can alter nothing. Sin is a 
meaningless word. Nothing is certain except the pleasure of the 
present hour—life itself is but a “ momentary taste of Being from 
the well amid the waste.” Therefore enjoy while you may the 
flower-garden, the forbidden wine, and the lips of the beloved. 


‘* Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute ; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape, 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit.” 


“Make haste to eat, drink, and be merry,” &c. ‘The result,” says 
FitzGerald, ‘‘is sad enough, saddest perhaps when most ostentati- 
ously merry ; more apt to move sorrow than anger towards the old 
Tent-maker, who, after vainly endeavouring to unshackle his steps 
from Destiny, and to catch some authentic glimpse of To-morrow, 
fell back upon To-day (which has outlasted so many To-morrows!) 
as the only ground he had to stand upon, however momentarily 
slipping from under his feet.” It is, in fact, the wisdom of Horace, 
but incarnated in a warmer and more passionate poetry than could 
arise from the mind of the habitué of the Via Sacra. 

Doubtless to us Omar Khayyam would be nothing were it not for 
FitzGerald. Magic indeed is the power of verse. Every quatrain in 
the version will outlive all articles written in excellent prose upon 
important topics in the solemn Times, from its first morning of 
creation to its last dawn of reckoning. The poem lives with an 
astonishing life of its own, perhaps to endure as long as the 
Psalms of David. Like the finest poet of our day, FitzGerald 
might have said, though he certainly would not have said : 


‘* Yea, ere Saturnian earth her child consumes, 
And I lie down with outworn ossuaries, 
Ere death’s grim tongue anticipates the tomb’s 
Siste, viator ; in this storied urn 
My living heart is laid to throb and burn, 
Till end be ended, and till ceasing cease.” 
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Yet their poetic vigour and beauty alone do not explain the 
amazing hold which these quatrains, after their obscure birth and 
childhood, have suddenly taken upon the English race. Something 
in their spirit, perhaps, suits a wandering and dissatisfied folk, 
camping here and there about the planet in virgin deserts, or upon 
the ruins of old civilizations. In India, that “ battered Caravanserai, 
whose Portals are Calcutta and Bombay, where Viceroy after 
Viceroy with his Staff abides his destined Hour, and goes his Way,” 
or in South Africa, or Australia, or the American Far West, where 
searchers for settlement are here to-day and gone to-morrow, the 
verse of the immobile dweller by the Deben may best express the 
sense of the transitory and the unreal. An American Ambassador 
has told us that he heard a western pioneer mutter a FitzGerald 
quatrain as he struck his little mining camp. But this is not 
the full explanation either. Just as in the ’fifties there was 
something in FitzGerald’s mood which made the old Persian’s 
poetry a fertilizing seed-place, so there is now some recent 
change in the mood of the Anglo-Saxon race that has caused this 
wide response to Omar-in-Fitzgerald. It is, one must imagine, 
that there has of late been a wide and rapid decline in religious 
belief, so that a vast number of English people are able to under 
stand and largely sympathize with the old rebel against the ortho- 
dox Islamite Puritanism of the East. Christian wisdom is exactly 
opposite to that of Omar Khayyam, in that it affirms a knowledge 
of the meaning and end of life, and of that which is outside or 
behind life, most incomplete indeed, but sufficient to serve as a 
practical guide. A Christian might admire the beauty of Fitz- 
Gerald’s poetry, and think that it was the best possible expression 
of life unillumined by revelation and unguided by faith. Christians 
have at all times accepted the belief that the world is under the 
Divine Government of the Being whom they call by different names 
in their different languages; that this Being was made manifest in 
the person of Jesus Christ ; that men are here in the world merely 
as pilgrims on their way to their true country; that they are 
responsible for their conduct, and are bound to live soberly and 
seriously ; that they should look on the things on earth not as ends 
in themselves, but merely as provisions for the way. Enjoyments 
of the body or intellect are, in the Christian view, not indeed to 
be condemned, but to be used with great caution and moderation 
lest they should prove temptations drawing men away from their 
true path, the road ad patriam. In this view, suffering willingly 
and patiently endured, after the example of the founder of the 
religion, is a higher ideal by far than any pleasure, however 
legitimate. This whole conception of life is so absolutely different 
from Omar’s Counsels of Despair that, unless there had been some 
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weakening of it, popular reprints of the English version could 
hardly have been appearing annually in England “and almost 
daily” in America. English and American taste for fine poetry 
cannot alone account for this; it is not sufficiently strong or pure. 
It is clear that in England, and far more in America, there is 
much thought and feeling seeking for a new guiding conception 
and direction in life. It resembles capital which has lost its old 
investment and is seeking for new securities. There is a disintegra- 
tion of the old solid and undoubting and matter of fact belief. This. 
is the reason of the extraordinary popularity in England, and still 
more in America, of books attempting to find a new basis for 
religion, like those of the late Mr. Henry Drummond. Another 
sign is the increasing capture of adherents by those wizards (in a 
respectful sense) who, lit by a dim but waxing moon, follow 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, and the like obscure by-paths. 
Another curious sign is the development of a kind of religion of 
patriotism. Anti-Catholic journalists and orators, the new priest- 
hood, have, since the Revolution, in Latin countries, steadily taught 
the people to worship abstract images called La France or Italia. 
These hierophants recall by their wrath when any insult (to be 
avenged by seas of blood) is offered to these goddesses, that of 
those who cried out “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” ‘To their. 
honour even honour itself is to be sacrificed. Even in England and 
America there are some few signs of this tendency to hypostasize 
the natural love of one’s country into the worship or adoration of 
an imaged Abstraction. A recent proposal that all children in 
National Schools should perform a daily act of salutation to the 
national flag would have seemed strange to our grandfathers, and 
idolatrous to Cromwell and Milton. Not long ago a London news- 
paper laid it down that “to extend the area of Englishmen and 
the English language” was the “new religion of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.” Alas! in need, sorrow, sickness, or any other 
adversity, no man will derive consolation from the existence of 
the British Empire or the American Republic, and, on the approach 
of death, these circumstances, relatively speaking so great, will 
seem but as the shadow of adream. They minister to our pride, 
these vast national estates, but console not our sorrows, and this is 
why, in spite of enormous success, we are still, as a German 
philosopher called us, “the most melancholy of races.” ‘There is no- 
real cheerfulness or light-heartedness for those who are burdened 
with great possessions, and tormented by never-satisfied desires. 
FitzGerald first published his Qmar Khayyam when the tide 
of optimistic belief in the sufficiency of material civilization was 
running its strongest, and when our complacency was hardly 
disturbed by the caveats entered, in their different ways, by Carlyle, 
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and Matthew Arnold, and Ruskin. Epicureanism, based on a 
pessimistic Agnosticism, clothed though it was in a_heart- 
penetrating form, could not then produce its full effect. The pre- 
sent popularity of the poem, which FitzGerald did not live to 
suffer under, marks, I think, the rapid decline at once of the 
old religious Protestant conviction, and of the sanguine optimistic 
temper due to the rapid movement of scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention. Realization, as ever, has fallen far 
short of anticipation, and an excessive estimate of the value of 
life has been followed by a tendency to question its whole wider 
purpose. As of old, voluptuous Sirens appeal to mariners 
weary of the sea, and doubtful whether there is any end to their 
labours, or meaning in their voyage. Why not end the voyage in 
these ever-alluring islands of pleasure, instead of passing them by 
with averted faces on the way to unknown seas? Why sacrifice 
the near for the remote, the certain for the doubtful? If this life 
is all, is it not absurd to refuse to enjoy the wine forbidden to 
Mussulmans, the ‘‘ free love” forbidden to Christians? Why not 
yield to that immense constant attraction? Thus the thought of 
Omar Khayyam, with the penetrating point given to it by the 
Suffolk dreamer, touches multitudes whose like it would fifty years 
ago have left indifferent. The garrison has been partly withdrawn 
from their hearts. 

It is a time of disenchantment and doubt. ‘That common-sense, 
non-mystical Protestantism, foe to all enthusiasm and symbolic 
adoration, which satisfied men like Hoadley, and Wake, and 
Warburton, and Paley, and Whately, and prosaic Hnglishmen 
at large, has received its mortal wound at the hands of Rationalism 
and Free Criticism, its own children. Like the character in Ariosto 
it goes on fighting although, without perceiving it, it is dead. 

E’] poverino, che non se n’era accorto 
Andava combattendo, ed’ era morto. 


It is not yet replaced. Yet we cannot live for ever upon individual 
and national comforts and successes, or upon Stoical maxims, or with- 
out a wider, truer, and more adequate conception and embodiment 
of the Christian Religion. Our race is too serious and sober, has been 
Christian for too many centuries, inherits too much that is good 
both from Catholic and Puritan sources, to do more than listen to the 
songs of the Sirens, half regretting that it cannot make surrender. 
What is to follow? Perhaps the most permanent result of our 
occupation of India will be, not the ever-precarious empire itself, 
but restoration under influences flowing from the East of the true 
and essential meaning of our own religion, so debased in the West by 
association with utilitarian ends, optimistic philosophy, and worldly 
VOL. XXXII 44, 
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prosperity. The translation in the nineteenth century of the Sacred 
Books of the East, when the gold in them is sifted from the dust, 
may prove to be even more important than the revival of Greek 
learning in the sixteenth. Or, at any rate, we shall learn from 
the weariness born of success, if not from great disasters, to esteem 
at its true value, neither more nor less, all that intellectual and 
material progress, the rapidity of which has somewhat disturbed 
correctness of vision during these latter ages of the world. 


BernarD Ho.anp. 
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THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


“ England is naturally meant to be an appendage of France. Nature made her 
just as much one of our islands as Corsica or Oleron.”—Napoleon to Las Cases, 


pte 3me, 335, 

THE most dramatic moment in the life of Napoleon, perhaps in the 
history of France, was that when, in August, 1805, he sent for his 
secretary Daru, indulged in a transport of real or simulated rage 
with his unlucky admiral, Villeneuve ;—‘‘ What a navy! What 
sacrifices for nothing! All hope is gone. Daru, sit down 
and write,”—and gave the instructions by which France turned 
from her purposed invasion of England to the conquest of Europe 
—from colonial empire to continental dominion, from the ocean 
to the Rhine, from Boulogne to Ulm and Austerlitz. 

The moment was dramatic because it has so influenced the subse- 
quent policy of France. Colonial empire had been the dream and 
dearest object of earlier Bourbons and of Louis XVI., as of 
Napoleon. Even now he was only substituting the indirect attack 
for the direct. England was still the ultimate object of his blows, 
But to the unobservant this was not clear then or since, and it 
seemed as though he had deliberately chosen a policy of continental 
expansion for France when really he was attempting all the while 
to win colonial empire through continental conquest.* The reverse 
movement to that which Napoleon carried out is being at last 
tardily effected, after years of hesitation and indecision, by the 
Third Republic of our own day, which is the actual successor to 
the Napoleonic traditions, and which has revived the Napoleonic 
policy. From the Rhine and Po, France is turning her eyes once 
more towards the Channel—towards the struggle that shall over- 
throw the British Empire and furnish her with ready-made colonies 
for exploitation. In a word, she is looking to the ‘‘ cheap war” so > 
sedulously preached by the General Staff. 

Signs of such an attitude are not difficult to detect, though space 
prevents an exhaustive examination of French policy in the present 


* Napoleon to the Austrian prisoners, October, 1805 ‘I want nothing more 
upon the Continent. I want ships, colonies, and commerce.” 
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pages. The piteous appeals to Germany of the “ come-over-and- 
help-us ” type, the overtures to Italy, the attempts at a close under- 
standing with Spain, coincide with a great burst of Anglophobia in 
the French yellow Press, with the raising of a huge subscription for 
the construction of submarine boats, and with the literal and actual 
revival of Napoleon’s plans of invasion by an anonymous author in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the one side, French diplomacy 
is working to build up a new coalition against England ; on the 
other side, the French strategists are considering the means of 
neutralizing England’s naval superiority and bringing France’s 
military superiority decisively into play. The Revue des Deux Mondes 
has only put into words the ideas which are fermenting in the 
brains of nine out of ten Frenchmen. 

And this being so, these invasion plans merit more than a hasty 
dismissal. Militarism, Cesarism, and Clericalism, in M. de 
Pressensé’s words, are now in close alliance in France, and the 
conjunction is one which has always brought donger to England, 
because we appear to the French soldier, who has learnt the 
enormous military strength of Germany and who secretly despairs 
of success upon the Rhine, so easy to be humbled and plundered if 
only the Channel could be bridged. Invasion of England is the 
tradition of the French War Office. Now the invasion is to be 
accomplished by a temporary command of the Channel and by 
decoying away the British fleet; now it is to be effected under 
cover of a calm or fog; now, again, it is to take place by stealth 
during peace time. In 1767 two of Louis the Well-Beloved’s 
officers were in this country preparing and working out a plan for 
the sudden landing of 50,000 French troops on Deal beach. A 
similar scheme at a far later date seems to have been for some 
moments entertained by the French War Office, when in 1882, 
while the bulk of the British fleet was off Alexandria or in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the French Mediterranean fleet suddenly 
left Toulon, passed the Straits, and steamed north. At that moment 
there were two, if not three, French Army Corps mobilized and 
ready in Western France. There is reason to think that a sudden 
cowp was contemplated, but the French Chamber was not as yet 
prepared to abandon hope or the Rhine, and nothing resulted. 
Finally, in 1894, during the Siamese crisis, which Lord Rosebery 
has since admitted brought us within an ace of war, the whole 
French Mediterranean fleet passed Gibraltar at night with screened 
lights and steamed into the Channel. The design was always the 
same. Napoleon the Great was not so far wrong in declaring that 
his anti-British policy was forced upon him by the French nation.* 
For here, at far apart dates, at times when France was not 


* Gourgaud, St. Héléne, ii., 78. Senior, Conversations, i., 23, 212. 
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governed by a Napoleon, we see the Napoleonic traits of faith- 
lessness and hostility to England. 

The writer of the Revue des Deux Mondes rightly notes that the 
essential characteristic of the Napoleonic plan of invasion was the 
creation of a special material. The difficulties of disembarking 
troops, horses, and artillery from ordinary steamers or sailing 
transports are and have always been great. The men, guns, and 
horses must, in sight of the hostile coast, be placed in boats aud 
rowed ashore. As the number of boats that can be carried on 
board closely packed ships is not very large, several journeys 
between the ship and the shore are necessary, involving consider- 
able delay and the risk of defeat in detail. Thus, though no resist- 
ance whatever was offered to the landing, it took one hour in the 
late Spanish war to disembark 600 American troops at Los Altares,* 
and five whole days to place ashore a division of only about 15,000 
men, with no cavalry, next to no artillery, and no train. With better 
management the British Navy disembarked 30,000 men and 4,000 
horses on the Crimean coast in four days. But then we have 
unrivalled experience in the art of transporting and disembarking 
men. Without special material and without the use of a harbour 
with piers, jetties, and appliances, the disembarkation of a force of 
100,000 men on our coasts could scarcely be effected in a week. 

Napoleon understood this, and hence the flotilla of praams, 
peniches, and other—to British ears—outlandish craft which were 
the objects of our great-grandfathers’ uneasy derision. These vessels 
agreed in certain features—they drew little water, carried each 
only a small nuniber of men, could be quickly loaded, and could 
actually place their men upon the hostile coast. With them, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it was calculated that the 
landing would have been only a matter of some hours. Obviously 
the existence of such a flotilla concentrated at our very gates, in the 
French Channel ports about Boulogne, was a great danger to us. 
It was a danger because it decreased the time limit within which 
invasion could take place from days to hours. There was little 
chance, with proper management on our part, of the French com- 
manding the Channel for ten days ora fortnight. But acommand 
of the Channel on their part for two or three days was within the 
bounds of possibility. There were moments in the Trafalgar cam- 
paign when it appeared within jtheir grasp. Admiral Colomb, 
whose masterly chapters on invasion in his Naval Warfare give 
the views of a keen and accomplished strategist and seaman, asks 
if Villeneuve had headed back with eighteen sail from the West 
Indies, and, after successively releasing [the French and Spanish 
detachments at Ferrol and Rochefort, presented himself off Brest 

_ oa. * U.S.N. Official (Bureau of Nav.) Reports, 687. 
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with thirty-nine sail, behind Cornwallis’ twenty-eight sail,Jwhich 
were watching Ganteaume with twenty-one French sail in that 
harbour, whether Cornwallis could have done anything serious 
against such an immense force. ‘Short of [Cornwallis’] power to 
beat both [French] fleets in succession, there was nothing to 
prevent Villeneuve’s sailing leisurely up the Channel from Ushant, 
at the head of his sixty sail of the line, and covering the passage of 
Napoleon’s vast army to the shores of Kent and Sussex.”* 

To us, who know the disastrous failure of all these plans, the 
mmensity of the danger does not clearly appear. The issue of 
Trafalgar obscures the peril which did for some days and weeks 
menace our country, just as, with Waterloo in mind, we scarcely 
perceive how near, in the years 1805—1812, England came to 
abandoning as hopeless a struggle in which every great Power of 
Europe, except herself, went down before the generalship and 
statesmanship of Napoleon.t 

And yet under any circumstances, even with the command of 
the Channel, the invasion of England must have been a most risky 
proceeding. Napoleon proposed to land at the very utmost 170,000 
men onthe Deal beach or near Chatham and to march on London. 
His troops were to have forty days’ provisions with them. It was 
certain that very shortly after their landing the command of the 
Channel must be lost by the French, for all that was needed to cut 
their communication was a concentration of the immensely superior 
British fleet in the Channel. A local and temporary command 
of the sea was in the nature of things the most that the 
French could expect and the most that good luck could 
givethem. Now, at this time, the military strength of England at 
home was enormous. She had under arms and constantly drilling 
100,000 regulars, 80,000 militia, and 340,000 volunteers and yoemen. 
The greater part of this force had been in existence since 1797, only 
parts of it having been disbanded during the short truce of 1801-3, 
and it had acquired some solidity, though without the discipline, 
soldierly qualities, and manoeuvring power of Napoleon’s troops. 
Acting on the offensive, it would have been vastly inferior to the 
French Army, but on the defensive, it would certainly have shown 
the same incomparable firmness and stolid devotion as the raw 
British battalions at Waterloo.{ London might have fallen—and 
the blow to this country would have been terrible—but, as Seeley 
justly remarks, Napoleon had not as yet seen the difference between 
England and the Continental Powers which the Revolution had 


* Naval Warfare, 190. 
+ Metternich regards it in 1810 as a toss-up which is to give in first—France or 

England. Mémoires, ii., 402. 

t Lord Ellesmere’s Essays, 299. Ropes’ Napoleon, 109-110. 
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overthrown. In England the nation and the State coincided ; 
abroad, in the Continental sovereignties, they did not. A national 
spirit*, fierce and intense, existed in this country, but, as yet, 
nowhere else in Europe outside France. England, then, was not 
a country which would ignominiously collapse on the fall of its 
capital. It was a State like Spain, but with this immense advantage 
that it possessed a large organized army anda fleet of unquestioned 
superiority to the French, and that this fleet’s action and victories 
would have stimulated to the utmost the army’s resistance to the 
invader. Certain success in sight and the inevitable outrages of 
the Napoleonic soldiery would have brought an ever increasing host 
of men to our banners, while Napoleor’s army daily diminished. 
The Englishman at that time was a superb fighting man, as the 
long and splendid history of this war proves, and the force which 
we could place in the field was in all essential qualities as good as 
and far more numerous than the Prussian army of 1813 and 1814, 
organized by Scharnhorst. 

Napoleon’s hopes, if we study his remarks at St. Helena carefully, 
were based upon a radical misapprehension of British character. 
He talks of coming to London in the guise of William III., but 
“with more generosity and disinterestedness.” He was going to 
deliver the people from the tyranny of the aristocracy and to abolish 
flogging! This he seems to have imagined would have instantly 
won over to him half of the nation. So long as the Home Office 
records of this period are kept from the eyes of students and re- 
searchers it is impossible to pronounce absolutely that there was no 
foundation for this view, but there certainly was not much. The 
Jacobin party in England was weak and contemptible, and without 
the prospect of ultimate success no one with anything to lose was 
likely to join the invader, ‘‘ Boney” was in a peculiar degree an 
object of loathing and detestation to the English masses, and hostility 
to him has so thoroughly permeated our national life that even at 
this lapse of time it is difficult for an Englishman to write impartially 
of him. The cartoons and caricatures of the period breathe an 
implacable, almost a ferocious, hatred of him. 

In planning his invasion in boats the Emperor was acting in 
defiance of French naval opinion. He speaks angrily of “the 
popinjays of the fleet ” ridiculing “this great expedition,” referring 
perhaps to Decré’s and Villeneuve’s protests against the whole 
scheme. Instructed British opinion was unauimous against its pros- 
pects of success. Though it was said at first that the boats were to 
steal over during a calm or in the night without the support of a 
fleet, Nelson quickly came to the conclusion that “‘ this boat busi- 


* Napoleon saw this in his later years. See Gourgaud’s St. Héléne for some 
characteristic remarks thereupon, i., 435 ; ii., 218, 237. 
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ness . . . maybe partof a great scheme, but can never be the 
only one.” There were great practical difficulties—even supposing 
the absence of opposition on the part of the British cruisers—in 
the concerted and simultaneous movement of a host of some 
thousands of small craft; much more so, if that movement were 
attempted in the presence of a vigilant British squadron; and this 
a seaman would at once discern. “I find it difficult to believe that 
they can ever get half-way over,” Nelson repeats. St. Vincent and 
Pellew agreed with him, though taking every precaution. Yet, 
perhaps, English historians, when they weigh the risks Napoleon 
would have run, and pronounce that the invasion project was 
merely a strategem to frighten this country and an excuse for 
collecting and drilling a large army, under-estimate the temerity 
of the great Corsican. “ It is perfectly right to be prepared against 
a mad Government,” wrote Nelson to St. Vincent. To dare what 
seemed to most men impossible or madly rash was one of Napo- 
leon’s chief traits, as was seen in the Egyptian expedition of 
1798, at Marengo in 1801, and in the Russian campaign of 1812. 
Indeed, so ready was he to run the most desperate hazards that 
the mere fact of his abandoning the enterprise is, to my mind, the 
strongest proof of its hopelessness under similar conditions, 

Isolated passages can be cited from his correspondence which 
seem to hint that he never meant invasion; passages from his con- 
versation which point to the fact that the whole array of praams, 
peniches, and barges was a sham. But on study we find that the 
conversations were with people to whom he did not care to avow 
his complete failure or the waste of an enormous sum of money ; 
and that the letters which suggest any doubts are few and far 
between, and were probably written by an impressionable man 
after hearing strong objections urged to his scheme. To Admiral 
Cockburn, in 1815, he said “ he had most perfectly and decidedly 
made up his mind to it [invasion], but his putting guns into the 
praams and the rest of his armed flotilla was only to deceive and 
make us believe that he intended to attempt a descent on England 
with their assistance only, whereas . . . he had entirely de- 
pended on his fleet deceiving ours . . . so as to have a 
decided superiority in the Channel long enough to ensure his 
making good his landing.” 

Thus in this passage he clearly abandons the idea of crossing 
with the praams and boats alone, though in the earlier days of his 
invasion project he had believed, or affected to believe, that they 
could convey his army across even in the face of some opposition 
by the British cruisers. He falls back upon the necessity of a 
fleet to convoy his flotilla. Whether or not this represented his 
opinion in 1801 or 1803, it certainly represented his matured judg- 
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ment. A flotilla could not force a passage against large ships. It 
is, therefore, almost amazing to find the writer of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes resorting to the earlier Napoleonic plan and pro- 
claiming its feasibility. Instead of praams we are to have steam 
barges or Frams. The couple of guns which Napoleon placed on 
board his boats are to be replaced by a pair of quick-firers ; spar- 
torpedoes are to be fitted to keep the big ship from using her 
ram; 170,000 men, the precise total which Napoleon intended to 
land, are to be embarked ; even the operations against Ireland, of 
which Napoleon always dreamt, are to beincluded. This unwieldly 
flotilla of 1,500 vessels is to cross, apparently without any covering 
fleet, while the French blockaded squadrons are occupying the atten- 
tion of the British battleships and cruisers off the French naval ports. 
The flotilla is to act by surprise, when months of war, of weary 
watching, of incessant alarms, and hard steaming have led the 
blockaders to abate their activity and laid up many of their ships 
for repairs. 

It hardly seems to have dawned upon the writer that even 
170,000 men would find their work cut out to subjugate England. 
As in Napoleon’s day, they might and would inflict terrible loss 
upon this country, but our national spirit is not less in the present 
hour than it was then, while even in peace-time our military re- 
sources are quite as great. We may grant the almost criminal 
delay and mismanagement of the British War Office, which has left 
the re-armament of our artillery to this year, and which for an 
enormous outlay gives us an insignificant total of regular soldiers 
with an altogether inadequate allowance of artillery and cavalry— 
two of the most important elements in an army. But when all is 
said, and supposing nothing in the way of organizing fresh units 
is accomplished during the months which the war has lasted, we 
should have available in England at least 250 guns, 100,000 regu- 
lars, 80,000 militia, 180,000 volunteers, and these when heavy 
deductions had been made. The invading army would be immensely 
superior in artillery, supposing the proper proportion were to be 
landed with the twelve French divisions which are to be employed. 
Yet this could not prevent the conditions which we have noticed as 
certain to have arisen in 1805 from coming into play. England is 
infinitely stronger in men, wealth, and organizing capacity than she 
was a hundred years ago, and if as the result of the unnecessary 
sacrifice of thousands of British lives through the enemy’s superior 
artillery fire a great reformer were to take the War Office in hand, 
the consequences of even a preliminary defeat might be salutary in 
the extreme. There could be little or no doubt of ultimate success, 
with vigorous and determined leading by young men at the head 
of the army and at the head of the State. - 
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The writer of the Revue des Deux Mondes does not discuss or 
seem to contemplate the plan of attempting to gain a temporary 
and local command of the Channel by the presence of a superior 
French or French and Russian squadron after evading the British 
fleet. There must always be some risk of such a local com- 
mand being obtained, if the naval forces of the enemy approach 
ours in strength. Against France alone we are sufficiently strong 
to be secure, as we have now two ships to her one in all the most 
formidable classes. Against France and Russia combined there 
would be danger—perhaps grave danger—which would be aggra- 
vated by the existence of a special material to facilitate crossing. 
We may prove over and over again to our own complete satisfaction 
that invasion would be a disastrous course for an enemy, but so 
long as on the Continent soldiers andstatesmen believeit practicable 
we cannot feel certain that it will not be attempted under such 
circumstances. ‘To a French or Russian statesman or strategist 
the loss or capture of 100,000 men is nothing. The Continental 
Powers count their troops by the million not the hundred thousand. 
They plan without squeamishness or humanitarian compunction. 
It is a mere matter of business whether the alarm and injury caused 
to England by even an unsuccessful invasion are worth the loss of 
some soldiers who cannot elsewhere be employed. And this being 
so, it is our duty to render the special circumstances impossible of 
occurrence by increasing our naval superiority, either by alliances 
or by additions to our navy, or by both. A mobile army we want, 
not so much to meet the invader, as to give him trouble at his own 
doors. But a mobile army and good defensive organization render 
invasion infinitely more difficult by necessitating the employment 
of a larger force on the enemy’s part. As we are to-day confronted 
by fleets far better organised and prepared than were the French 
and Spanish navies of 1804—fleets in all probability better led, and 
certain to be better managed—and as, with our own cumbrous 
and faulty Admiralty Board, in which responsibility is lost, the 
danger of mismanagement is great, this is a point not to be 
neglected. But we want no defensive organization which cannot, 
when the moment comes, be used for attack. Fortifications without 
end we can well spare. . 

The Revue des Deux Mondes gives us a terrifying list of invasions 
of England which have succeeded. Hengist and Horsa are raked 
in to show how delightfully easy the thing is. Some sense of 
humour would have abridged this absurd list. The England of 
Egbert is no more the England of Victoria than is the Norseman’s 
War-snake to be compared with the Majestic or Havock. The point 
is missed that no invasion of England in the past six hundred years 
has succeeded unless the invader has been able to rely upon the 
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support of a large party in England. The very list of futile French 
projects serves to remind us at once how difficult it is to succeed 
and how continuously and uniformly France has turned to this hope 
of invasion. Under the most favourable circumstances, with a 
military specialist of infinite capacity, extraordinary experience, 
omnipotent power, and mountainous audacity, leading an army 
absolutely devoted to him, controlling all the resources of the State, 
failure resulted. As he said himself, not for another five centuries 
will circumstances combine to give the same opportunities. In 1695, 
1744, 1759, 1779, 1781, 1796, and 1799 less gifted strategists 
prepared schemes of invasions which all miscarried, though 
certainly in 1779 and 1781 we had very narrow escapes. In those 
years the conditions which would have promised success were 
present. Superior French and Spanish fleets rode in the Channel. 
The British fleets, ill-directed, ill-led, were heavily overtaxed, though 
they had started with a slight superiority to the navies of France 
and Spain. Our best troops were out of the country fighting for a 
hopeless cause in the revolted Colonies. Excellent French armies 
were assembled on the shores of the Channel. Perhaps it was only 
the absence in our enemies of the spirit which is willing to dare, 
and dare greatly, that saved us. 

In the later years of Napoleon’s reign the project of invasion was 
revived—in 1808 and1810; and 1812 was fixed as the date of Eng- 
land’s final fall. On the verge of war with Russia, in Count Vandal’s 
words,* “ he would have prefered to turn on England and engage 
with her in a hand-to-hand struggle.” This time there is to be no 
flotilla, but 104 ships of the line are to clear a passage for 200,000 
men, who can be directed at his inclination upon Scotland, Ireland, 
London, the West Indies, Brazil, Sicily, Egypt, or India. Threat- 
ening his mortal enemy everywhere, the Emperor will strike the 
death-blow at her heart. But afflavit Deus, and the schemes were 
put to confusion. Instead of 1812 marking England’s fall it 
marked Napoleon’s. 

Since Napoleon’s day the idea of invading England has never 
left the French mind. Weary of war and armaments, exhausted by 
the terrific struggle in which she had so nearly succumbed, Eng- 
land forgot her navy and turned to the arts of peace. A like lassi- 
tude had seized the Continent after a generation of bloodshed, so 
that at first this neglect brought no evil result except a general lower- 
ing of the national tone and spirit. Cobden’s delightful idea that 
“the French, being the most domesticated and affectionate people on 
the face of the earth,” would never dream of war, was given a trial. 
We who have seen the downfall of Cobden’s foreign policy, and 
the complete discomfiture of his economic prophecies know that he 
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was a faddist wandering in Utopia. But the instructive fact that 
the Cobden policy was tried remains. What then was the attitude 
of the lamb-like, “‘ domesticated,” “ affectionate ”’ French nation ? 
From the accession of Louis Philippe in 1830 dates the beginning 
of what has been, no doubt ironically, described as the entente 
cordiale between England and France, but what might with more 
accuracy be described as a period of secret hostility on France’s 
part and blind friendliness alternating with frenzied alarm on 
England’s. ‘Talleyrand came to, England with the full intention 
of maintaining a close alliance with England, and returned to 
France proclaiming that the English were arrogant and detestable, 
and that friendship between the two Powers was impossible. 
Thiers in 1840 attempted to get hold of Egypt; secret information 
was given the British Government of a plot to burn our ships 
in the dockyards, and next day two ships at Devonport took fire ; 
the French admiral in the East, Lalande, was in favour of 
attacking our fleet without a declaration of war ; and it was certain 
that he could have destroyed it. A squadron was assembled at 
Toulon to seize the Balearics, but Louis Philippe had not the 
requisite courage; and Thiers fell and was replaced by Guizot. In 
1842 came the '‘l'ahiti affair, when France openly threatened war 
and England did not venture’ to insist upon full satisfaction. All 
through 1842 and 1843 war between France and England—these 
two cordial friends—seemed imminent.* “ Even the quietest and 
most peaceful among us are beginning to look forward to a war 
with France as an event which no prudence on our part can long 
prevent,” wrote Palmerston in August, 1844. In 1846 came the 
breach of faith on Louis Philippe’s part in the matter of the 
Spanish marriages, and profound uneasiness throughout this country. 
The Duke of Wellington, in 1847, startled England by his letters, 
pointing out, in the then decrepit state of the fleet, the extreme 
danger of invasion by the French. But in 1848 the “ domes- 
ticated”’ and “affectionate”? French ejected Louis Philippe— 
largely because he had not given them a more domineering and 
adventurous policyf—and took to their familiar pastime of cutting 
each other’s throats. 

The turn of the wheel brought Louis Napoleon to power, and 
after some hesitation that monarch chose the alliance of Hngland. 
And now, if at any time, we should expect to find cordiality in the 
relations of the two States. The two fought side by side against 
Russia, but it is still doubtful which Power inveigled the other 
into an unnecessary war; and mutual recriminations, not friend- 


ship, were the net result of the struggle. Peace proclaimed, 
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the alliance grew detestable to France and dangerous to 
the Emperor. Napoleon was compelled by public opinion to 
construct an immense and useless fleet. He said to Lord 
Cowley that he knew the instincts of France were “ military 
and domineering” and that he must gratify them. French- 
man after Frenchman, in conversation with Mr. Senior, 
whose memoirs on this period are of such inestimable value, 
entreated England to maintain her armaments and warned her of 
the imminence of war. ‘If the Emperor would only raise his 
little finger we should all rush to war against you enthusiastically,” 
says Archbishop Bonnechose. ‘‘ We accuse you of having occa- 
sioned everything that we dislike,” says M. de Circourt. ‘‘ There 
is no folly for which France is not ready, provided it be a military 
folly,” says M. Guizot. “ You are right in preparing yourselves,” 
says M. Vuitry. ‘‘ He [the Emperor] is determined on having a 
war with England,” says “ D.E.F.” “He thinks with truth that 
the masses prefer the Bonaparte policy to that of the Bourbons— 
war to peace, intimidation to conciliation, glory to prosperity,” 
says M.de Corcelle. And in England Palmerston’s opinion was 
the same. “ At the bottom of. his [Louis Napoleon’s] heart there 
rankles a deep inextinguishable desire to humble and punish 
England,” he says. ‘“ We should take as argent comptant all their 
professions of alliance intime et durable.” How clearly he saw 
was proved by the event of 1870, when the defeated Napoleon pro- 
posed to Prussia that both should turn against the common 
enemy, England.* 

There is no need to prolong this survey. The reader will by now 
have been convinced that the fiction of a friendly France has been 
sufficiently exploited by the impulsive, ignorant, and half-informed. 
It is like that other fiction of France, the benefactress of civilization 
and literature. Those who study history, especially the history of 
diplomacy, can see that France and England will never be real 
friends, and will not be surprised at the perpetual recrudescence of 
such schemes as Napoleon’s invasion project. ‘The attitude which 
England should adopt to France must be one of vigilant watchful- 
ness and extreme firmness. Conciliation is useless, as it is only 
misunderstood. We know that at the first favourable moment 
France will fly at our throats. But with knowledge all danger 
disappears. During the last ten years, as the British public has 
come slowly day by day to comprehend what France is aiming at, 
it has been taking precautions. Our strengthened navy and a 
better understanding with Germany and the United States are the 
first results of French hostility. 


H. W. Witson. 
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Mr. Jonn CuHaruton, M.P., a leading Liberal member of the 
Dominion Parliament, and also a member of the Anglo-American 
Joint High Commission, which has been endeavouring to adjust the 
difficulties outstanding between the United States and Canada, dis- 
cusses in the May number of the Canadian Magazine the “counter 
influences” that have militated against the success of that body. The 
official position of the writer, as a member of a Commission which 
has not yet been dissolved, invests his article with importance, while 
its exceeding candour makes it interesting. It is as though an 
Ambassador discussed his difficulties during a pause in the negotia- 
tions. Englishmen who desire both to appreciate the Canadian 
case, and to take a reasonable view of Canada’s controversies with 
her neighbour, are bound to take note of Mr. Charlton’s paper, 
which is in effect a remonstrance addressed to his own fellow- 
countrymen. We have no desire to judge between the criticisms 
of the writer and the criticisms of his critics, but outsiders 
can hardly help observing, and regretting, that Canadian- 
American relations are threatening to become a party question. 
Speaking generally the majority of Liberals appear anxious to 
facilitate the work of the Joint High Commission, while a 
number of Conservatives are far from sorry at its failure, and 
seemed disposed to taunt Sir Wilfrid Laurier with seeking to com- 
promise Canadian interests in deference to the United States. Mr. 
Charlton commences with an enumeration of the questions sub- 
mitted to the Commission in the order of theirimportance: Trade 
Relations, the Alaskan Boundary, the North-Eastern Fisheries, Pel- 
agic Sealing, the Bonding Privilege, the Transit Privilege, Recipro- 
city in Mineral Rights, the Building of War Vessels on the Great 
Lakes, the Alien Labour Law, and the Regulations of the Inland 
Fisheries. He regards it as unreasonable to expect the Com- 
mission to settle all these questions in the course of a few weeks, 
seeing that some of them would “singly have furnished subjects 
of consideration for weeks, or indeed, for months, judging by the 
progress usually made in diplomatic affairs. Nearly all the ques- 
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tions are of great international consequence.” Mr. Charlton is 
constrained to admit that he and his Anglo-American colleagues. 
have failed to settle one of the most important and certainly the 
most ticklish of the questions referred to them, viz., the Alaskan 
Boundary, which has consequently been thrown back upon 
those over-burdened Titans, the State Department of Washington 
and the Foreign Office of London, which are now endeavouring 
to effect a modus vivendi. Upon this question the United States 
Commissioners—as the writer tacitly recognizes—adopted an irre- 
concileable attitude which precluded the possibility of a settle- 
ment. They would not even consent to a white arbitration, but 
stipulated for a South American umpire! But to hold that a 
Chilian, a Venezuelan, or a Patagonian jurist can alone be trusted 
to determine a disputed boundary between the United States and 
Canada is surely to make the sacred cause of arbitration even more. 
ridiculous than it is already. 


Apart from the Alaskan fiasco, however, Mr. Charlton refuses to 
admit “that a treaty,in the main satisfactory, will not be negoti- 
ated.” He is more confident than are many well-informed people 
in this country that the Commission will re-assemble in August, 
and reminds us that not only have all the questions referred to 
been fully discussed, but “upon many of them tentative agreements 
have been arrived at, the fulfilment of which is contingent, of 
course, upon the satisfactory settlement of all the questions that 
the Commission has to pass upon.” But Mr. Charlton’s main 
purpose is to deal with the “counter influences” that have been 
and are still working in the Dominion against a satisfactory 
adjustment :—‘“ Under all these circumstances, the attitude of 
certain classes and parties in Canada in reference to the work of 
the Commission is not only unreasonable but mischievous. A 
Jingo sentiment seems to be rampant in certain quarters, which is 
diametrically opposed in spirit and act to the sentiment of 
cordiality and goodwill each for the other which prevails in the 
United States and Great Britain. The parties entertaining these 
sentiments do not seem to realize the resistless march of events 
that lead, under the direction of a higher hand, to Anglo-Saxon 
entity and community of action. While weighty events are trans- 
piring, and a great epoch of the world’s history is evolving its 
mighty results under our very eyes, these agitators and growlers 
are oblivious to all that stands outside of their own limited range 
of selfish interests and circumscribed vision. One who wishes well 
for the future of the world, and who appreciates the importance of 
the mission of the English-speaking race, cannot but be pained at 
widely-uttered expressions of satisfaction that the Commission has 
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adjourned without making a treaty, and the avowal of hopes that 
no treaty will ever be made. These expressions often come from 
men who ought to know better, and who might be supposed to 
possess intelligence and capability that would lead to a more 
reasonable and creditable expression of opinion and desire.” Mr. 
Charlton points out that the “counter influences” have not con- 
fined themselves to words:—“If the influence of this sentiment 
had been confined merely to expressions of opinion, it might have 
been passed over as not of sufficient importance to require notice, 
but it has manifested its character and purpose in concrete acts. 
It is the parent of the embarrassing alien labour law of British 
‘Columbia, and of the unjust and ill-advised log export embargo 
law of the Province of Ontario; and it is constantly agitating 
for legislative action of a character that will certainly imperil 
friendly relations and create disagreeable and dangerous complica- 
tions.” 

Mr. Charlton—who is certainly not wanting in moral courage— 
proceeds to castigate the Provincial Parliament of Ontario for its 
action in imposing an embargo on the export of rough logs to meet 
‘the duty imposed by the Dingley Bill on the import of Canadian 
lumber, as detailed in THE Nationa. Review last month. The 
‘Commissioner takes the ground that “the prohibition of the 
export of a merchantable commodity, whether raw material or 
manufactured article, is scarcely in accordance with the friendly 
comity that should exist between civilized states, except the Act 
is adopted in relation to articles that are declared to be contraband 
of war.” The Provincial Parliament of British Columbia is, in 
turn, accused of applying an “unfriendly policy” (in the alien 
labour law) while the Commission was sitting on a matter 
specifically referred to it. These two measures are attributed to 
“the Jingo element in the Dominion,” which is alleged to be also 
demanding “ the prohibition of the export of pulp wood, an export 
duty upon nickel ore, and an export duty upon lead ores, and 
would be guilty of any conceivable fiscal vagary that, in the 
estimation of its leaders, would be likely to coerce the United 
States or injure rival interests.” The Ontario embargo is declared 
by Mr. Charlton to prove a very serious obstacle to a friendly 
settlement of the lumber question. “The law arouses much 
indignation in the United States. It is considered practically an 
act of confiscation as to rates made prior to its enactment, and 
where its provisions were not made a condition of sale. It is 
severely condemned by the United States Commissioners, and its 
natural influence upon negotiations cannot fail to make the 
party from whom concessions are asked reluctant to give them, 
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because of irritation and of fear that the concessions might be 
attributed to the pressure of this absurd law. It has also, unfor- 
tunately, inflicted a serious blow upon Canadian interests, and has, 
in the estimation of United States investors, sullied the busi- 
ness and political reputation of Canada.” Besides denying the 
right and questioning the competence of the Ontario Legislature 
to impose such a prohibition, Mr. Charlton affirms that it is worse 
than useless as a weapon :— 

“The belief that the Ontario log export embargo law is a weapon which will tend 
to the securing of concessions in the matter of abatement or removal of lumber 
duties is ridiculous. Its consequences fall upon that class of United States 
lumbermen who have investments in Canadian limits, who are our friends, who 
have worked earnestly and intelligently for a reduction of lumber duties in the 
United States to the full extent that in their judgment it was possible to obtain, 
who have spent large sums of money in behalf of this purpose when the Dingley 
Bill was under consideration, and whose efforts during the progress of negotiations 
in the Joint High Commission were more fruitful of results and of more value to 
the Canadian lumber interest tlian any other influence that was brought to bear. 
These men are subjected to the provisions of this law and the serious loss con- 
sequent upon their enforcement, under the senseless belief that their losses will 
influence the great mass of United States lumbermen who desire high duties and 
the exclusion of lumber either in the form of saw logs or boards from the American 
market, to grant an abatement or an abolition of duty. The truth is that the 
purposes of 97 per cent. of the United States lumbermen who desire the re- 
tention of a two-dollar duty are well served by this law which plays into their hands 
and serves their interests, while the 3 per cent. of American lumbermen who are 
interested in Canadian log exportation, and who desire to see all restrictions upon 
lumber importations removed, have, in conjunction with the Canadian firms in- 
terested in this trade, to suffer all the penal consequences that the law inflicts.” 


We cannot forbear quoting one further passage from this remark- 
able paper—viz., the closing exhortation Mr. Charlton addresses to 
his fellow countrymen, which undoubtedly contains food for serious 
reflection :—*“ Better relations between Canada and the United 
States, it is needless to say, are most desirable. In the United 
States a better state of feeling exists towards Canada than at any 
time since 1866, and a disposition exists to make the commercial 
relations between the two countries broader and more liberal. 
‘This disposition will grow if permitted to do so. The concessions 
that may now be secured will prove to be entering wedges for still 
greater concessions in the near future. Feelings of goodwill and 
amity should be sedulously cultivated. We should restrain our 
dislikes and any desire which we may have to make attempts to 
coerce, and should seek to acquire the elementary principles of the 
laws of force, and realize that six million people cannot, without 
the intervention of supernatural influences, bring seventy-seven 
million people to their knees. We should bear in mind that 
certain provincial characteristics which manifest themselves in a 
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statesmen should as far as possible be avoided. If we can settle 
down to a state of mind which will enable us to determine to 
cultivate the graces of good-fellowship, fairness, and moderation, 
we will be acting strictly in line with the desires of those who 
have charge of the destinies of the great Empire to which we 
belong, and will also be moving in the direction of the consumma- 
tion of our own best interests. It is desirable that Canada should 
be alive to her own interests. The increasing aspirations for 
national life and expansion are welcome signs of the times. 
The efforts these aspirations command should be intelligent. 
While respecting ourselves and aiming to promote our own in- 
terests, we should respect our obligations and our honour. A 
more distinctive national policy may become desirable. It may 
become advisable to have a more thorough reciprocity with the 
United States in the matter of tariffs, if we cannot reach a fair 
degree of reciprocity in the matter of trade. It will never, however, 
be advisable or necessary to repudiate our obligations or break faith. 
No temporary advantage gained can compensate for the degrading 
influence of such an act, and no action of that kind will commend 
itself to the considerate judgment of truly patriotic Canadians.” 


As mere chroniclers of an acute controversy to which we are not 
parties, it is only fair to quote one of the onslaughts which Mr. 
Charlton’s interesting indiscretion has provoked. We select an 
article from the Toronto World, partly on account of its vehemence, 
which we imagine faithfully reflects the sentiments of “ the Jingo 
element” of which the Liberal Commissioner complains :—* Two 
members of the Joint High Commission have died. A certain 
other member is not dead, but should be retired at once. This is 
John Charlton, M.P. Although a member of the Commission, and 
although the Commission is still in existence, Mr. Charlton has the 
bad taste to discuss in the public Press the matters that are under 
consideration by the Commission. He is the author of a partisan 
article on the Commission in the current number of The Canadian 
Magazine ; and an article in The North American Review on the 
same subject, under the anonymous signature of ‘A Canadian 
Liberal, is undoubtedly by the same individual. We said that 
Mr. Charlton discusses the questions at issue as a partisan. This 
would not be so objectionable if he argued the case as a Canadian 
partisan, but, incredible as it may appear, Mr. Charlton actually 
endorses the United States’ side of the argument and charges the 
Canadians with being guilty of a breach of faith in connection 
with the Ontario saw log embargo. Canadians are accused of 
‘ selfishness and greed’ in demanding that export duties shall be 
placed on pulp wood, nickel ore, and saw logs. The demand for 
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the export duty on nickel ore has been sedulously agitated, we are 
told, by ‘a clique of speculators.’ The articles in both magazines 
have a decidedly anti-Canadian flavour. More insulting language 
to Canada would hardly be used by an American writer. Mr. 
Charlton is altogether out of place as a member of the Commission 
representing Canada. He is altogether out of place as a citizen of 
Canada. If there is anything that should have warned Mr. 
Charlton to keep his mouth shut it is the fact that he is personally 
interested in having the lumber question settled as the United 
States would like to see it settled. His bad taste in writing about 
the doings of the Commission becomes doubly inexcusable in the 
light of his taking the part of the Michigan lumbermen, whose 
interests are identical with his own, as against the Ontario 
Government. Mr. Charlton is not satisfied with the circulation of 
this libel throughout Canada, but he vilifies us throughout the 
United States. Whether the Canadian contention is right or 
wrong Mr. Charlton is not justified in disputing it. To belittle our 
contention is to act the part of a traitor. Mr. Charlton is a traitor 
to Canada. As a lawyer he would be disrobed. As a traitor he 
should be cashiered from the Commission and called before the 
bar of the House of Commons,” 

If it be accurate, as stated in the Toronto World, that Mr. 
Charlton is also responsible for the anonymous article on “ The 
Work of the Joint High Commission” in the pages of the North 
American Review—an admirable number by the way, on which the 
new editor may be congratulated—we get a further search-light 
upon Canadian-American relations, though whether such an article 
should have been written in a foreign magazine is another matter. 
With characteristic bluntness Mr. Charlton—if he be the writer— 
informs his American audience that “Our (i.¢e., Canadian) vagaries 
and our senseless impudence are a source of annoyance to English 
statesmen, who look at times with ill-concealed disgust upon our 
actions. Progress, however, is being made. Intelligence and 
inoderation of view are characteristic of a fair proportion of the 
population”, &c. But the writer’s primary purpose is not to asperse 
his own countrymen, but to appeal to the United States “to adopt 
towards us a trade policy fairly responsive in liberality to our own 
general tariff policy towards them, which would be more eftective 
than all the other influences combined in promoting a better under- 
standing and more widely extended friendship.” Canada’s case for 
better treatment from Congress is astrong one. The total imports into 
Canada from the United States in 1898 amounted to $86,587,000, while 
the exports from Canada to the United States were but $35,460,000. 
Again, the rate of duty imposed by the Canadian tariff on total im- 
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ports from the United States was 12-05 per cent., while the American 
duty on total imports from Canada was for the same year 24°78 per 
cent. Taking dutiable imports only, the proportions are almost pre- 
cisely the same. In other words, six million Canadians buy twice 
as much from 75 million Americans as the latter do from the former 
and tax it half as much. Of free imports into Canada 72$ per 
cent. came from the United States, only 17-7 from Great Britain. 
and 98 from all other countries. Canada gives the United 
States a free list of over $40,000,000 worth of goods, and gets in 
return a free list of only $14,000,000. The United States took 
from Canada oniy $5,326,000 of farm products, but sold to her 
$15,000,000 of the same. In this same year, 1898, Canada imported 
from the United States $35,000,000 of domestic manufactures, or 
$6,000,000 more than the amount of manufactures imported from 
Great Britain. The writer is inclined to belittle the effect of the 
Jubilee tariff :—* As relates to the operation of differential duties 
in favour of Great Britain for the year 1898, which amounted to 
124 per cent., the percentage of increase of British imports for 
consumption from 1897 to 1898 was 10°15 per cent., while the in- 
increase of imports for consumption from the United States 
during the same period was 3568 per cent” Stress is also laid 
upon the fact, that “ while the average rate of duties upon English 
goods entered for consumption under the differential rate was 
29°60 per cent., the average rate of duties upon American goods 
entered for consumption was 25°40 per cent.” The value of the 
Canadian market to the United States is finally demonstrated by 
these remarkable figures : The total exports of the United States 
for 1898 to South America, Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies, with an aggregate population of 54,000,000, amounted 
to $86,786,000, while 54 million Canadians took $86,537,000 of 
United States’ goods. 


In spite of Canada’s claim as a good customer to some considera- 
tion at the hands of the United States, we are told that the 
American Commissioners did not meet the case presented by their 
Canadian colleagues “ with that degree of alacrity and willingness 
to concede reasonable requests that might have been hoped for. 
This was due, probably, to the preponderance of public sentiment 
in the United States against such concessions, and to a feeling in 
the United States Senate hostile to broad concessions in the realm 
of trade relations.” The Canadian Commissioners particularly 
sought to secure the removal of duties upon several classes of 
farm products for which the Canadian farmer might hope to find a 
remunerative market in the United States, and they pointed out 
that the newly opened mining regions in the West of Canada will 
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greatly add to the capacity of the Canadian market to absorb 
American goods, and not unreasonably claimed reciprocity. 
Unfortunately, “the American Commissioners absolutely refused 
to open the markets of the United States to the competition 
of Canadian farmers, except, possibly, in a few comparatively 
unimportant products.” Having failed to obtain a revision 
of the agricultural schedule the Canadian Commissioners next 
pressed for the removal of other restrictions, such as the 
duties upon fish and lumber. While there is no prospect 
of obtaining the free entry for Canadian fish into American 
markets, the large clandestine importations from the maritime 
provinces may receive substantial recognition, and this appears to 
be one of the very few questions upon which the American Com- 
missioners have not detinitely adopted a non possumus attitude. 
On the lumber question there appears to be very little likelihood 
of adjustment, though here Canada’s claim to equitable treatment 
would be irresistible if the United States were disposed to be fair. 
The Dominion demands “ free lumber for free logs,” or, in other 
words, that in return for free American access to Canadian forests, 
Canadian lumbermen shall have similar access to American 
customers. Such reciprocity would inflict a minimum of damage 
upon the United States, but it would be a great boon to Canada; 
and its refusal, as we have seen, has led to retaliatory measures on 
the part of Ontario. The importation of lumber from Canada to 
the United States is trivial compared to the production of lumber 
in that country, the latter being only 14 per cent. of the former 
since 1890; nor is it pretended that the loss of the lumber duties 
would seriously affect the American revenue. It is frankly 
admitted that the “more serious obstacle to overcome would be 
the prejudices of those interested in the production of lumber 
in some twenty-five of the American States represented by fifty 
votes in the United States Senate, where it requires but thirty-one 
votes to defeat a treaty.” 

If we seem to have devoted a disproportionate amount of space 
to the labours and anticipations of an abortive Commission—to 
the exclusion of other Canadian topics—it is because we believe 
that among the whole range of problems confronting the British 
Empire there is none more momentous than the relations between 
Canada and the United States. That those relations are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory to-day, and that the prospect of improving them to- 
morrow is not brilliant, must be recognized by everyone who 
comes to close quarters with the subject. In the first place, each 
of the outstanding controversies has remained open for many years, 
and the mere lapse of time has augmented the difficulty of closing 
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them. ‘They are, so to speak, chronic controversies to which men 
have become accustomed. In the next place, a peculiarly in- 
flammable patriotism watches on each side of the border ready to 
flare up should any “traitor” propose anything approaching “a 
graceful concession ” to the other side. In the third place, there 
are those politicians who live and thrive upon international ill-will. 
Fourthly, we have the vested interests which fight to the death 
against any compromise seeming to benefit their rivals. It would, 
therefore, require a much greater fund of common-sense, tact, and 
mutual friendliness than appears to be available in order to frame 
that general treaty of which Mr. Charlton writes so glibly. Even 
if by a superhuman effort such a treaty were drafted by the Com- 
iissioners, it would arouse the antagonism of a sufficient number of 
United States Senators (31 out of a House of 90) to prevent its 
ratification by the required two-thirds majority. Is it not wiser to 
look facts in the face than to play the ostrich ? We should diagnose 
the position thus: (1) Those questions which admit of adjustment 
between the Washington, London, and Ottawa Governments have 
some chance of adjustment. (2) The Joint High Commission will 
not succeed where diplomacy has failed. (3) If by a miracle the 
Commission drafted a treaty it would not be ratified by the 
American Senate. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Last month we epitomized the cabled accounts of the acute con- 
tlict which raged between the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales at the end of March and the 
beginning of April over the Australian Commonwealth Bill, as 
amended by the Premiers in conference at Melbourne. The 
nominated Second Chamber had espoused, as usual, the anti- 
Federal cause, which to-day derives its inspiration and influence 
from the enraged shopkeepers of Sydney, who are persuaded that 
the Federation of Australia would be inimical to their interests 
unless their city were chosen as the Federal capital. But this can 
never be under the present Bill, which provides that Melbourne 
shall be the temiporary capital until some spot in New South 
Wales, which must be at least 100 miles from Sydney, is selected 
as the permanent capital. Hine illew lucrime. The Council, as 
the self-constituted champion of Sydneyism, embodied amend- 
ments in the Federal Enabling Bill calculated to endanger the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill when submitted to a poll of the 
people, ¢g., by stipulating for a minimum of “ Ayes” believed to 
be unattainable. The popularly-elected Legislative Assembly was 
practically unanimous in rejecting these insidious amendments, 
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and a conference between committees representing the two Houses 
was barren. It was quite out of the question that Mr. Reid, the 
Premier and Leader of the Lower House, should surrender, even if 
he had had less backing, as he was most definitely pledged to the 
other Premiers to pass the Federal Enabling Bill intact through 
Parliament. So, after affording the anti-Federalists in the Council 
an opportunity of reconsidering their attitude during a recess 
in which they remained obdurate, Mr. Reid exercised his con- 
stitutional right of proposing to the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir F. 
Darley) to nominate a sufficient number of new Councillors to 
secure a Federal majority. The acting Governor consented, and 
this programme was carried out at a Special Session of the New 
South Wales Parliament, opened on April 11th, of which we now 
have full accounts by mail. The policy of forcing the Federal 
Enabling Bill through a reconstituted Council is clearly and 
forcibly defended in the Speech from the Throne :—“ TI have called 
you together upon this occasion, after a very brief recess, to deal 
with a special matter of great urgency and importance. My 
advisers feel that the Government is under the strongest possible 
obligation to urge upon the attention of Parliament the propriety 
of providing for a free and untrammelled vote of the whole body 
of electors upon the momentous question of Federal union. This 
obligation is in harmony, in their opinion, with the maintenance of 
good faith in the relations of this country with the other self- 
governing Colonies of Australia, whose Governments and Parlia- 
ments have fully conceded the leadership of the Federal move- 
ment to New South Wales from first to last, a leadership which 
has been accepted and acted upon in a number of legislative and 
administrative transactions by successive Parliaments and Govern- 
ments in this Colony. It is accordingly the intention of the 
Government to immediately submit for your consideration a Bill 
enabling the electors to decide for or against Federal union 
upon the terms embodied in the Bill prepared by the Australian 
National Convention as modified by a conference of Prime 
Ministers of Australia, held a few months ago at the invitation of 
this Government, and with the concurrence of Parliament.” 


Interest naturally centred round the proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive Council which had been augmented by Mr. Reid’s twelve 
nominees: Alderman M. J. Buzacott, of Broken Hill; Mr. Francis 
Clarke, of North Sydney; Mr. John Estell, of Plattsburg; Messrs. 
A. J. Gould, G. H. Greene, Nicholas Hawken, and John Hepher, 
Colonel Holborow, C.M.G., and Messrs. Richard Jones, E. D. Millen, 
Samuel M‘Caughey, of Jerilderie; and Jas. Wilson, of Newtown. 
Four of these new Councillors are labour men, while several of the 
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rest have sat in the Legislative Assembly, but on the whole they 
seem to be regarded in New South Wales as rather “a scratch lot.” 
At the first meeting of the Council one of the new members (Mr. 
E. D. Millen, who lost his seat in the Assembly at the General 
Election) moved the adoption of the Address in reply to the Speech, 
pointing out that the Government were in the unique position of 
having behind them the “practically unanimous voice of the 
newly-elected Lower Chamber, and they were bound by their 
pledges to place the Commonwealth Bill before the people.” Mr. 
G. H. Greene, another new member, seconded the motion, Dr. 
McLaurin (the leader of the Anti-Federalists) followed, compli- 
menting both on their temperate speeches. They would be an 
accession to the strength of the House. Unfortunately, however, he 
could not be so complimentary as to the Governor's speech, which 
was based on the unjustifiable assumption that the Council must 
accept dictation from the Government simply because Mr. Reid 
had chosen to make some compact with the other Premiers. 
None of them knew officially what the Premiers said at the Con- 
ference. If Mr. Reid chose to make unwarranted and improper 
promises they were not binding on the Council. Mr. Barton, the 
much-respected leader of the Federal Party in New South Wales, 
who is marked out by his talents and character to be the first 
Premier of Federated Australia—should Australia see fit to 
federate—followed in a dispassionate and critical speech ; referring 
to the Upper House appointments he said that the number con- 
formed to the Constitutional course, and from that point of view 
he could not cavil at it. He had no intention of embarrassing the 
Government at this stage with an amendment on the Address, but 
felt bound to express his dissatisfaction with the principle on 
which the new Legislative Council members had been selected. 
It was wrong to appoint a particular person because he was a friend 
of one class, because he was under an obligation, or because he was 
anything but a free man. There was no justification for appoint- 
ing a man because he was a squatter or a labourer. However, he 
thought it would be found at the end of this Session that the 
Upper House would accept the wishes of the people and 
allow the Bill to go to the country without obnoxious conditions. 
Mr. Reid defended himself in the Legislative Assembly against 
the charge of having utilized the crisis to pack the Council 
with partisans, and incidentally paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Barton :—“ He congratulated the country on having a Leader of 
the Opposition who could not be approached in the same way as 
others. The attitude of the Oppesition had been one of honour 
and generosity towards the Government. He disagreed with Mr. 
Barton, however, as to the principle which should guide the head 
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of the Government in making appointments to the other Chamber. 
If he had failed to ascertain the views of the gentlemen whom he 
had appointed before he had appointed them, he would have been 
accused of treachery to that House and to the Federal cause.” 


A week after the opening of the special Session the Legislative 
Council passed the Federal Enabling Bill in the form desired by 
the Assembly, an amendment postponing the plebiscite for eight 
weeks being inserted by consent. The Anti-Federalists again 
endeavoured to carry their proposal, requiring a minimum of at 
at least 80,000 ayes before the Commonwealth Bill became opera- 
tive, but this amendment was defeated by 30 votes to 23. This 
occurred on April 19th. Two days later the Bill, with the agreed 
amendment, passed the Legislative Assembly, and Parliament was 
prorogued. The Cabinet has fixed June 20th as the day for the 
referendum, and we shall then see whether the people of New 
South Wales are provincial with their Council or national with 
their Assembly. If the incredible were less common, we should 
be inclined to anticipate that it would be impossible for the 
electors of New South Wales who approved the Commonwealth 
Bill of last year by a majority of 5,000, to reject it now that 
it has been amended to meet their wishes. In the mean- 
time, Queensland seems to be waking up to the importance 
of the Federal question, and the Brisbane Parliament was 
opened earlier than usual in order to consider it, as explained 
in the Governor’s speech :—“It being not without precedent 
that the Queensland Legislature should be called together at 
a comparatively early period of the year to deal with a 
special subject of urgent importance, and in view of certain 
action being taken by the other Australian Colonies in the result of 
which this Colony’s interests are vitally concerned, Parliament 
has now been summoned to attend in special Session to consider a 
question which, in its bearing on the ultimate prosperity of the 
community, its practical relation to the political aspirations of the 
people, and, above all, the opportunities it presents for the removal 
of impediments to the fuller development of national progress, 
involves issues of greater moment than almost any question 
previously dealt with by the Legislature of this Colony. The 
question alluded to is, the referring to the people of Queensland 
the acceptance or rejection of the Draft Constitution Bill for the 
Commonwealth of Australia.” The last cablegram announces that 
the Legislative Assembly of Queensland has passed a Federal Enab- 
ling Bill, so it looks as though the people of that Colony would, at 
any rate, be afforded the opportunity of declaring themselves either 
for or against the Union of Australia. 
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We must not, however, overlook the fact that powerful sectional 
interests are arraying themselves against the Commonwealth Bill 
wherever it is advocated. For instance, we get the following 
account of “a preliminary meeting of persons opposed to the 
Commonwealth Bill in its present form,” which was held at 
Brisbane on April 5th and attended by gentlemen “ interested in 
the manufacturing and producing interests, the majority being 
prominent citizens.” In opening the proceedings, the chairman, 
Mr. Robert Fraser, ex-M.L.A. for North Brisbane, said the question 
of Federation should stand over for about ten years, and so enable 
the manufacturing and producing interests to get a firm footing in 
the Colony, as these interests at present were only in their infancy. 
Mr. George Woolnough, M.A., moved the first resolution :—“ That 
a league, to be called the Anti-Convention Bill League, be formed 
of persons opposed to the scheme of Federation under the 
Commonwealth Bill, because the said scheme provides for the 
removing from the States of the Union, the cuntrol of so many 
subjects which are natural and essential to them, giving the same 
to a Central Government, whose seat will be far removed, and 
wherein Queensland must be so inefficiently represented, and 
because such deprivation of control must be adverse to the 
development of our resources, the expansion of our commerce, and 
the increase of this community.” Mr, Plunkett, M.P., seconded 
the resolution, which was then put and carried, there being only 
two dissentients. Mr. J. Crase moved the second resolution :— 
“That the objects of the league shall be by public meetings 
throughout the country, and otherwise, to disseminate information 
concerning the obnoxious provisions of the Bill, showing (1) their 
natural operation, scope, and effect in regard to some existing and 
all new primary industries, and to ordinary manufacturing work ; 
(2) that they must hinder our progress by limiting the local 
investment of capital and employment of labour; and (3) that 
they will damage the public estate, our chief asset for past and 
future loans, and generally operate against the common weal ot 
this great country.” An influential committee was then appointed, 
with power to add to their number, to carry out the objects of the 
meeting. Subscription lists were opened, and a considerable sum 
has already been raised. The proceedings throughout were 
enthusiastic. The promoters express themselves as confident that 
it will take very little organized opposition to defeat the Bill, against 
which an opposition, powerful and organized, will now be directed. 


A General Election was held in South Australia on April 29th, 
on which day several interesting issues were submitted to the 
electors—male and female—who not only decided the fate of a 
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Ministry but by one referendum approved the amended Common 
wealth Bill, and by another enlarged the franchise of the Legislative 
Council to include all householders. In the Party struggle, Mr. 
Kingston, the present Radical Premier, whose tenure of power is 
already a record in the Parliamentary history of South Australia— 
having lasted six years,—again emerged as victor at the head 
of an almost unbroken Ministerial phalanx. According to the 
usually accurate British Australasian, all the Ministers retained 
their seats, and the new House only contains six new members, 
whereas ordinarily there are at least twenty. The people of South 
Australia evidently have remarkable confidence in Mr. Kingston, 
and, from an Imperial point of view, it is satisfactory that so 
Democratic a community should not be inclined to look askance at 
a Jubilee Privy Councillor. The referendum on the Commonwealth 
Bill resulted in an immense affirmative majority (65,000 to 17,000), 
which is a happy augury of what will happen in Victoria and Tas- 
mania when these Colonies have to vote, as they will directly New 
South Wales declares herself favourable. The Bill for radicalizing 
the Second Chamber of the Colony was also approved by a substan- 
tial majority, but the figures have not yet been given. The Adelaide 
Observer (April 15th) makes a suggestive observation on the decline 
in the number or Parliamentary candidates in South Australia— 
owing to the development of the Party system:—“ On Wednesday 
119 colonists sent in applications for fifty-four positions in the 
Assembly ; and, excepting in the Northern Territory, their fate will 
be decided on April 29th by the people by whom they wished to be 
employed. The average of the nominations is only two and one-fifth 
candidates for each seat, and that is the smallest proportion of com- 
petition since the operation of payment of members began. The com- 
paratively recent introduction of Party divisions in local politics is 
having a very substantial effect in reducing the number of candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections. Of this there cannot be any 
more striking evidence than the fact that the competitors’ list has 
quickly diminished in bulk since the first campaign under the 
system which rewards patriotism or its counterfeit in coin of the 
realm. From 185 candidates in 1890 to 119 in 1899 is a reduction 
indeed,’ 


The hail-fellow-well-met style of oratory, so popular in Australia, 
is illustrated by the closing words of the peroration of Mr. King- 
ston’s principal electioneering speech :—“ You have our policy. 
You can judge by the history of the last six years whether we have 
the interests of the Colony at heart, and of our capacity and desire 
to serve you faithfully. Personally, electors of West Adelaide, you 
have known me as your representative for eighteen years, and there 
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are many of you who have known me, man and boy, for much 
longer than that. I thank you for your confidence. It has 
afforded me splendid opportunities for public service which I hope 
have not been neglected, and for which I am deeply grateful, par- 
ticularly during the last six years. It may be that as regards names. 
and titles they may be somewhat different from what they were 
three years ago (‘ Good old Charlie’), but the man is the same, the 
same old sort. The same old public servant, willing to do the best 
for South Australia in general, and West Adelaide in particular. I 
thank yon for the attention paid to me, and I ask you, and through 
you the electors of South Australia, on behalf of the Ministry and 
the Liberal Party, and on behalf of Liberalism and Democracy, for 
a renewal of the confidence so long and generously bestowed on the 
Kingston Government, and on yours truly.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


After some negotiation and much conflicting rumour a meeting 
is definitely arranged between President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner. It takes place on 31st May at Bloemfontein, the capital 
of the Orange Free State, on the invitation of President Steyn. 
The High Commissioner representing the Paramount Power in South 
Africa and the Transvaal President avowedly meet to discuss the 
internal affairs of the South African Republic, and, according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, “ with a view of arriving at such an arrangement 
as Her Majesty's Government could accept and recommend to the 
Uitlander population as a reasonable concession to their just 
demands and a settlement of the difficulties which have threatened 
the good relations which Her Majesty’s Government desire should 
constantly exist between themselves and the Government of the 
South African Republic.” President Kruger expressly insists that 
the independence of his country shall not be impugned at this 
Conference, which seems a superfluous stipulation, as no re- 
sponsible Englishman seeks to impugn it; but if this reservation 
helps the President with his Jingo gallery we have no cause to 
cavil at it. It would be useless to speculate as to the outcome of 
a meeting that will be over before these pages reach the reader ; 
but Sir Alfred Milner should be able to demonstrate two capital 
facts—viz., that Great Britain has no desire whatsoever to pick a 
quarrel with the Transvaal, but that there is a practically unani- 
mous feeling in this country that the continued political servitude 
of the great Uitlander population is intolerable and perilous to 
the peace of South Africa. It is imperative that their condition 
be ameliorated and that they be admitted to some measure of self- 
government. 
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The Transvaal Government has discovered what looks like a 
gigantic mare’s-nest, unless it be the handiwork of the brand new 
Secret Service Department burning to distinguish itself by exposing 
perils of its own manufacture. Even Berlin is sniggering on the 
present occasion ; but the local Executive is evidently anxious, and 
tor obvious reasons, to take the matter seriously, as is shown by 
the action of the Boer censor, who erased the words “ all Johannes- 
burg ridicules the plot” from a telegram sent by The Times 
correspondent at Johannesburg (Mr. Moneypenny), who is known 
to be a cool and judicious observer. All that is known so far is 
that eight obscure individuals have been arrested at Johannesburg, 
at a most convenient moment for the Transvaal Government, and 
at the most inconvenient moment for the Uitlanders, on the high- 
sounding charge of high treason against the State. The prisoners 
are alleged to have designated themselves by various military 
titles, such as captain, lieutenant, &c., and to have stated that 
they had held commissions in the British Army, but so far they 
have not been identified in the standard works of reference. We are 
moreover told that the reputed revolutionists presented a “ loafer- 
like” appearance when they were brought before the Landdrost 
two days after their arrest. Sworn affidavits were submitted, 
alleging that 2,000 men had been enrolled by the prisoners for 
military service, the intention being that they should be armed in 
Natal, return thence to the Rand, and at a given signal seize and 
hold the fort at Johannesburg for twenty-four hours, pending the 
arrival of British troops. After the opera-boufie performance of 
Dr. Jameson and his company, no folly is inconceivable, but we 
avow our inability to take the present plot seriously. There may 
have been some tap-room talk overheard by ambitious policemen. 
It is to be hoped that the trial will be speedy, searching, and 
public. 


On Tuesday, May 2nd, Mr. Cecil Rhodes addressed a crowded 
meeting of shareholders of the British South Africa Company at 
the Cannon Street Hotel in a discursive speech of immense length, 
which is declared by enthusiasts to have given a new lease to that 
concern. He began by describing the financial position of Rhodesia, 
but cautiously abstained from giving details, contenting himself with 
declaring that a balance between revenue and expenditure would 
very shortly be effected, in spite of the heavy cost of maintaining: 
a force of 1,200 police. The revenue was increasing very rapidly, 
and the newly-elected Council was about to establish a system of 
taxation. As to the future prospects of the country, they were 
good for the pastoral industry, but the real asset of the country was. 
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in its minerals, He had now satisfied himself that the mines would 
be very profitable. 

‘** T have been convinced almost against my extreme caution. We had the mar- 
vellous products of the Rand, and one could hardly believe that nature should be 
so prolific in Africa south of the Zambesi, and should repeat its enormous payable 
mineral deposits in our country as well as inthe Transvaal. But I can tell you now 
that Ihave nodoubt about it. . . . I cannot help believing that in this matter 
we shall hold our own with the best gold-producing States of the world. I 
think that I am justified in making that statement, and I make it after very care- 
ful thought, after very close enquiry, and after being personally thoroughly con- 
vineced ; and you must remember my statements in the past, when I have been 
almost tempted to say encouraging words about the condition of the mineralization 
of the country, but have always simply said to you that it is highly mineralized, 
and that 1 would say nomore. You must, therefore, give more weight to the man 
who, with full responsibility, and after careful thought, says that he considers that 
the country possesses many very powerful propositions, and propositions of a very 
high class. I have no doubt of the future of the country as a gold-producing 
State, and I say these words knowing the full responsibility of my statement.” 


Mr. Rhodes stated that the development of the country had been 
most successful so far as telegraphs were concerned. He had been 
able to settle a reasonable rate with Egypt, and, thanks the kindness 
of the German people and the “ breadth of mind” of the German 
Emperor, he had concluded a very satisfactory arrangement for 
passing their telegraph line through German territory. With 
regard to railways, they had a line from Cape Colony to Buluwayo, 
guaranteed by the Chartered Company, another from Beira to 
Umtali not guaranteed by the company, and one from Umtali to 
Salisbury had just been completed, which brought Salisbury 
within thirty hours of Beira. With regard to the extension from 
Buluwayo to the boundary of their territory, he had thought it 
might have been built by means of an Imperial guarantee. This 
was not much to ask (in the speaker’s opinion), remembering that 
the Uganda railway was being built by Imperial expenditure ; but 
the Government had been unable to risk the application to the 
House of Commons, or, as we should put it, the Treasury does 
not believe in the Cape-to-Cairo scheme. The directors had, how- 
ever, decided to build a line themselves up to the limits of their 
territory. The gold companies had subscribed between £450,000 
and £500,000, which would carry their line 150 miles northward of 
Buluwayo. There would still be 750 miles more to build, which 
would cost £3,000,000, but, as the expenditure would be spread 
over four or five years, they proposed to ask for £600,000 a year for 
five years, for which 4 per cent. interest would be paid. They 
had offers, including £500,000 from Mr. Beit and £200,000 from 
himself, of £1,700,000, and if the shareholders did not see their 
way to subscribe he had not the slightest doubt that they could 
get the money in the outside market. The shares in the Chartered 
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Company should have bounded up after Mr. Rhodes’ buoyant 
speech, but so mysterious is the mind of the market that they 
showed a distinct inclination to droop. 


WEST AFRICA. 


We called attention last month to the curious conduct of the 
Colonial Office in secreting the report drawn up many months ago 
by Sir David Chalmers on the disastrous rising in Sierra Leone. 
This eminent public servant was selected on account of his special 
fitness for the work, and his appointment was announced with a 
great flourish of Departmental trumpets. “Observe,” said the 
Colonial Office in effect, “ how superior we are to the Foreign Office, 
which refused to grant an independent investigation of the causes 
of the anarchy in Uganda, but confided the enquiry to the very 
official whose administration was impugned. We, on the other 
hand, select the most competent outsider available to investigate 
the chaos in Sierra Leone, and give him a perfectly free hand.” 
That was a legitimate boast a year ago; and the contrast between 
the conduct of the two Offices strengthened the view that all 
African territories subject to the Foreign Office should be trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office. But the comparative merits of these 
Departments bears a slightly different aspect to-day. The refusal 
of the Foreign Office to institute a proper enquiry into the hideous 
misgovernment of Uganda was, and remains, scandalous; but the 
Colonial Office can hardly afford to affect a superior virtue so long 
as it bottles the report of its own Royal Commissioner. We have 
no knowledge whatever of the inside of its contents, but it requires 
no knowledge to guess their general purport, which is made evident 
by the action of the Department. It is manifestly an inconvenient 
document. Had it whitewashed the official administration in 
Sierra Leone, it would have been published the moment it could 
be printed. Mr. Chamberlain cannot do everything, and he is 
in no way to blame for the present miscarriage ; but it is satis- 
factory to know that his attention has been called to the matter. 
and that publicity is promised., In that case the report will be 
read with all the greater interest on account of the delay in its 
appearance, and possibly the Colonial Office will learn that the 
policy of mystification is played out. 


There is another West African sensation of which we are likely 
to hear something. The intrepid Bishop Tugwell, whose diocese 
covers Western Equatorial Africa, has aroused a hornet’s-nest in 
the Colony of Lagos. In a letter to The Times on March 27th he 
stated that 75 per cent. of the deaths among the Europeans on the 
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coast are due to drunkenness. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Lagos subsequently held a meeting for the purpose of recording a 
strong protest against this allegation, which was a reasonable 
enough proceeding, but they further decided to proceed criminally 
against the Bishop for libel. In consequence of this amazing 
decision the Bishop was served with a summons on his next 
appearance in Lagos and was forthwith committed for trial, being 
released on bail. A community conducting such a prosecution is 
clearly not the proper place to try the case, and we imagine that 
the Bishop will move for a writ of certiorari, transferring the trial 
to some more temperate climate if the crime of “indicting a 
community ” be known to English law. The following extract from 
Bishop Tugwell’s letter is said to contain the alleged libel :—« Nor 
is the African the only victim of this iniquitous system. Of the 
deaths which occur amongst Europeans on the coast probably 
75 per cent. are to be attributed to habits of drinking at all hours 
of the day and drunkenness, these habits being directly fostered 
and encouraged by the cheap rate at which spirits can be pur- 
chased.” Dr. Harford-Battersby pertinently points out on behalf 
of the Bishop :—* Those who have had experience of the West 
Coast know only too well the disastrous results of the continual 
indulgence in cocktails to which Bishop Tugwell refers, and, far 
from the Bishop desiring to say unkind things about his fellow- 


countrymen, he desires to enter a protest against that which is 
undoubtedly the greatest barrier to the health of the European 
population of West Africa. That this is recognized by commercial 
men is shown by the fact that the African Association have in- 
serted a clause in the agreements of the clerks who have gone out 
to serve them in recent years stipulating that they shall be 
abstainers from alcohol.” 
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